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ESSMAN 


FIFTH-STORY WINDOW OF 


MARION ZIONCHECK JUMP 


DEATH 


SEATTLE BUILDING 


' 


Nazis 


BRITAIN 10 RETURN 
ANY FUTURE FIRE 
FROM WARSHIPS 


Demand 


War on Red Spanish Government 


LANDS ON STREET 
IN FRONT OF WIFE 


Civil War Deadlocked, Al- | 


though Red Government: 
Claims 
Victories; 


ee eee 


GERMANY PROTESTS. 
FOUR EXECUTIONS, 


ee eee 


Developments Abroad 
Promise More Problems 
for Those Fighting Than 
Actual Combat Strategy. 


By the Associated Press. 

Britain will return fire if ships | 
again fired on by either loyalist or | 
fascist craft. | 

Nazis, angered by reported exe- 
cution af four citizens, demand in- 
tervention to save Spain from “red | 
peril.” 

France’s 
proposal 
reaction. 

Fascist gunboat burned by loyal- | 
ists; Algeciras rebel forts eae 4 

Government claims capture 
numerous small towns; eies | 
appears deadlocked with no major | 
advances by either side. 
LOYALISTS CLAIM 
SMALL VICTORIES 

MADRID, Aug. 7.—(#)—A fascist | 
gunboat was fired off the Gibraltar. 
straits and loyalists claimed capture | 
of several small towns tonight, but | 
there was nothing to indicate any 
major break in the apparently dead- 
locked Spanish civil war. 

Forces from without promised more | 


eight-power neutrality 


| 
endangered by vane 


perplexing problems to both loyalists | 
and rebels than the actual strategy 
of combat. 

These included: Protest by the; 
nazi government against reported exe- 
cution of four German nationale by | 
leftists, British protest against fascist | 
shelifire at a British ship, and con- | 
tinued efforts by France to make ef- 
fective an eight- power ban on sale 


- Co ontinued in Page 3, Column 6. 
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Co-Op Dairy Plant | 
Damaged by Blast 


A bomb, or dynamite, said by wit- 
nesses to have been tossed by two 
white men damaged the plant of the 
Georgia Milk Producers’ Confedera- | 
at 661 White-| 
before 


tion, co-operative dairy, 
hall street, S. W., shortly 
12:30 o'clock this morning. 

The explosion broke plate glass win- 
dows of the dairy and damaged equip- 
ment in front of the building. 

Cause of the bombing was not) 
learned, but Thomas L. Minter, as-| 
sistant secretary, said he heard ru-| 
mors vesterday the plant “would be) 
put out of commission.” 

Columbus Roberts, candidate for 
commissioner of agriculture, is presi-— 
dent of the | co o-operative group. 


Many Minor 
Franco Fer-' 
ries 8,000 From Morocco 


= 


Representative Malcom ©. 


‘tomorrow with Senator Richard u 
when the senator speaks | Portal, 


| trict are expected 
| dresses. 


The above photograph of a state highway truck was taken Thursday at City park, Swainsboro, 
load of lumber, said to have come from a highway storage room, had been unloaded to build the plat- | 
orm on which Governor Talmadge spoke yesterday. 
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ACTION DEMANDED 


BY GERMAN NAZ 


‘Party Resents Execution 
of 4 Citizens in Barce- 
 lona; Asks Intervention. 


CC 


BERLIN, Aug. 7 U-Powerfl | 
yoices were raised in nazi Germany | 
tonight for collective action by Euro- | 
| pecn powers “to put an end to 
red spectre” in Spain. | 

While the government of Adolf Hit- | 
er was represented as still consider: | 
ing possibility of an eight-nation neu- 
trality pact in the Spanish crisis, re- | 
ported execution of four Germand citi- | 
zens in leftist Barcelona stirred nazis | 
to fierce resentment, 

The National Zeitung, official news- 
paper of the nazi party and edited by 
Air Minister Hermann Goering, call- 


(ed frankly for international action. 


Bitterly condemning what it called 
“murder” of the four Germans * ‘by a 
revolutionary tribunal,” Goering’s pa- 
per questioned whether the Spanish | 
government was capable of controlling | 
any longer “the terror regime of com- | 
munist hordes.” 

Headlines Denounce France. 
What is transpiring in Spain 
disintegration, anarchy, 
which Europe will be 
unless sensible Se rasad | 


is 
“4 


through 
molished 


‘nations put an end to the red spectre 
with all means at their disposal,” 


the 


paper stated. a | 
Some headlines announced _ “soviet | 


Continued in Page 2, Column nal 


Tarver Will Speak 
At Russell Meeting: 


Aug. 
Tarver, 


of 


Ga., 


CARTERSVILLE, 


Dalton, 
B. 
Russell Jr., 
in the interest 
re-election. 
nounced, will ask his constituents to 
vote for Senator Ruseell in the Sep-. 
tember primary. 

A large number of Russell] followers 
from the seventh congressional dis- | 
to hear the ad- 
Paul F. Akin, promihent | 
Cartersville lawyer, will preside over 


of his candidacy for | 


‘the meeting. | 


| 
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The News at a Glance 


IN THE ATLANTA 


Clip this each day and m:ke your scrapbook a thumbnail history. 
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LOCAL. 
Proponents of city-county merger 
claim action possible at once. 

Page 1 
State highway department lets con- 
tracts for work in 2S counties. 

Page 1 
Waif is made wara of juvenile court 
despite appeal oi kinfolks. Page 1 
Mixup storm moves to Macon with 
cameramen and Mary Louise. 
Page 4 
reduction in 
Page 7 


tax 


Wilson urges gas 
post. 


speech to Legion 
DOMESTIC. 

Representati ve Zioncheck killed in fall 
from window. Page 1 
Roosevelt will invite Landon to drouth 

relief conference. Page 1 
Window dressing of investment trusts | 
seored. Page 1. 
Anti-New Dealers name committee. 
Page 19° 
New Deal backed by American Bar} 
Association. Page 1 
Irving S. Cobb. Page 1) 
Wife convicted lot on! 


husband. - | 
FOREIGN. | 
Nazis demand stave tieltal mo on. 


red regime in Spain. 
Action in Spanish revolt hinindal: by | 


Germany. Page 1 
STATE. 


Tobacco sales continue brisk at Geor- | 
gia markets. Page 14° 


in murder p 


| Editorial page. 


@New officers named by _ Young Harris | 


alumni. Page 14 
Melton's candidacy to head Legion fa-| 
vorably received. Page 14, 
Cochran woman killed in road crash | 
near Hawkinsville. Page 14) 
Four escaped convists recaptured at 
Soperton. Page 14) 
SPORTS. | 
Crackers rally to defeat Lookouts, | 
4 to 3. Page 11 
Americans continue Olympic victories, | 
Page 10 | 

Break o' Day, by Ralph McGill. | 
Page 10) 

Grant begins title defense. Page 10 | 
¥ Crackers forfeit at Carrollton. 
Page 10 
FEATURES. | 
Page 6. 
Hollywood Today 
Robert Quillen 


Dr. Louie D. Newton 
Ralph T. Jones 


Page 8 


Pierre Van Paaesen 
Paul Mallon 

| Westbrook Pegler 
Dr. William Brady 


| Daily cross-word puzzle. 


mics. 
“Well Meet Again.” 
| Theater programs, 
Radio programs. 
Society. 
Culbertson on bridge. 
‘Caroline Chatfield. 
My Dar. 
Tarzac. 
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2 Bandits Captured 
After Robbing Bank 


HECKLER BRAVES. 
TALMADGE CROWD 


—e Governor, Portal Man in might even lose its highway camp, ’ 
Wordy Bout Over Gaines- 


‘|Governor ‘Talmadge 
| shirted 
hat excited a 
_ today with a 
words. 


here and cut the *fool,’ 


will share the platform here declared to the qnhestioner, who later | 
identified 


Judge Tarver, it was an-|by Governor Talmadge, who seeks the 


U 


by Richard B. Rugsell . 


NEW YORK. Aug. 7.—(?)— 
Two youthful bank bandits were 
shot and Aaptured here this aft- 
ernoon a few minutes after they 
robbel’ the Bank of York of an 
undetermined amount of cash, 

Entering the bank shortly after 
noon, the two youths leveled 
sawed-off shotguns at Cashier R. 
TT. Massengille, alone in the bank, 
and scooped up all the available 

| 
| 


cash. 

As they ran to a parked ear 
license 
a 


bore. Oklahoma 
plates, Massengille. obtained 
shotzun, and opened fire. 

One of the men dropped at the 
automobile, critically wounded. 
The other, hit in 
for a wooded section and was cap- 
tured a few minutes later by a 
hastily formed posse of “armed 
citizens, 


which 


| 


One 
the pictures show how the state fac ili- | 
ties are being used iy a political cam- | 
paign and we feel that the entire state | 
should know the true situation. | 


ville Relief ‘Statement. 


a — 


By GLENN RAMSEY, 
Associated Press Staff Writer. 
SWAINSBORO, Ga. Avg. 7.—(P 
and a khaki- | 
questioner wearing a straw 
campaign crowd here| 
sharp exchange of | 


io 


“You were just, paid to come down | 
the Governor | 
himself as H. Marsh, of 
Ga. “That's all.” 

The exchange followed an assertion | 


now held | 
that ““Any- 


nited States senate a 


ane who said.that I a called the | — 


CCC 
a plain 


pared text of the Governor, 
‘he said there was 
tion” 
security 


hoys loa fers and bums told a 
lie.” 

Departs}Pfom Text. 

Tt was a departure from the om 
in which | 
‘cruel discrimina- | 
against farmers in the social | 
act and protested what or 


~ Continued in Page 3, Column 4. 


Cobb Says: So What? | 
Hatfields vs. McCoys 


(Copyright, 


, IRVIN S. COBB. 
71986. by North American News- | 
paper Alliance, Inc.) 

BEVERLY HILLS. Cal., Aug. 
7.—A fellow. picks up the paper 
and reads in the diswmtches from 
Spain that the loyalists licked 
the rovalists or vice-versa: and 
the leftists tied into the national- 


| fidavits 

‘showing that first-class timbers were | 

used in the platform. 

said to have been 
same Russell 
early today that within 10 minutes a |} 
group of Talmadge followers had rais- | 
ed $100 to build a platform for the_ 
Governor but the one erected vesterday | 
is still standing today and what was) 


'The federal grand jury 
the Paul H. Wendel case was reported | 
by a reliable source to have ordered | 
_indiectments drawn 
' sons: as 
| September 14. 


Picture Cited by Russell in Rebuke to Talmadge 


PRESOURE 1S USED 
IQ ALT PICTURES 


Russell’s Emanuel Sup-* 
porters Defy Threats of | could be united even now, 


Reprisal by Foe’s Forces 


SWAINSBORO, Ga. Aug. 


as 


The’ pictures, taken yesterday as the 


' platform from -which Talmadge spoke | 
today was being 
sent out over the state by John Pow- | 
; ell JP. 
'had been taken by direction of Colo- 
nel Robert Humphrey. 


constructed, were 


a Russell leader, after 


Russell leaders in the county said 


that Talmadge chieftains in this sec- 
tion had told them that if the pictures 
were 
would not get a new road it has been 
| promised by the highway department. | 
Swainsboro | 


circulated Emanuel county 


“They told us that 


Russell leader said. - ‘However, 


‘9 


after | 


POSSIBLE AT ONCE 
PROPONENTS. AVER 


| 


| constitutional 


Special Citizens’ Commis- 
sion Favors Union of 
City and County Govern- 

Early Date. 


ments at 


Merger of the police, fire sanitary, 
health, school and hospital depart- 
ments of the Atlanta and 
county governments can be 


MERGER PROGRAM 


| 
| 
a 
| 4 
| 
| 


Fulton | 
under- | 


taken at once and without any legis- | 


action or 
amendment, 


lative 
it 


the necessity for a | 
was | 


| pointed out yesterday on the heels of | 


ia 
‘of the two governments by 
cial 
| George W. 


tail 
| comment, 


citizens’ commission, 
McCarty. 
Mayor Key, 


increase efficiency and 
yesterday 


“to 
expenses, 


der 


recommendations, but reiterated his 


stand favoring the merger. 


i 


today de-| 


| 
the leg, made /equipment and employes used to buil: a 


'a platform for the Talmadge meeting 
| here today .were-circulated. 


dation 
icity 
| sron. 
they | 


‘liam J. Carter, 
iF, 


The road in question is the grading, 


'of nine miles between Swainsboro and 
| Midville, 
‘proved. by the highway board and will 
be ‘contracted for at 
fore the September primary. 


It is said to have been «p- 
a leiting just be- 


Talmadge leaders in the county are 


understood to haye informed the Govy- 
ernor that the pictures were made. 


obtained 
citizens 


today 
responsible 


Russell leaders 
from 


The lumber was 
in storage. ‘These | 


leaders were 


a a a a ee eee 


Continued ‘in Page 3, Column 2. 
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5 Persons Indicted 


In Wendel Kidnaping 


NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 7.—+{P)\— 


against five per- 


it adjourned today - until) 


United States 


being | 
the 


the adjournment was 


iin 


| missioners and 
‘grand 


lie was one of the prime movers 
undertak’ 1 about six 
by a joint commission, 
by the city council and / 
the Fulton county com- | 
the Fulton men 


the study 
months ago 
established 
the mayor, 


jury. 
Various functions 
‘nents said, without 
authority, if council and the county 
commissioners could come to an agree- 


7.—;ment concerning control and mainte- 


Emanuel county stpporters of Sena- | nance. 
tor Richard B. Russell Jr. 

‘fied the state administration 
‘hurled veiled threats of serious repris-| lative and, 
als if pictures of highway department | 'stitutional authority. 


Certain other functions could not | 


it | be touched without additional legis- | 
con-| Presiden: 
ference that he weuld invite the gov- 
‘ernors of Iowa, 
|Oklahoma and Missouri 
‘discussion probably in lowa early next 


in some instances, 


Action Is Urged. 


Demand for action on the consoli- 
was contained In a_ report 
from the commissiof filed 
with the granil jury, Mayor Key 
council and the county commis- 


“Our investigations lead us to the 


tonight by Presidest Roosevelt. 


yesterday | 


and | ; 
| reportere 


| of 
casually 


opinion that the citizens of our metro-| 


politan area would be better served by, — 


BAR ASSOCIATION 


one structure of local government, to 
be formed thruugh merger of city and 
county governments,” according to the 
report. 

Members of the commission, 
dition to McCarty, are Robert C, 
zell, secretary; John KE. Smith, 
Steve Nance, William J. Davis, 
Robert F. Maddox, CL. 

and Hugh Couch. 
announced no further study 


in ad- 
Mi- 
A. 


Palmer 
Mizell 


‘Continued | in n Page” 2, ( Column 3B 


Whitley Successful Bid- 
der on Six Large Proj- 


informed | 


| awarded 
| $2,118,702 worth of projects provid- | 


cr? 


« 


inv estigating | 


ects, Totaling $815,000. 


The Department 


on 


State 
contracts 


Highway 
yesterday 


ing for 156.7 miles of new paving in| 
Georgia. 

The letting, by far the largest in) 
years, was scattered over 28 counties. 
The road board estimated contractors | 
would put several thousand men to’ 
work, 


' members as 


i 


| 


The federal government will finance | 


only $707,864 of the work. Kighteen | 
of the 25 projects were wholly state | 
aid work costing $1,410,838. 

Whitley Leads in Awards. 


John Whitley, of LaGrange, head | 


ernor Alf M. Landon, 
| majority 


recommendation for consolidation | 
the spe- | 
headed by | 


who has been one of. 
_the champions of consolidation in or- | 
cur- | 
withheld | 


pending a full study of the | 
'in Seattle last night, Representative Marion Zioncheck, is shown with his 


| bride of a few months, 
‘husband at the time of the fatal plunge, 


of government | 
propo- | | 
any additional | 


Wil- | 


25 CONTRACTS LET ss bierton 
BY HIGHWAY BOARD 


af- | 


| of the Whitley Construction Company, | 


| was by 


Attorney Quinn re-| 
fused to confirm or deny the reports. | 
|He gaye out a grand jury statement | 
| saying 
taken because certain witnesses 
jury wishes to examine would not be 
available until the autumn. This was 
taken to mean the investigation was 
not completed. 


far the most successful bid- 
der. His estimates were announced 


‘as low 


aid—will be 
Upson, Murray, Terrell, 
Wilkinson counties. 


in Effingham, Lamar, | 
Webster and 


tion n Compainy, of Augusta won the 


Continued in Page 2, Dele 4. 


ists again—or maybe they're both 
the same. 

Whereas the 
loped the radicals, 
the government forces drove 
back the rebels; and meanwhile 
the reds or the centrists or some- 
body did something unpleasant 
to the republican outfit, as op- 
posed to the monarchial group; 
and at all points south and west 
the anti-clericals and the church, 
the agrarian party, the fascists 
and the communists, the  he- 
siegers and the defenders, the 
peasants and the townspeople, the 
laboring classes and the aristo- 
erats, the landowners and the 
tenants, etc. ete., ef¢., were 
snarled into various hard knots. 
So what? 

If, after all, there are but two 
main sides) engaged—only I 
wouldn’t know about that—the 
correspondents could confer a 
great boon by just naming one 
set the Hatfields and the other | 
set the McCoys. Or would rou 
rrefer calling them the Calla- 
hans and the Murphys? 


insurgents wal- 
but elsewhere 


| 
| 
| 


Wait Made Juvenile Court Ward 


Despite Appeal of Grandparents 


Fight-year-old Mildred Maner, waif¢ 
'found abandoned here July 5, yester- 
'day was made a ward of the Fulton 
juvenile court until she is 
of 
Judge Garland 
| hearing at which Mildred’s long-sought 
grandparents appeared to oppose her 
commitment but finally agreed 
pretty little girl's chances will be bet- 
ter with a foster family. 


21 years 
The action was taken by 


age. 
M. Watkins after a 


the 


A pitiful tale of poverty and il- 


literacy was unwound as Judge Wat- 
kins questioned 
liam Watson, of Jackson county. North 
Carolina, in an effort to determine the 
best course for Mildred. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 


The Watsons, with a 10-month-old 


baby daughter, hitch hiked here after 
‘learning of Mildred’s abandonmens fn 
| Atlanta by her aunt, 


| 


Bertie Watson. 


They arrived late Thursday night 
and remained at the police barracks 
until yesterday morning. They had 
only a small amount of money. 
Watson, who is 53 and married to 
his second wife, told the judge “we 
certainly would like to have Mildred 
back, but probably it will be to her 
advantage to have a foster home.” 
Judge Watkins said he will attempt 
to find a foster home for Mildred in 
North Carolina, somewhere near the 
Watson’s home, in order that they 
may see her occasionally. However, 
if a suitable place is not found, he 
will let Mildred reside with one of 
the 50 families which have beseeched 
Judge Watkins to let them adopt her. 
Applications to adopt the child still 


Continued in Page 2, Column 1, 


| 


on six large projects costing | 
$815,000. His paving work—all state | 


| minist.ation 


The Claussen-Lawrence Construc- | fringe 


| citizen has no justification. 


tine President beginning 


Suicide Climaxes Playboy Solon’s Career 


WAITING IN AUTO 


ee 


Note Found i in Represent- 
ative’s Club Declares 
‘My Only Hope in Life 
Was To Improve Condi- 
tions of Unfair System.’ 


BRIDE COLLAPSES, 
|UNABLE TO EXPLAIN 


Brother-in- how: an Eye- 
witness, Says Solon De- 
spondent Over Publicity; 
_ Visited Physi sician. 


SEATTLE, Wash., Aug. 7.—(UP) 
Representative Marion A. Zion- 
check, young Washington con- 
|gressman whose madcap exploits 
‘amazed the nation for several 
' months, committed suicide tonight 
by leaping from his fifth floor of- 
fice in the Arctic building here. 

Death was instantaneous. The 
body of the legislator crashed on 
Mrs. Zioncheck, who was waiting outside for her the pavement of the crowded street 
collapsed and was taken to 4@' below. 
| hospital by police. _ Associated Press Photo. . | The body was taken to the King 
|county morgue as a crowd of cu- 
rious gathered around the spot 
which marked the end of one of the 
most unusual careers in American 
politics. 

Eyewitness Account. 

| William Nadeau, the congress- 
man’s brother-in-law, told Deputy 
Coroner Carl Navin he saw Zion- 
check leap. 


ee ee 


Killed in a suicide leap from a fifth floor window of the Arctic Club 


To Drouth Relief Conference 


7.—() ¢ would be invited and wanted to know | 


HYDE PARK.’ N. Y., Aug. 
A meeting with Governor Alf M. Lan-| “Why not?” 
don, of Kansas, at a conference ot Landon, the republican presidential 
drouth state governors was projected | candidate, has been taking an active 
interest in drouta conditions in re- Rg NEE Mage en oa 
Completing the general outlines Of| cent weeks and his speaking trip I ‘was in his office, Nadeau said. 
a trip through midwestefn drouth re-| throngh the east apparently will be| “Marion was writing a note. His face 
gions to begin August 25 or 26, theppngieted in time to permit him to sit) was flushed and he appeared excited. 
announced at a press Con-| jin on the conferenee with the Presi-| 7 pecame suspicious, 
ape A int ‘ | “I told him his wife was outside 
iere is an>- meeting, anywhere satan sp ey 
= - dis 4 at the building w 
at anytime of benefit to Kansas, t g waiting for him in the 
will attend as Governor of Kansas. automobile, ; 
Governor Landon’s answer at To-; “I suggested he get his 
coat on, and leave with me. 


peka was immediate. 
“He mumbled, then suddenly jump- 


“Kansas has co-operated in every 
instance with the federal government | : ; 

from his chair, leaving the note 
| unfinished. He dashed into the other 


~ | room in his office, and jumped 


WINDOW DRESSING through an open window.” 


HENS NEW DEAL OF TRUSTS SCRED =< === 


Nebraska, .Kansas, 
to a drouth 
month. a hat and 
He obviously enjoyed the stir among 
issembled in the tiny study 
his home as he inserted Kansas 
in the list. 

He added that all 


| ed 


governors Continued in Page 3, ~ Column 3. 


ee 


the 


e conditions of an unfair ecoe 
pet 
Saw Doctor. 
Nadeau. Zioncheck and the latter's 
wife had been to see Dr. W anamaker, 


“My ‘only hope in life was to ime 
Siiain 


Continued in Page 3, Column a: 


Uniform Accounting and 
Shareholder Protection Ship Reported Aflame 


Are Urged by Banker. Ot Nantucket Sound 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 7.~--(?)—In| WASHINGTON, Aug. 7.—(%)—| 
a study of New Deal legislation and! From the lips of a Wall Street in-| 
policies, a committee of the Ameri-/ vestmen’ banker—Morton H. Fry—the 
| can Bar Association held today their | Securities Commission today heard a 

proposal that uniform accounting 


| trend was “uncertain,” but branded | 
. , ‘ hd ” ' . 
“distorted” the “careless assertion | standards for investment trusts should 
be set up to prevent ‘“‘window dress- 


ai a dictatorship had been substi- | 
and “deception of shareholders.” 


tuted for political democracy. ing” : 
Three members of the special com- | Testifying at the commission's in- vessel, sighted nonin os evening ne a 
mittee signed a minority report de- | 7!ry into investment trusts, the gray-| Te eet a ee chet {al ; L 
ey 3 . | haired, heavy-set, former president of each patrol on Nantucket island, 
scribing the work of the MAJOFIty | two New York investment corpora- Might have blown up or burned to 
“superficial.” | tions- -was plain-spoken in suggesting se water's edge before aid reached 
The report was Prepared by a “spe- | what regulatory moves should and “t- x ‘ ’ 
‘al ‘tee to study federal legis- should not be undertaken. David Raub, Nantucket aviator, 
ocr Ripe pnansrnicaes Pit . Coincident with his testimony, com-| Said he flew over the burning vessel 
| lation and policies as affecting the mission officials disclosed they were | 2nd saw one lifeboat, filled with men, 
rights and liberties of American Citi- | a short distance from it. 
'zens,” f.- presentation to the associa- 


checking up in another field of regu- aoe S aye ‘a 
lation to determine whether  under- | “She is a good-sized vessel,” he said, 
either a tanker or a steamer. and 
tion eonvention at Boston later this 
month, 


—s Aid Signs Re- 
| port Which Brands ‘Dic- 


BOSTON, Aug. 7.—(4)—The coast 
guard patrol boat Argon, speeding to 
the rescue of a ship reported afire 
15 miles east of Nantucket, radioed 
to the Boston base tonight “Wreckage 
afloat and smouldering on Nantucket 
shoals.” 

Coast guard officials here said the 


‘ | 66 
writers have been 3 
when we circled her she was aflame 


“jumping the gun” | 
on registration statements by offering | 
from stem to stern. There were great 
‘explosions. Because of the smoke and 


| securities before expiration of the 2U- 
day “waiting period.” 

Under the law, securities cannot be| the heat we were not able to get 
sold until 20 days after a registra-| Close enough to make out her name. 
tion statement is filed. Officials snid| He said ,the men_ip the lifeboat 
50 New York firms were ) being studied, | signalled with a flashlight. — : 

No other boats were visible, he 
| | added. 


Landon Aid Concurs. 

Signed by four members of,the com- 
mittee, including Charles P. Taft ILI, 
of Cincinnati, now an advisor to Gov- | 
of Kansas, the 
report praised the supreme 
“true char- | 


- Continued in ‘Page 3, Column 4. 


The Weather 


SUN AND MOON 
Sun rises 5:54 a. m.: 
Moon rises 10 :52 Lie m. ; 


court and questioned the 
| acter” of the New Deal. 

But, asserting that the people have | 
not been stripped of any electoral | 
power by the present administration, | 
the committee majority said: | 

“The careless assertion that the poli- | 
cies and practices of the present ad- | 
either challenge or in-| 
political rights of the) 


GEORGIA 


Cloudy 
Showers 


ATLANTA 
Fair 
Warm 


FOR TODAY. 
sets 7:33 p. ms 
sets 12 ‘00 a.M<¢ 


Georgia—Cloudy Saturday and Sun- 


these day with scattered showers. 


today, 


ATLANTA—One year ago 
Hizh, 


‘The wide delegation of power to | 
in March, | (Saturday. August 10, 1935): 
is most frequently pointed te to | 8&5; low, 71; showers. 
Local Weather Report. 
Highest temperature 


Lowest temperature 
Mean temperature | 


Reports of W eather. Bureau Stations, 


STATIONS 
AND STATE OF 
WEATHER 


ATLANTA, cloudr 
Augusta. cloudy 
Birmingham, cloudy 
Roston, clear 
Ruffalo, clear 
Chicago, pt. cldy. 
Denver. clear 
Galveston, clear 
Havre, pt. cidy. 
Helena, cloudy 
Jacksonvil'e, clear 
Kansas City, clouds 
Macon, cloudy 
Memphis, pt. 
| Miami, clear 
| Minneapolis, clear 

| Mobile, pt. cldy. 

' Montgomery, cloudy 
New Orleans, pt. cldy. 
New York, clear 

| Oklahoma City, clear 
Phoenix, clear 
Pittsburgh, clear 

| Raleich, raining 

/ San Franciaco, clear 
' St. Loeuts, cloudy 
|/ Savannah, cloudy 
| Tampa. cloudr 
| Thomastille, clear 
| Vieksburg, cloudy 
’ Washington, clear 


1933, : 
Continued in . Page re 2, Column 7. 
Normal temperature 


Man Confesses Girl 
Rainfall in past 12 hrs., ins. 
Was Slain in Scuffle ois ss nin 


| Total rainfall since J. Jan. 1, ins. 
af a.m. Noon 


| Temperature | Rain 
'12hrs. 
Ins. 
2 
.00 
14 
00 


| High! 


OPELIKA, Ala. Aug. .7—(4)— 
Sheriff Emmett Holt said today Nei 
Trotter, 37, “admitted”. Mae Bell 
Howard, 92. -year-old blonde, was 
wounded fatally “while we scuffled 
over a pistol.” 

The woman’s body was found late 
yesterday in a marshy woodland 15 
miles from here. Coroner Paul Me- 
Ginty said she died of a wound in the 
leg which severed an artery. 

Trotter was returned here today by 
Sheriff Holt from Jackson, Miss., 
where he was picked up on a minor | 
charge in a blood splotched automo- | 
bile. Trotter was charged with mur- | 
dering the girl. 


1 | | Dry temperature 
Wet bu lb 
Relative humidity 


EE ee 


REMINDER 

A reminder to call WaAlInut 
6565 and place your WANT ADS 
in the big Sunday edition of The 
Constitution. You ean take ad- 
vantage of the increased circu- 
lation without additional cost. 
Call until 8:30 o'clock tonight 
and say “‘charge it.” 


eldy, 


83333332833 23332333237 
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WAIF IS MADE WARD 
UF JUVENILE COURT 


Continued From First Page. 


arrive daily at the juvenile court. 
“I want to stay here and I want 
to go back home, too,” Mildred said 
at the hearing. She cried when she 
first saw the 
the Watsons’ baby and appeared hap- 
py during the session. She had told 
juvenile court attaches previously that 
she wanted to stay always with ‘the 


atsons, but played with)’ 


judge” and the people at the ju- 
venile receiving home on Jugiper| 
street, where she will remain until: 
further provision is made by the court. | 
Tells of Living Conditions. | 

Her grandfather told Judge Wat-| 
kins he was a sharecropper in Jack-| 
s0n county, North Carolina, and de- 
scribed living conditions there. | 
He said he and his second wife. the. 


te 
LO EC et ee 
ee men ee ee 


TODAY! Famous 


come after 217” 


are in a week,” the judge questioned 
‘the step-grandmother. Upon her affir- 


and Saturday,” 


A grand lunch consisting 
of 
Potato Chips 
Sweet Pickle Rings 
Frozen Fruit Salad 


THREE SANDWICHES: 


Imported Swiss Cheese 
Chopped Olive Salad 
Baked Minced Ham 


French Vanilla Ice Cream 


Drug Stores 
All Over Atlantag| 


_told him he ought not to communicate 


‘asked her. 

‘next question. 
come.” 
'“sometimes it comes in January.” She | 


did not know what year she was born. 


‘and would like to 


ing down 


step-grandmother of Mildred, lived in 


one room of a two-room house, a 
married couple occupying the other 
room. All cooking, eating and sleep- 
ing is done in the same small room, 
he said. 

Last year he made 50 bushels of 
corn, a few potatoes and other prod- 
uce and worked for a while on relief. 
He could not estimate how much his 
income was and said he had only 45 
cents yesterday. He owns no livestock 
and told the judge he did not use sweet 
milk in his home at all, because of 
“milk sickness’ which.he said was 
caused by something the cows ate. 


Question of Ages. 


Though he admitted he could not 
read or write, he said his present wife 
could “write a little.” He said she 
will be 27 years of age on her next 
birthday. 

“How old are you now,” the judge 
asked Mrs. Watson a moment later 
when she was on the stand. 

“Twenty-one,” she replied. 

“But your husband said you will be 
27 on your next birthday,” Judge Wat- 
kins told her. 

“That's right, I'll be 27 then,” she 
answered. 

“Don't you know 22 and 23 and 24 
the judge asked her. 

She nodded her head and dangled 
here baby daughter in her arms. “I'll 
be 27 on my next birthday.” she said. 

Days of the Week. 
“Do you know how many days there 


LOD IOKMHAMEW XO WAY, 
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~ 
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mative reply, he asked her to name 
them. 

“Sunday. Monday, Tuesday, Friday 
she said. 

“Do you know how many months 
are in a year?” Judge Watkins next 


“Yes mam.” Mrs. Watson replied. 
But she could not name them. 

“Did you go to school?” was the 
Again she answered 
“Yes, mam,” adding. she went to the 
fifth grade in a mountain school. 

“In what month does’ Christmas 
the judge asked. 

some hesitation 


Ss Fo Sa 


Mildred..Ma 


oy. 


After she said 


ner, 8 
said her birthday was January 29, but | 


The woman said she loved Mildred | 
have her back at 
their home. Mildred minded the baby 
while she workéd in the fields with her | ‘ 
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Juvenile Court 


ey re er 
ee pe 


terday with her long-sought grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. William Watson, 
'of Jackson county, North Carolina, at a hearing in juvenile court, after 
which she was made a ward of the court until she is 21. 
Mrs. Watson, with her year-old baby daughter; Mildred, and her grand- 
father, William Watson, Staff photo by George Cornett. 


Left to right, 


husband, she said. | ee a ne eee 

Grandfather Watson _ told Judge | COW meres asked the ene 
Watkins he learned of Mildred’s plight | Well, we went by Greenville (S. 
from “the relief man” in North Caro-!|C.) to see my son and my brother,” 


oo two — ago (which ol abeas he answered. | 
iT ; s case was to | ; 
© me Berea s cs | It developed that Watson and his) 


newspapers). Bao 
“Then why didn’t you write or let | wife and child spent several days in| 

us hear from yee? sue Watkins Greenviile, visiting with their relatives, | 

asked. Watson said “the¥-elief man* ‘before resuming their trip to Atlanta. | 

with Fulton authorities if he was com- | Will Hitch-Hike Back. 

to Atlanta to get Mildred.) Watson said he would return to) 


“When did you leave your home to) his North Carolina home by the same | 


come to Atlanta?’ was the judge's method he employed getting here, hitch- | 

next question. sae |hiking. He wanted to take Mildred 
“We left Monday,” Watson said. | with him. 

“Did it take you a whole week to; Judge Watkins talked to him for a 


| 


. 


a ee en ee ee 


‘long time, telling him the superior) 


ATLANTA'S 

S100“ anniversary 
Men’s Clothing, Shoes, 
Work Clothes. Ladies’ 


Pryor and Decatur Sts. 


Boys’ Shoes and Clothing. 
Always Low Prices for Cash. 


| 

} 
| A reunion of pioneers who attended | 
¥ % the first educational institution estab- | 
e |lished in Hollywood in 1873 brought) 


advantages Mildred would have if she’ 
'went co live in a foster home. | 
pointed out tha* many families here| 
and all over Georgia have offered to | 
raise ana educate Mildred, and that, 
/many proposed to send her to college. | 
| Watson said the decision was up to| 
| the judge and that he wanted Mil- 
'dred to be happy. | 
| So, Judge Watkins made her a ward 
‘of the court until she is of age, as 
suring her grandfather the best will | 
be provided for he:. Mildred was tak: | 
en back te th receiving home, where | 
she will remain until a home is select: | 
ed. She was quite happy. The Wat: | 
sons prepared to return to Jackson | 
: ‘county. | 
in ft} Mildred was found July 5 after she | 
had been abandoned by her aunt in a’ 
Cooper street apartment. Policewom-. 
_en testified yesterday the aunt has' 
a police record here. The aunt escaped | 
from the girls’ detention home short-. 
‘ly after Mildred's plight was discoy- | 
ered, and has not been located since. 
|The aunt brought Mildred to Atlanta | 
| after leaving their home in North Car- | 
‘olina on a pretext of picking black- | 
| berries, 


} 


For the Past 35 Years 
This store has made it a point 
to march ahead with Atlanta and 
her population——Carrying a com- 
plete stock of Clothing and Fur- 
nishings—And, always boosting 
Atlanta and her 


tages a desirable place 
which to live and do business. 


many advan- 
ne 


Hats, Furnishings, and 
Clothing and Shoes. 


——[ 


PIONEERS OF 1873 ASSEMBLE. | 


‘out more than 200 survivors. ‘lhe! 


i 
Opposite Kimball House | meeting was called to order by A. UL, 
| Shafer, 92 years old. 


| 


_ state routes. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


FOR 29 HIGHWAY JOBS 


Continued From First Page, 


largest award, $231,792 for paving in 
Taliaferro county. 


Highway engineers said most of the 


work will 


points. 


be on links in important 
Very few projects com- 
plete any trunk roads between large 


Of the paving, 65° miles will be con- 


crete and the rest hard-surfaced 
also 


and three bridges. 
Projects Listed. 
The projects by counties, and con- 
tractors to whom awards were made, 
follow: 
Calhoun—5,158 miles of phage. | 


Albany-Leary road, Inter-State Con- 


‘struction Company, Nashville, Tenn., 


$34,991.89. 

Chatham—0.871 mile of paving on 
West Bay street, Savannah, on Savan- 
nah-Augusta road, Espy Paving and 
Construction Company, Savannah, 
$79,416.02. 

Columbia—7.728 miles of paving on 
Augusta-Lincolnton road, J. W. Gwin 
Company, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., 
$59,754.89. 

Cook—7.243 miles of paving on 
Moultrie-Adel road, Inter-State Con- 
struction Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
$36,837.37. 

Decatur—6.4 miles of paving on 
Bainbridge-Camilla - road, Campbell 
Construction Company, Columbus, Ga., 
$50.513.07. 

Effingham—6 miles of paving on 
Springfield-Sylvania road, Whitley 
Construction Company, LaGrange, 
Ga., $95,917.07. 

Elbert, Franklin and Hart—8.121 
miles of paving on Elberton-Toccoa 
road, W. C. Shepherd, Atlanta, $70,- 
312.11. 

Floyd—5.781 miles of grading and 
culvert type bridge on Rome-Cedar- 


bi- 
He tuminous composition. The contracts 
provide for 11.5 miles of grading 


on | 
_her moral support which strengthened 


town road, BE. A. Hudson’s Sone, Bol- 
ton, Ga. $60,141.20. 

Frank) 2.035 miles of paving on 
Commerce-Lavonia road, Ledbetter- 
Johnsoa, constructors, Rome, Ga., $28,- 
775.47. 

Greene—13.836 miles of paving on 
Greensboro-Sparta road, ffee Con- 
struction Company. Eastman, Ga., 
$118,296.28. 

Gwinnett—6.595 miles of paving on 
Stone Mountain-Loganville road, com- 
pleting the Atlanta-to-Monroe route, 
Hardaway Contracting Company, Co- 
lumbus, $151,464.25. : 

Hart — Bridge over Lightwood Log 
creek on Hartweli-Bowersville road, 
W. C. Shepherd, $7,675. 

Jo .656 miles of surface treat- 
ment on Monticello-Gray road, J. W. 
Gwin Company, Inc., Birmingham, 
Ala., $125,134.04. 

Liberty—1.497 miles of paving in 
Hinesviile on Savannah-Jesup road, 
Manly Construction Company, Ocala, 
Fla., $25,537.29. 

Lumpkin—7 miles of paving on Dah- 
lonega-Plairsville road, ~Ledbetter- 
Johnson, $84,698.79, 

Mitchell—4.734 miles of paving on 
Camilla-Bainbridge road, Joseph R, 
Cothran Jr., Atlanta, $32,827.33. 

Murray—7.616 miles of paving on 
Fairmount-Chatsworth road, Whitley 
Construction Company, $199,380.01. 

Rockdale—5.726 miles of grading on 
Conyers-McDonough road, P. Mi- 
lam, Decatur, $32,284.68. 

Taliaferro and Warren 12.577 


a 


and loyalists her warships would re- 
turn any “accidental”.fire from their 
forces. Further steps would be taken, 
it was said, to protect more closely 
the neutrals in the Gibraltar area 
if they were endangered by fighting.) 

The French foreign office did not 
conceal its anxiety over the delay by 
Germany in answering the “hands off’ 
proposal. 

Of the eight nations invited to join, 
only Germany offered no answer. 

Eight Nations Invited. 

Invitations were sent to Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Portugal, Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 

Briefly the draft accord § stated: 
“The signatory governments from this 
date no longer will furnish arms and 
war materials to Spain.” 

In a proposed longer text private 
industry specifically was bound to 
cease shipments. 

The socialist government of Premier 
Leon Blum apparently was convinced 
a menace to European peace existed in 
the back-lash from the war involving 
various European powers. 

Although the peace understanding 
was broad but specific, French offi- 
cials stressed it could include new sug- 
gestions from other countries for pro- 
hibitions of any other nature. 

It was said, too, the Blum govern- 
ment would answer Premier Musso- 
lini’s point concerning moral solidarity 
with one or the other faction in Spain 
as a “dagerous form of intervention.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


struction Company, Augusta, 
$231,792.75. 

Tattnall—15.161 miles of paving on 
Glennviiie-Reidsville road, Inter-State 


Construction Comrany, $63,259.72. 


Dawson-Smithville road, Whitley Con- 

struction Company, $99,211.11. 
Treutlen—3.257 miles of paving on 

Vidalia-Soperton rvad, W. L. Cobb 


Lamar and Upson—8.201 miles of 
paving ou Barnesville-Thomaston road, 
Whitley Construction Company, $135,- 
246.62. 

Webdster—5.965 miles of paving on 


struction Company $93,167.79. 
Wilke: son—10.944 miles of paving 

on Macon-Irwinton road, Whitley Con- 

struction Company. $192,467.96. 


UN SPAIN'S RADICALS 
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volunteers are en route to Spain,” 
there were charges Soviet Russia was 
encouraging ‘““Bolshevization” of Spain, 


support’ of the Madrid regime. 

Der Angriff, Minister of Propa- 
ganda Joseph Paul Goebbels’ newspa- 
per, asserted: 

“The idea of non intervention pres- 
ently occupying Europe's diplomats is 
given an entirely new aspect by the 
death of these four Germans.” 

The paper also condemned what it 
called the “two-faced” neutrality 
policy of France “for it was at least 


the courage of the Madrid gamblers.” 

A foreign office spokesman added 
his pronouncement of “murder” in 
discussion of the executions of the 
Germans, and Chancellor Hitler con- 
ferred 
throughout the day. 

Stern diplomatic protests to the 
ing of the German steamer Servilla off 
the Straits of Gibraltar were dis- 
am a both to Madrid and Barce- 
ona. 


Germany's naval fleet was reported 
redistributed to permit prompt action 
if necessary. One squadron 
northern group, including the cruiser 
Koeln and several torpedo boats, were 
assigned to the Asturian coast. 

Other Citizens Killed. 

The second group, including two 
battleships and a torpedo boat flotil- 
la, were sent to the Mediterranean. 

Official sources said three other Ger- 
man cifizens, in addition to the four 
reported shot at Barcelona, were be- 
lieved to have been killed in the Span- 
ish civil war. 

A seven-year-old girl, Johanna IIl- 
hof, was reported among the casual- 


ties. 


miles of paving on Crawfordville-War- | 
renton road, Claussen-Lawrence Con- | 


Ga.,| Britain warned tonight her warships 


| will immediately return the fire of any 
“accidental” 


} 
~ . | As the British government issued its 
Terrell—6,371 miles of paving on}. B 


' 


|thorities at Gibraltar, 

| Whitehall made it clear 
‘measures will be taken on the spot 
against any further attacks. 
Construction Company, Decatur, $12,-| 


Richland-Americus road, Whitley Con- | 


GERMANY WOULD WAR 


and France was ecrificized for “moral | 


with members of his staff | 


shootings and the “unprovoked” shell- | 


in the. 


THREATENS FIRE 


LONDON, <Aug. 7.—#)—Great 


shelling by either rebel 
or Spanish government forces. 


econd warning of the day through au- 
officials at 
retaliatory 


Carried to General Francisco Fran- 
¢o, insurgent leader, was a_ protest 
from Gibraltar that rebel airplanes 
had fired on H. M. 8. Basilisk. 

Madrid received the British request 
that the leftish regime must keep its 
ships clear of Gibraltar to prevent en- 
dangering British life and property. 

(Residents of the rock during the 


c r Almirante Cevera. 

e French cruiser brought back 
120 French school chiidren between 
the ages of 6 and 12 who stayed in| 
Gijon cellars nearly two days with 
almost no food except split peas. 


CITY, COUNTY MERGER 
IS POSSIBLE AT ONCE’ 
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of details of a supplementary report 
will be made until after the return to 
Atlanta of Maddox and Palmer, both 
of whom are in Europe. 

Text of Report. 

Text of the report filed yesterday 
follows: 

“The citizens’ commission for the 
simplification of local government was | 
appointed by action of the January- | 
February grand jury, participated in| 
by the city and county government. | 
The March-April grand jury took note} 
of she appointment and requested an | 
early report. 

“Our investigations lead us to the 
opinion that the citizens of our metro- | 
politan area would be better served by | 
one structure of local government to. 
be formed through a merger of city. 
and county governments. Complete | 
merger is impossible, however, since) 
the state constitution, while permit- | 
ting merger in other cities and coun- | 
ties of Georgia upon approval of the 
legislature, denies that right to the po- 
litical subdivisions of our community. 

“We recommend,-therefore, that tie. 
delegation in the legislature be re- 
quested to secure the proposal of an 
amendment to the constitution which 
will grant to our community the same 
rights with reference to a_ possible 
future merger that other cities and 
counties enjoy, with provision for ret- | 
erendum by the voters before any leg- 
islation becomes effective. 

“Inasmuch as adequate definite 
plans cannot be made effective until 
the above legislation is secured, 


i 


citizens interested in better govern- 


| day witnessed a naval battle between 
‘the Spanish warship Jaime I and the 
|rebel gunboat Rato and insurgent land 
|batteries at Algeciras across the bay 
‘from Gibraltar. 

(The British consul’s home was re- 
ported damaged in Algeciras and the 
consul’s wife slightly injured.) 


' 


GERMANY DEMANDS 
FIGHT ON RADICALS 
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|of munitions to either the 
'loyalists or fascist rebels. 
< Rebel Fort Crippled. 

The fascist gunboat was fired by 
the loyalist Jaime I which pombard- 
ed rebel land batteries near Algeciras. 
It burned fircely in the harbor. The 
Jaime I was believed to have been 
damaged. 

The Algeciras rebel fortifications 
were reported seriously crippled, if 
not put out of action entirely, by the 
| bombardmen.. 
| The Jaime I, accompanied by the 
| Libertad and the Cervantes, returned 
| tonight and renewed bombardment. 
No return fire came from the rebel 
'fort, indicating its guns may have 
‘been irreparably damaged. 
Dispatches from Morocco stated 
|General Francisco Franco had as- 
| sembled 4,000 rebel troops at Ceuta 
'for another crossing to the mainland. 
|He was believed already to have fer- 
‘ried 8,000 men across the Gibraltar 
straits. 

The Catalan government at Barce- 
lona said loyal troops were marching 
on Huesca and had captured several 
villages on the. heights overlooking 
the 

Leftists 


radical 


from northern 


machine guns attacked a rebel sup- 
ply train and routed its convoy, leav- 
ing many dead and wounded, 

On the southern Navarre sector, 
leftists claimed they fought off a rebel 
aitack and captured insurgent arms 
and other supplies. 


Valencia dispatches announced 


town. 
Navarre 


'said popular front forces armed with 


ment, to call upon our legislative deie- 


|gates to earnestly support the neces- 


sary amendment. 
Merchants’ Questionnaire. 


tail Merchants’ Association directed a 


ernment and also how they will vote 
on the merger. 

The questionnaire, signed by I. L. 
Austin, secretary, told candidates the 


the city primary September 2. 
The following information 
sought from each of the entries: 
Re 
been a citizen of Atlanta. 
2. Business or profession. 
3. Elective ad appointive 
held. 
4. Does candidate have any 
| tives on city or county pay roll? 
5. 
fee? 
6. Does 
people to vote on 
plan of government? 
ri 
and county. 


offices 


the city 


didate favor and support the plan? 


NEW DEAL DEFENDED 


rd 
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as an invasion of these constitution- 


view. 
“Neither congress nor 


our normal political processes, At 


no time did any one suggest 


draw these extraordinary powers. 


we, | 
therefore, urge the representative bod- | 
ies making our appointments, and ail | 


Coincident with the release of the | 
commission’s report, the Atlanta Kke-. 


questionnaire to all candidates for mu- | 
'nicipal office asking particularly how | 


they stand in reference to the propos- | 
ed council-city manager form of gov-. 


merchants want the information in or- | 
der to be able to vote intelligently in| 


was | 
Number of years candidate has | 
; 

Shelled Butter Beans, 18¢ pt. 


rela- | 
Did candidate pay own entry | 


eandidate favor allowing, 


manager | 
Views on consolidation of city | 


&. If an impartial survey shows a | 
merger will be advantageous, will ean- | 


BY BAR ASSOCIATION 


al guarantees and as the substitution | 
of some kind of dictatorship for po- | 
litical democracy. This is a distorted | 


the Presi- | 
| dent considered this delegation of pow- | 
er as the end or as a limitation of | 


that | 
congress had lost its power to with- | 


changes in national policy. There has 
been a continuing conflict between 
such officials as to whether a new 
social and economic order is in the 
making or the old institutions are be- 
ing perfected so that they may be pre- 
served !” 

The committee attached ‘the great- 
est practical importance” to what it 
said was the refusal of the supreme 
court “to accept a new theory of the 
extent of federal legislative power 
under the interstate commerce clause 
of the constitution.” At thé same time 
the committee said that the court had 
shown that it would not be destroyed 
by thwarting congressional action. 

After praising the court for apply- 
ing the constitution to legislation, the 
committee majority said: . 

Roosevelt Criticized. 

“One who would -preserve our con- 
stitutional system must deplore the ac- 
tion of President’ Roosevelt in recom- 
mending that members of congress set 
aside any doubts they might have 
about the validity of proposed !egisla- 
tion. If in this way an increasing 
burden is cast upon the court our tra- 
ditional policy is bound to collapse.” 

The majority report was signed by ° 
John D. Clark, Cheyenne, Wyo.: Fred 
H. Davis, Tallahassee, Fla.: George 
L. Buist, Charleston, 8; C.. and Taft. 

The minority report said any fur- 
ther study of the committee “would 
serve no useful purpose” in throwing 
light on constitutional questions and 
recommended that the committee be 


| discharged. 


Minority members said the majority 
report “does not deal with the ptob- 
lem but concerns itself with a shore 
range attack. on surface .trivialities.” 

The minority members were Ken- 
neth Wynne. New Haven. (Conn.: 
James G. McGowen, of Mississippi, 
and Fred 1. Williams. of Missouri. 


WIFE OF MORGENTHAU 


TO DIRECT RADIO WORK 


NEW YORK, Aug. 7.—()—Mrs. 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., wife of the 
I’nited States: secretary of the treag- 
ury. will serve as director of radio 
work for the women’s division of the 
democratic national campaign com- 
mittee, Miss Mary W. Dewson. head 
of the divisiin, announced today. 
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Charge Accounts! Free Delivery! 


Preserve Them Now! 
Sugar Figs, 15c at. 
12 qts. $1.25 


Green Butter Beans 
13c—4 Ibs. 25¢ 


Faney 
2 Ibs. 


Yellow Squash, 5c Ib. 
Egg Plant, 5¢ Ib. 


Forequarter Beef 


Roast, 17c lb. 


one with fresh vegetables 


Cook a large 
Pee serve it sliced cold! . 


Swift’s Ga. Peanut 


HAMS, 33c Ib. 


New! Kamper’s 
“Peachtree St.” Blend 


Coffee 
2 Ibs. 43c 


A mild, flavory 
coffee ... you'll 
like it! Try it! 


me 


& 
You'll Enjoy These New Crop 
Georgia Products! 


Voting Ne Sham. | 
‘‘No one believed in. November, 1934, | 
that the congressional election was a | 
sham battle in the sense that the con- | 
gress then being elected could a 
have no power to control nation 
cies. No one asserts that the( cam- | 
| paign of 1936 is futile 


'transports were taking 3,500 militia 


Remarking on this, the nazi Voel- | ; 
. ’ . «mm. | On an expedition to rebel Majorca, in 
paaenee tyoeneniar iebarked: The | the Ballearic isles. Bombing planes 


wo hateed of a nation for bol-| ssn were’ ready to take off from 
| children’ Nant Pig Tiger * oe spare! Valencia to aid the attack 
enudren, Droug ea es ere | Loyalists troops reported a 4 1-2- 


| mile advance against the strong fascist 
PARIS, Aug. 7.—(#)—Adolf Hitler's | fighters in the mountains outside Ma- 


Shaver’s Peach Halves, in heavy 
syrup, 12 tins $1 


Sunshine Georgia-Green Asparagus 
No. 2 tins, 23¢ ea. 
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for 
54 years 


From an humble beginning back in 1882 King Hardware Company 
has grown to be an Atlanta institution whose merchandise is sold 
throughout the Southeast. This steady growth is largely due to the 
following facts: 


1. It has always been the aim of King Hardware Company fo sell at lowest possible 
prices; 2, to sell merchandise of high and proven quality; 3. to make prompt deliver- 
1es—free in Atlanta; 4. to extend credit courtesies to responsible customers at cash 
prices; 5. to put branch stores in convenient Atlanta locations; 6. to have at your serv- 
ice trained salesmen who can help you get the most for your money. 


KING HARDWARE COMPANY 


MAIN STORE 


1022 PEACHTREE STREET 


827 GORDON STREET 


122 DECATUR STREET 


333 PETERS STREET 


53 PEACHTREE STREET 


CONVENIENT BRANCH STORES | 


3069 PEACHTREE 


421 MARIETTA STREET 
772 MARIETTA STREET 
393 MORELAND AVENUE 


113 S. MAIN ST., EAST POINT, GA. 
1711 LAKEWOOD AVENUE 
996 VIRGINIA AVENUE 


ROAD 109 E. COURT SQ., DECATUR, GA. 


| Germans.” 
| 


| stony silence tonight seriously delay- 
|ed completion of France’s proposed 


general European agreement for neu- | . . ‘ : 
‘armies claimed new victories at Tar- | 


answer | 


trality in Spain’s civil war. 
| Germany’s ffailure_ to 
| France’s overtures to join a non-ag- 


vy open 
nish reb- 


nazies intended to keep 
for help to the fighting 8S 
els as long as possible. 
Questions raised by Premier Mus- 
solini in Italy’s acceptance of non-in- 
terference “in principle” likewise was 
regarded as a fascist attempt to delay 
diplomatie negotiations, which offic- 
ials said might be long drawn out. 
Britain, Germany Protest. 
Even if eight interested European 


said, the French version of the agree- 
ment indicated only shipments of air- 
planes, arms and munitions would be 


'to supply either of 
| privately with money or such essential 
commodities as petroleum. 

Both Great Britain and Germany 
angrily protested to the rebel and loy- 


tions of Spain. 


ed in Barcelona was flatly called 
“murder” by a nazi official in Ber- 
lin in a protest to authorities in the 
Catalonian capital, and to the Madrid 
government sped another protest 
gainst the bombardment of a German 
steamer. 

(Great Britain warned both rebels 


for your money 


THE value you get when you 
buy Kellogg’s Corn Flakes is 
more than simply a big pack- 

age of cereal ata te price. It’s 
quality —the matchless flavor 
and oven-fresh crispness that 
can’t be equaled. Ask your gro- 
cer for Kellogg’s by name, and 
get most for your money. 


Nothing takes the place of 
® 


- 


powers do agree to neutrality, it was. 


‘of Gijon, 


drid. Rebels renewed bombardment 
northern seacoast city. 


In northern Aragon, government | 


dienta and Graner. To the south, 


‘they reported occupation of Alcolba, 


i 
' 


i 


} 
i 
| 


forbidden, leaving foreign nations free | 
the belligerents | 


gression pact was considered in some | three miles from Cordoba and Baena, 


diplomatic quarters an indication the | 


37 miles distant from the fascist-held 


city. 
Positions Unchanged. 
In the 21 days of fighting, 
tions of the respective forces have re-| 
mained little changed—except for'| 


} 


posi- 


daily claims to towns of relative minor 
importance. 

The government tonight still held 
an apparently firm grip on Madrid, 
the Mediterranean and Bay of Biscay 
eoastline, and the central area of the 
country. 

Fascists clung to the key cities of 
the inland north, Burgos and Zara- 
goza, and were powerful in the south- 
ern sector. 

The governor of Malaga reported 
surrender of Cadiz debels, reported 
also last night, but it was not defi- 
nitely determined which force held the 


'southern city. 
alist governments the treatment of | 
their nationals in the revolt-swept sec- | 


Steady progress toward the rebel 
stronghold of Cordoba was reported | 


from the south, the government claim- | 


(The exécution of four nazis report- | 


} 
t 


| 
| 


' with President Manuel 


ing seizure of several towns in the 


province, although acknowledging oth- | 


ers remained in rebel control. 


In line with loyalist plan to erush | 
the rebellion in Cordoba, martial law | 
was proclaimed there and in the ad- ' 


jacent province of Jaen. 


This was one of the first acts of | 
Juan Sarabia, the new war minister, | 
_whose control of the defenses was ex- 
pected to give impetus to a new drive 


to quash the uprising. 
Sarabia has been closely associated 
Azana_ who, 


. despite his scholarly habits, has a con- | 


| siderable rep&tation as an 
| military strategist. 
portfolio during the republic's 
_ years, 


| experiment of 
into complete darkness as a 


Capital Darkened. 


amateur | 
He held the war. 
first | 


The government repeated tonight its | 


‘tionary practice against possible air 


| raids. 
-air raid positions and the 


Firemen were ordered to take 


throwing the capital | 
precau- | 


subway, | 


_normally closed at midnight, was to | 
| remain open as a bomb shelter for the | 


| 
' 
| 
} 


; 
: 
t 


realistic practice. 


Leftist authorities in Barcelona de- | 


creed seizure of property belonging to 
persons who aided the revolt in Cata- 
lonia. 

Another decree confiscated property 
of the church and religious orders in 
accordance with the constitution. Em- 


_ployes took over street car lineg in 


the Mediterranean post and planned 
to operate them through control of a 
committee of seven workers, 
ey eontemplated lowered fares, 
shorter hours and increased pay. 
(Diplomats returning from San Se- 
bastian said the city was without wa- 
ter or electricity and the inhabitants 
had little to eat except fish. 
(Officers of a French cruiser de- 


| people have been stripped 
of their political power.” 


The “true character” « 
Deal, the report said, and the trend of 
its policies “is just as uncertain te 
day as it was two years ago.” 

“Laws specifically proposed (a: 
emergency measures with limited life \’ 
it added, “have been declared by ips 
portant memebrs of the administration | 
to be the beginning of permanent | 
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Cakes, 35c 


Two tasty white layers . 
with plenty of delicious Iet 


Get Rid of Insect Pests! 


Bee Brand Insect Powder 
Kills Flies, Roaches Mosquitoes 
10¢ and 


Fly Swatters, 3 for 25e¢ 
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elared the seaport of Gijon is in ruins 
after a two-day shelling by the rebel 
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—any dimensions. 


Brick, cement, paint, roof: | 
, hardware—everything 

you need. In any quantity, 

delivered. 


240 MARIETTA, N. W. 


all building or repairs 
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PAGE THREE 


HECKLER, TALMADGE 
IN WORDY ENGAGEMENT 


Continued From First rm. 


termed “freak” application of the 
law's taxing provision to turpentine 
operators. ‘* 

“How about at Gainesville after 
the storm when rou said that they 
didyt need any federal help?” the 
man asked. 

“Oh, yes,” - 
“you are the man. 
his picture taken 


The picture reference was not ex- 
plained. Severs Talmadge mer 
ers‘ gathered ahont the questioner, 

“Don't treat *Sim, rough.” the Gov- | 
erno shonted, “Treat him like a| 
gentieman. 

He added tha: 
made that refer: 
I'll meet vou 

In Fi 

The man’s . 
noise of the 
friends jeste) + 
peared in a goo) 

“Just -let the 
of thing during 


‘imadge responded, 
who wouldn't have 


“If you said that I 
ice to the CCC boys, | 
iywhere you say.” | 
eh Humor. | 
ly was lost in the’ 
wd, but Talmadge’s | 
th him and he ap- | 
humor, 
n keep up that sort! 
the campaign,” Tal-! 
madgeé said, “and the good people of | 
Georgia will «show them such an! 
avalanche of votes in the September. 
primary they will remember it to 
their last day,” ~ 

The Governor. taking cognizance of 
reports that hisiway trucks were used 


a 


Ad ¥ 


Highway Workers Building . Plattorm for Talmadge 


oe + - _ rn a ee ee me ee 


A group of workmen, 


A ES NR A ET RN — a nae menage 


said i supporters of Senator Richard B. Russell dfs 
Highway Department are shown building the platform at Swainsboro from which ‘Governor Talmadge spoke 


yesterday in his campaign for the Georgia senate seat. 


Roosevelt landslide in 1982 and was 
re-elected in 19384. In Washington he 
was regarded as a promising young 
legislator and was on his way to a 
positioa of power in the democratic 
majority of the house. 

The late speaker, Joseph W. Byrns, 
had so much contidence in him that 
he made him one of-the two “official 
objectors” for the democrats—an of- 
fice of considerabie responsibility. It 
was Zioncheck’s duty to read all of 
the hundreds of private bills—minor 
pieces of legislation which called for 
a staggering total of appropriations. 
Private bills pass only by unanimous 
consent. It was Zioncheck’s duty to 
object-—-and thereby defeat—private 
bills which he did not consider meri- 
torious, 

In many night sessions of the house 
of representatives he objected to bill 
after bill, thereby saving the United 
States Treasury thousands of dollars. 

After Mrs. Zioncheck was revived, 
she drove away in the car and two 
hours later newspapermen were un- 
able to locate her. 


ZIONCHECK CALM 
UNTIL THIS YEAR 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 7.—(UP)— 
Representative Marion A. Zioncheck, 
democrat, Washington, was a_ hard- 
working freshman congressman who 
did little to attract newspaper atten- 
tion until the beginning of this year. 
On New Years Eve he. was ar- 
rested in, an apartment house lobby, 
where he had taken charge of the 
switchboard and had rung all the 
apartments. He was charged with 
disorderly conduct. 


After his appearance in court, 


_ 


to be employes of the 


in constructing the platform from 
which he spo said that the citi- | 
zens of Swainsboro “paid for it by 
subscription.” ? 

He also departed from 
a reference to the national guard. The 
crowd cheered when he received a 
negative respo: to the question: 
“Are there a) troops here today?’ 

The (,0Vve ior eontinvued: 

“I’m going to show you 
are soldiers here, but they 
the pay roll of the state. They are 
soldiers who are going to the polls 
September 9 and vote for Talmadge.” 

Objects to “Delousing.”’ 

Diseussing New Deal expenditures 
for what he said were “delousing New 
Yorkers” and. surveying the Mediter- 
ranean sea, he enid: 

“As long as they hire leading wom- | 
en to head their activities in your | 
communities and bring them from | 
other states. I say get all you ean | 
out of them.” | 


There was ai shonted 
“Tell us about Wallace.” 


“All right,’ Talmadge said, “Wal- 
lace was a republican when he: was 
appointed to the cabinet.” 


“I challenge anybody to say that 
Talmadge has left the farmers of this 
state or that the farmers have left 
Talmadge,’ he said in attacking the 
processing tax. 

Of the jute-cotton situation, Tal- 
madge said his opponent ‘ ‘talks about 
jute.” He called for a baseball and 
tossed it into the audience. | 

“Look at it,” he said. “Made 
Japan.” 

Injects Racial Question. 

Talmadge aaserted a negro was sent 
into ’Harris cotnvty as an instructor 
for farmers on a resettlement project, 

“And I want: to say to the credit 
of the people of Harris county,” Tal- 
madge said, “that when he went into 
a drug store.toeat°a sandwich and 
get a drink thet’ they made him take 
bush bond.” 

He pledged td return Georgians 
money collected by the federal govern- 
meut in processing taxes if elecetd to’ 
the senate or “rock this nation from 
coast to, coast.” 

He dese ‘ribed the social security act 
as “another Jaw that is un onstitu- 
tional on the. face of it, but which 
was’ rubber stamped by our congress- 
men and senators.” 

Of references to the stafe’s bonderl 
indebtedness, Talmadge said.his oppo-:to M 
nents “‘don't tell you about the state’s | 
floating debt of nearly 88,000,000 
which has been paid entirely during 
my administration as governor” and 
“they don’t mention that this year’s 
installment of highway certificates 
has been paid to the counties.” 

Protests Play. 

He protested the staging “‘at the tax- 
payers expense, by a mixed enast,”’ ot 
the New York play, “Turpentine, 
which he described as a WPA produe- 
tion. 

“It accuses white men of 
upon negro men and women, 
“of brutality by armed guards in tur- 
pentine camps, of lies against which 
our senators and congressmen should eat, 
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suggestion: 
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he 
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way 
far 


lying 
anv be 
atrocities 
he said, 
Mi 


protest and demand to end with all the 


Other 
Pope, 


the Macon convention in October; 
Daniel, 
M. Lester, candidate for attorney 
general; 
“omptroller 
Linder, 
commissioner of agriculture. 


PRESOURE 1 EAERIED 
10 SUPPRESS PHOTOS 


Continued From First Page. 


Russell followers in the section de- 
clared 
of highway 
roborated other claims that Talmadge 
and his supporters are using the state | 


ments an editorial in the Macon Tele- 
graph, 
answering a question fired by Royal 
Daniel, 
Press, 


Mr. 


meetings and the Talmadge organ had | 
ridiculed 
phatie 
torial was: headed 
tion.” : 
“ROYAL ASKS A QUESTION,” 
“Royal Daniel, of the Quitman Free 
Press, ought to take a trip, 
old gentleman has been down there in | 
that neck of the woods so long he does 
rot know 
necks of the 
Says 
the Talmadge campaign a pushoff by 
‘estimating how many people could ride | 
on a truck, 


chance, 
“WY 
looked like a highway truck at any of | 
the Talmadge 
“That 
“No, Royal, there have been no-high- | 


as 


‘Come 
eheck up for yourself. In this day 


will do almost anybody good. 


[as 


O10, 


gth of their beings.” 
speakers included J. Ellis! 
of Lyons, candidate for lieuten- 
governor, who pledged his sup- 
to the platform to be adopted at 
J 
treasurer ; 


ROOSEVELT 10 INVITE 
LANDON 10 CONFERENCE: 


Continued From First Page. 


candidate for 


Homer CC. Parker, candidate 
general, and ‘Tom| 
re-election as 


eandidate for warps ; 
and all its agencies dealing with any 


| 
' 
| Senereency or relief measures. My 


| ahead of anything else I am doing, 
he said, 

Prior to his inauguration in 1933, 
| President Roosereic turned down an 
on anti-depression measures, 

Before going to the drouth belt, 
President expects to spend Monday 
througn Thursday of next week 


ee oe 


on ee 


in northern and western Pennsylvania 
and soutsern New York hit by floods 
last March, and probably a week at 
| Hyde Park. 

use| After what he said was a great deal 
'of telephoning all around the country, 


with the $100 hae 
ed. 


not been 


the evidence of the 
trucks and materials cor- 


that 


state time and state equip- | 


ves, 
desire. 


and federal officials. 


whenever they 
Use Creates Furor. : 
use of the trucks created " 
| 


ern dust bowl area, which he said in 
effect means tae western Dakotas, 
for two or thre: days and while there 


e 
all over the section today. 
the same time Swainsboro citi- 
were reading with various com- 
| States aud of Wyoming and Montana. 
While in the Dakotas, Mr. 
'velt indicated he would confer 
| with the great plains drouth commit- 
‘tee, which is scheduled to 
drouth districts from Texas to the Ca- 
nadian boundary beginning in mid- 
| Augus?, 


which is supporting Talmadge, 
editor of the Quitman Free 


if highway 
Talmadge | 


asked 
to aid 


had 


used 


Daniel 
S were 


him and given him an em- 
for an answer. The edi- | 
“Royal Asks a Ques- 
part: 


Will Turn South. 

From the Dakotas, the President 
| will enter Minnesvta and 
‘and try to see Governors Olson 
'La Follette. Then he will turn south, 
probabiy to Iow. for the conference 
to which Landon will be asked. 

The trip will end up with a swing 


“no? 


It. said in 
This genial 


is going on in other | 
In his last issue | 
Telegraph gave | 


what 
woods, 
‘The Macon 


sissippi river and consultations with 
the governors of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Kentucky. 

Plans for the period 
and how many trucks went 
eRae. Were they, now, by any _ definite, Mr. Roosevelt said, except 
State Highway trucks” ‘for keeping an engagement mace | 
anything that | months ago for September 10 in Char- 
lotte, N. C., at what he said would be 
|a sort of seven-state home-coming 
| meeting. 
| The following day he is to speak a 
the international conference in Wash- 
ington, which opens September 7. 

After .completing the drouth trip, | 
the President said, he might go to 
Charlotte directly, by way of Wash- 
ington, or along a route that would 
take him into the Tennessee Valley 

Authority's district and the Great 
| Smoky mountain. 

The drouth problem, the President 
said, divides itself into three parts. 
First, he said, is immediate relief, 


SS eee RE eset tte emesis 


am 


e haven't seen 


meetings. 
gag won't work. 
t 
trucks and no highway cars, so 
signs or lettering indicate. 
up and see_us sometime’ and 
of 
and liars vou ought not to take 
uly ¢ word for it. Anda little trip 
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(grace Price, of P erry shurg, | 
whirrs an eggheater to call her | 


The cat responds. 
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the clothes you prefer! 


Since 1879 Muse’s has been an Atlanta institution~and 

the outstanding fashion authority in the entire South. 
loday we join The Atlanta Constitution in celebration 

of the One Hundredth Anniversary of Atlanta... The 
— e City of the South—which we so proudly call our 
ome! 


==Geo. Muse Clothing Cos= 


THE STYLE CENTER OF THE SOUTH 


work as Governor of Kansas comes | 


invitation to consult President Hoover | 
the 


in | 
Washington, perhaps two days in areas | 


|Mr. Roosevelt mapped a program for. 
four separate conierences with heads | 
of drouth states, other state executives | 


He whi proceed first to the north-. 


| will see the governors of those two' 


Roose- | 
also | 


inspect | 


Wisconsin | 
and i 


into corn belt states east of the Mis- | 


immediately 
following the drouth area tour are in- | 


| ster 


Zioncheck was the subject of some 
good-natured kidding in the house 
floor when he tried to insert a state- 
ment. into the Congressional Record 
relative to the hearings. After that 
incident, however, he 


which can be and is being taken care 
of. He said the emergency relief ma- 
|chinery would be pretty well organized 
before he reached the drouth region. 

The second, he said, relates to car- 
irying on through the winter and 
ispring. He explained that by the time 
snow flies, the building of check dams 
‘and other outside projects will have 
'to be abandoned and a way found of 
| providing other employment through 
‘the winter and spring, caring for live- 
|stock, supplying seeds for spring plant- 
‘ing and solving the mortgage and 
debt problem during the cold months. 

The third phase, the President said, 
‘involves long-range planning, which | 
will be taken up with the great plains | 
drouth committee, which is headed by 
Morris Cooke. ; 

Secretary Wallace was added offi- | capped 
cially to the committee membership to- | 
day. 


cap traffic escapades. 
A Washington motorcycle 


as he sped 70 
fashionable Connecticut avenue. 


in traffie court. 


in taking him 
| man. 

Haya Angers Judge. 
Trip Non-Political. 
the President insisted that} however, Zioncheck 
state trip will be non-| 
political, He said no speeches were} 
planned. He added, however, that | 
after viewing the crop destruction of | 
_ the drouth, he possibly might feel that | 
| the country ought to have a picture | 


Aanin Finally, 
the drouth 


traffic judge. 


painted for it of what the drouth | 28. 


Oe salle aki ted “he deel al tive John_ J. O’Cononr, democrat, 
> af a » 

eA re iy Tagst ae pio state| NeW York, one of the house leaders, | 
ea Spess AL Aimos, every =e <! put up the money and 
fair, but that he was declining. Many | 

e ” | release. 
of the fairs, he said, are having days | 
set aside for various political candi- 
dates, 

During the day the President talked | 
‘over constitutional phases of national 
labor relations act and other labor|.. ; 
sae Inca | riage license. 
legislation with Charlton Ogburn, gen- B 
OuUnse Americ: “edera- | , 
nt ng pong the American Federa 'tory but discovered later that 

ee), |minister had left town. 

He said, however, that there 


was) 
3 , os ty a | So Zioncheek and 
‘no discussion of the family row with- 

‘in the federation. 


| heard from next when 


‘eral 


The federation's ex- 


for a license from a court employe and 
ecutive council has just told 10 unions | got : Prt 


. married. Zioncheck returned 
they would be suspended unless they | : 


withdrew in 30 days from the commit- | Washington that afternoon 
tee for industrial organization. 

| Others on the calling list were | 
Walker W. Van Kirk, director of the! 
|'National Peace Conference, and Mr. 
‘and Mrs. James A. Moffett. The Mot- 
fetts were luncheon guests. Now an 
oil company executive, Moffet former- | 
ly was federal housing administrator. 


know whether he was married or not. 


riage. 
| <After a couple of days in the capital 
posing for newspaper photographers, 
the couple started south on a honey- 
| moon trip in Zioncheck’s high-power- 
‘ed roadster which had got him into 
‘trouble with traffic authorities. On the 
'way, he had two brushes with police 


WINDOW DRESSING HIT ssz. Seitsucitiensaans, aaa 
IN INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


collateral and another in the Caro- 
| 
| Continued From First Page. 


linas. 
Photographic Honeymoon. 

The couple fmally reached Florida | 
and for several days there were more | 
| photographs. The honeymooners cm- 
|barked on a West Indies cruise that 
took them to Puerto Rico. It was there 
‘that Zioncheck invented the Zioncheck 
determine the zipper, a concoction of rye and honey 
have which he formally introduced when he 
returned to New York. 

A diet of zippers led to an amazing 


effort to 
extent to which underwriters 
ignored this provision than with a| 
view to immediate imposition of pen- | 
alities on individuals. iseries of escapades. 
Fry. under questioning by Commis-'!car of a Puerto Rican 
sion Counsel James Austin, said that had an accident: he was 
through trick purchases and sales of | with a duel by a man involved in the 
| securities, investment trusts could bol-! accident: he “invaded” a visiting Ger- 
income accounts and “deceive; man battleship and taunted the nazi 
shareholders.” Uniform accounting | officers. 
methods, he said, would remedy this. Ile also demanded that the United 
Fry expressed -vigorous opposition | States marines be.summoned to protect 
to any regulation which would bar} him and said that otherwise he would 


more in an 


resident and 


a broker or investment banker from | be foreed to flee to the V irgin Islands. 
‘going into the investment trust busi-| The Zionchecks arrived in New York 
ness. | where reporters made a Roman holi- 
‘day of the end of their honeymoon 
‘trip. The congressman had acquired a 
'bieyvele which he said he would ride 
to W ashington to escape the ‘“‘perse- 
icution” of the police who had arrested 
him for speeding so many times. He 
posed with his wife on the handlebars. 

Round of Clubs. 

Once ashore, there was a perpetual 

round of night clubs. 


“Divorce” Urged. 

Suggestions that investment banks | 
and brokerage firms be divorced from 
investment trusts had developed in 
previous hedrings. 

Austin asked whether Fry thought | 
it would be advis able for investment | 
trusts to have “periodic and unher- | 
alded visitat ions from examiners, who | 
would perform duties similar to those ‘onstrations of the Zioncheck zipper, 
of bank examiners.’ 'all culminating by the 

“TI don’t think any investment trust | wading in the gilded pool at Rocke- 
can take exception to examination by /| feller Center. Zioncheck rolled up his 
regulariy constituted bodies at any) trousers and jumped in the pool one 
time,’ Fry replied. ‘‘As to what good | |'morning. and on his invitation his 
it would do—as reflected by results of | 
bank examinations in the last five | 
years—I just don’t know.’ & 

Laughter rippled through the hear- 
ing room. | 

Prior to the hearing, the commis- | 
sion filed in federal district court 
here a brief in a case brought by | 
Frederick ‘T. Fisher, of New Canaan, 
Conn., seeking to restrain it from | 
compelling attendance of certain wit- | 
|nesses or examining certain records | 
‘in the investment inquiry. The brief | 
‘contended the commission has ample | 
| authority to subpoena witnesses and | 
| records. 


ZIONCHEGK KILLS SELF 
IN JUMP FROM CLUB 


Continued From First Page. 


and waded too. 


a Seattle physician, during the aft- 
ernoon. 

The congressman left Nadeau and /| 3 
Mrs. Zioncheck in the automobile! § 
|while he went to his office. 3 

When Zioncheck did not return to) 
|the car in what he considered a rea- | 
sonable length of ‘time, Nadeau went 
to the congressman's office, and found | # 
him writing the note. & 

Zioncheck landed on his head, im-| 3 
mediately in front of the car in which | % 
his wife waited, Deputy Coroner Tom | 3 
| Brill Jr. said. 
| Mrs. Zioncheck, whom the congress- 
'man married last spring, screamed 
| and fainted. She was revived shortly. 
Worried by Publicity. 
| Nadeau, much shaken, came down 
lin the elevator, but was not immedi- 
ately able to go out in the street, 
| where a crowd congregated around the 
congressman’ s body. 

“He was very worried about newe- 
paper publicity,” he said. 
| Zioncheck had rented the office 
only a week ago, apparently for use 
‘during his campaign for re-election. 

Coroner Mittelsadt said there was 
‘no doubt but what Zioncheck’s death 
was suicide. 

Well Thought Of. 

Zioncheck went to congress on the 


| 


appropriately photographed for the 


newspapers. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Benjamin Scott 
Young, from whom Zioncheck had sub- 
leased a fashionable furnished apart- 
ment here, returned from a Caribbean 
cruise to find her furniture “wrecked.” 
She threatened court proceedings to 
oust the playboy congressman and 
moved in the apartment herself to 
try to keep him and his bride out. 


Mrs. Young declined to leave on 
Zioncheck’s invitation and on two oc- 
casions she was shoved bodily out of 
the apartment. She charged that he 
kicked her out one time and still has 
a damage suit pending against him in 
court here. 

Mrs. Zioncheck became nervously ex- 
hausted during the series of escapades 
that wound up their honeymoon and 
one Saturday evening “disappeared,” 
to rest in seclusion with friends, with- 
out telling her husband where she was 
going. 

The congressman was so annoyed 
when he could not find his wife that 
he began throwing her clothes out 
the window of their apartment. Neigh- 
bors called police and once again Zion- 
check was arrested. This time he was 
dragged out to the partol wagon bare- | 
footed and barechested wearing only 
his trousers. 

After an hour or two at the precinct 
station, his secretary posted $25 col- 
lateral to get him out. The following 
day he spent dropping in on all of his 
wife’s friends he could think of. On | 
Monday came the climax to all his | 
escapades that caused police to dub 
him a “wild man.” 

Bottles for F. D. R. 

Roaring down a street crowded with 
early morning traffic, Zioncheck stop- | 


quieted down 
again and it was not until later in 
the spring that he again began to at- 
tract attention with a series of mad- 


police- 
man overtook him early one morning 
miles an hour down | 
He | 
was given a ticket but failed to carry | 
out its instructions about appearing 
This resulted in his) 
first all-day brawl with the Wash- | 
ington police who were greatly handi- | 
into custody 
due to his immunity as a congress- 


sub- 
mitted to arrest and went Mefore a’ 
His behavior in court 
was so belligerent that the judge had | 
him locked in a cell for a while and 
finally fined him $45, partly for con- 
tempt of court and partly for speed- | 
He had no money to pay the fine 
and was held in jail until Representa- 


secured his 


Seattle's playboy congressman was 
he suddenly 
|appeared at the marriage license bu- 
reau with Rubye Louise Nix, a PWA 
stenographer, and sought to get a mar- 
| He picked the name of 
'a minister out of the telephone direc- | 
the | 


his bride-elect 
'motored to Annapolis, borrowed the $2 


to 
| and en- 
‘countering reporters pretended not to 


Mrs, Zioncheck confirmed the mar- 


He borrowed the | 


threatened | 


numerous dem- | 


Zionchecks | 


wife took off her shoes and wventy were 
All these evenis were 


ped his roadster at the White House 
land demanded to see President Roose- 
'vyelt. He wanted the President to call 
‘out an army machine gun squad to 
“bombard” a downtown hotel where | 
he charged his wife had heen “‘kidnap- | 
ed.’ Told the President was “out "| 
he left a brief case containing two beer | 
| bottles and a ping pong ball. | 
Then Zioncheck went to police head- | 

| 

} 


quarters and tried to get a warrant 
against Vice President John N. Garner 
‘whom he charged with conspiracy to 
hide his bride. When this failed he 
‘began another wild ride which ended 
| when police arrested him again. 

This time the congressman was tak- 
en to Gallinger municipal hospital 
where he spent three weeks in the 
capenenntle ward for mental observa- 
tion. The District of Columbia com- 
missioners filed a petition in district 
court calling upon Zioncheck to show 
cause why he should not be adjudged 
insane. 

Before the lunacy hearing could be 


which would, in effect, overcome his 
“elation.” 

“Zioencheck, in his present condi- 
tion, is dangerous,” Dr. Arthur Ellis 
Pattrell, sdnitarium superintendent, 
said after the representative jumped 
a seven-foot fence and fl 

“In his present state, he should not 
be crossed. If he does not have proper 
treatment, the results may be bad.” 


and he 


better if he made the race 
for re- 


changed his mind and filed 
nomination. 


—— ee 


LACK OF TREATMENT 
HOSPITAL DECLARES. 
BALTIMORE, Md., Aug. 7.—(UP) |} 


Doctor supervisors of Sheppard- 
Enoch Pratt sanitarium from which 
Representative Marion A. Zioncheck 
escaped before his return to Seattle, 
said tonight the congressman’s sui- 
cide probably resulted from lack of 
medical treatment. 


When he bolted from the institu- 
tion's excercise yard one recent Sun- 
day, the psychiatrists predicted his 
freedom would serve him no good. 

The doctors described Zioncheck as 
“a person suffering from a state of 
elation” when they had him under ob- 
servation for five days. Unless he 
were treated, they said, he would be- 
come increasingly ill. ~, 

The treatment they had planned be- 
fore he broke loose from their care 
consisted chiefly of supervised rest 


BANKHEAD FEARED 
“THIS WOULD HAPPEN” 

JASPER, Ala., Aug. 6—(UP)— 
Speaker of the House William Bank- 
head said tonight that he had feared 
“for some time that something like 
this would happen” when informed 
that Representative Marion A. Zion- 
check, of Seattle, had taken his own 
life. | 

“Poor fellow,” Bankhead said. “I 
am deeply distressed to hear it. 

“But I have been apprehensive that 
something like this might happen for 
some time. It is most unfortunate. 
dislike to say such a thing, but I felt 
‘that he was totally irresponsible.” 


‘held, Mrs. Zioncheck and other rela- 
‘tives arranged for his transfer out of | 
| the district to the Sheppard-Enoch- 
Pratt hospital, near Baltimore. He 
was taken in an ambulance, bound in 
» straitjacket. He shouted to’ report- 
| ers at the hospital that he was being 
| “kidnaped.” 

About 10 days after his admission, | 
Zioncheck was in the institution’s ex- | 
ercise yard when he suddenly scaled | 
the fence with an agility that sur- 
prised hospital attendants. He dis- 
appeared before anyone discovered 
which way he went. 

An elaborate search was made of 
the extensive grounds of the insti- 
tution but Zioncheck was not heard | 
from until 5 o'clock the next morning | 
when a scrubwoman entering his of- 
fice in the house office building at | 
Washington encountered a sleepy fig- | 
ure in a chair. It was Zioncheck. He | 
roused himself and shouted to the sur- | 
elaod woman: 

“Get out!” 

Then he barricaded himself inside | 
his ofice for 18 hours. Finally, early | 
in the afternoon, Kenneth Romney, 
sergeant-at-arms of the house obtained | 
‘access to his office and discussed with | 
Fioncheck some solution to the im-| 
possible situation. They worked out | 
am agreement by which local police | 
would not molest him and Zioncheck | 
would return to Seattle for a rest. | 
Romney arranged transportation on | 
the midnight train for Chicago. 


A stentless e-em 


According to the plans laid out by | 
Romney, Zioncheck appeared at _U nion 
station a few minutes before his train | 

| was to leave. He appeared calm. 
Puffing on a cigar, he said: 
“T’ll be back.” 

Upon boarding the train, he + gg 
: drawing room with George Bishop, | 

capitol policeman appointed through | 
Zioncheck’s influence. At each end of| 
l the ear policemen were stationed with | 
instructions not to admit anyone who 
did not have a reservation for that' 
| ear. oe 
Zioncheck remained in his drawing | 
room until he reached Chicago. There | 
' Zioncheck and his friend, Bishop, w ere | 
| aided by the Chicago police in at-| 
tempting to remain Bc nro while | 
arrangements were made to put the| 
congressman aboard an airplane bound | 
for Seattle. 

Three hours after his 
congressman was in a plane, but even | 
then his troubles were not over. Be-| 
fore the plane left the field it taxied | 
over to a hangar and Zioncheck was | 
asked to get out. Airline officials re-| 
fused to permit him to travel unlegs 
accompanied by Bishop and Bishop's 
transportation had not been arranged | 
for. Zioncheck. then continued his trip | 
by train. | 

Just before he got to Seattle he) 
was joined by his wife, who flew to} 
' meet him. Zioncheck’s plans for the | 
congressional campaign were uncer-| 
| tain. He had said that he wanted to 
'rest. Recently he announced that due | 
to the illness of his mother he had’ 
decided not to run for re-election. 

The next day, however, he said his} 
mother had told him she would feel | 


arrival the 


- -  aeenenn iene 


Listen in on Enid Day over WSB every 
morning at 9:30 


Last 3 Days 


DRUGS and 
TOILETRIES 


Candidates that deserve your hearty support. 
Come to Davison’s today, Monday and Tuesday 
and stock up on your favorites while they can 
be had at these low Sale prices. 


*Macy’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia (quart) 44c 
Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia (pint). 

50c size 3ic 
Saraka. 1.25 size—§85§e 
Wampole’s Compound. 
$1 size —6§7c 
*Macy’s Russian Mineral 
Oil (quart) 54c 
*Macy’s Russian Mineral 
Oil (pint) 34c 
*Macy’s Mineral Oil with 
Agar (pint) S6c 
*Macy’s Mineral Oil with 
Agar and Phenolphtha- 
lein 56c 
*Macy’s Witch Hazel 
(quart) 39c 
*Macy’s Witch Hazel 
(pint): 24c 
Murine. 48c size—38e 


Dental 
Preparations 


Pepsodent Mouth Wash, 
16-0z. $1 size——@4@e 


14 


ounces. 


59c 


*Macy’s Prophylactum 
Mouth Wash (amber), 
32-02. 9c 


Ipana Tooth Paste. 50c 
size 29¢ 


Pepsodent Tooth Paste. 
50c size 29c 


Squibb’s Tooth Paste. 
50c size 33¢c 
*Macy’s Mint Fiavored 
Tooth Paste 17¢c 
*Macy’s Milk of Magnesia 
Tooth Paste 19¢ 
Prophylactic Tooth 

Brushes. 50c size— 
3 for $1 


Takamine Tooth Brushes, 


6 to each box————_-@9Ye 


Listerine, 
75c size 


Hair Preparations 


Fitch’s Shampoo, 
75c size 


43c 


Vitalis Hair Tonic. 
75c size 


Soaps 67 


Vaseline Hatr Tonic. 


75c size —-G3c 


*Macy’s Scalp Stimu- 
lant 44c 


*Macy’s Olive Oil Sham- 
poo —24c and 44c 


Davison’s Blossom Soap, 
12 cakes to box, assort- 
ed colors. 79c size §9e 


Deodorants 


Mum, 2-ounce. 


60c size -40c 
* Macy’s Deodorant, cream 
or liquid, 4-0z. 3ic 
*Macy’s Deodorant, cream 
or liquid, Zic 


Heck, 50c size 39c 


Creams and 
Hand Lotions 


*Macy’s Almond 
Lotion 


49c 


Jergens’ Lotion. 
50c size 


3ic 
3ic 


Hinds’ Lotion. 


Home Remedies 3 
50c size 


Hinds’ Lotion. 
$1 size 


Sal Hepatica. 
60c size 


Alka Seltzer. 
60c size 


39c 74c 


Pond’s Cream. 
1.35 size 


Pond’s Cream. 
83c size 
Lady 
1.25 size 
Lady 
75¢ size 


98c 


47c 


Ironized Yeast. 
$1 size 


Petrolagar No. 
4.25 size 


Ovaltine. $1 size—52e 


Regulin, 14-ounce 
size 


55c 


Esther Cream. 
92c 


Esther Cream. 


55c 


*Macy’s Cleansing Cream, 


14-ounce 1.19 


Milk of Mag- *Macy’s Cold Cream, 14- 
24c ounce 79¢c 


*You save EVERY DAY on Macy’s laboratory tested products. 
You get DOUBLE in this great 3-Day Sale! Note the large 
quantities for the prices. 


{ 


Sic 


*Macy’s 
nesia (pint) 


TOILETRIES AND DRUGS, STREET FLOOR 


in Air-Conditioned Davison’s 


DAVISON 
PAXON CO, 


ATLANTA -- affiliated with MACY'S. "“New York 
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Wife, Convicted in Murder Plot 
Wil. h DARED IN ant Of Husband, Goes Home With Mate 
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ROOSEVELT POLICIES | Mixup Storm Moves Over to Macon 


With Cameramen and Mary Louise 


| MEN SENTENCED 1 THTTON EMPLOYS 


Auto Theft Series Brings 


| PRMSED BY FORTIN 


With Heart, Candidate 
Declares in Speech. 


“Georgia needs a government with a | 
Judge Blanton Fortson de-| 
' ae the Dionne quintuplets into the 


heart,” 
clared in a radio speech in Atlanta 
last night. | 


“Georgia needs to follow in its state. 


policies the leadership of Roosevelt, 


who says the government must and | 
agents rnd lawyers, with an eye to 


shall equalize opportunities between 
those who have and those who have 
not. I have taken my stand beside 


Roosevelt and I declare to you now-| 
that a tide of publie opinion has been | 


started which will result in victory 
on September 9, for the cause I rep- 
resent.” 


Fortson’s speech followed a group | 
“cnggrnac 26 | 


meeting of supporters re 
counties. Tate Wright, 
manager, 
statewide meetings will be held from 
time to time during the campaign. 
Harry Hodgson, 
man, announced that a two-day motor- 
cade will leave Athens for 


is campaign 


son’s candidacy, returning to Athens 
by a different route. 

Pembroke Pope, of Washington, de- 
clared that the people of Wilkes coun- 


ty, where Fortson was born, are “‘sup- | 
porting Blanton Fortson proudly be- | 
cause to them he represents the high | 
ideals and statesmanly qualities which | 
have made sons of Wilkes famous in| her 
| cles 


’ 


the past and honored our state.’ 


Fortson, who speaks at Eatonton; 


this afternoon at 4 o'clock said: 


“Everywhere I have gone I have. 


found the people yearning for a new 
day in Georgia. I find them turning 


their eyes to the future praying that | 
that the day will come when peace | 


will reign and every man will put his 


hand to the plow and every woman | 


and every child will forward | 
ie weerce SOPWETS ‘useless bulbs out into the back yard 


to the goal which now we can_ but 


dimly see, but which is ahead of us. 
‘that if they were lumps of coal, in- 


‘stead, they would guarantee the Pitt- | A 
be ' . | She received a letter from her mother 


and which we must and will some day 
reach. 
Fortson reiterated his advocacy of 


a lower legal rate of interest in Geor-| 
gia and opposition to the 15-mill tax. 
the | 


limitation amendment. He said 
amendment will “reduce the taxes of 
those best able to maintain public 
services and deny to the boys and 
girls of Georgia the educational op- 
portunities they deserve.” 


Athens business- 7! ~ lee 
| sions of all this turmoil in the same 


Albany | 


next Monday in the interests of Fort- | 
and the cameras register the roguish 


tilt of her eyes as she announces to 


'C. Garners, 


| Pittmans yesterda 


State Needs Government 


| her life just now. 


announced that other such| Teporters from sun-up 


By LAMAR @. BALL. 

A strange quiet settled over the 
Capitol avenue home of the DUaniel 
as Mary Louise 
Garner-Pittman, 1f-year-old center of 
the mixed-baby mystery, posed for sev- 
eral score photographs, waved her 
hand with an airy toss and moved 
swiftly toward Macon for more news- 
reel shots and movie auditions in the 
bright atmosphere of her new part- 
time home. 

Single-handed, Mary Louise has 
ackground this week, with her deci- 
sion to face life from now on with 
quadruplet parents. 

Newsreel men, tabloid reporters and 
camera men, true story magazine 


a possible split in possible movie con- 
tracts, have been dogging her foot- 
steps since she bounded breathlessly 
into the Pittman living room to carry 
the news in person that she no longer 


considered the Pittmans her parents, | 
' but that she would continue to share 
|her life with them henceforth in rec- 


ognition of services rendered. 

Mary Louise is having the thrill of 
She is tracked by 
to sun-down, 
and then a night shift picks her up. 
She has been photographed from every 
angle. She has recorded her impres- 


words dozens of times aS movie cam- 
eramen wave microphones before her 


the movie-going world “how happy 1 


am that I have found my real par- 


ents” and that a “blood test is okey- 
doke with me, but it wouldn’t change 
my mind one bit.” 

She has sold “exclusive rights’ to 
“own story” to a half dozen agen- 
that deal in those stories, al- 
though she never pauses to collect or 
to quibble about terms. 

The : 
home on Capitol avenue has been lit- 


tered day after day and night after | 


night with discarded flashlight bulbs. 
Poor, little Johnny Pittman, the mes- 
senger boy brother—or rejected broth- 
er—of Mary Louise, finds it his task 
every night to carry these piles of 


where they are stacked in such a pile 


mans warmth for a year or two. 
Daniel Pittman and his wife have 
heen more or less dazed since this 
strange twist in their lives burst from 
a clear sky. 


girl, 1.ho is now just as confisent 
that her actual parents are the John 
of Macon. 


living room of the Pittman | 


They were confident that | ; 
they were the actual parents of. the | Story in the newspapers. 


i 
| 


| 
j 
| 


i 


‘ing at Coletown, 


; 
' 


i 


‘away from 


I want to get away from it all. I’m 
sick of people. Why don’t they let me 
alone.” Those words have been made 
familiar to the American public by 
the story-writers of Hollywood and 
Louise did escape from it all that 
night—she went to a movie. Then, 
she came back to the Pittman home 
and went over the story again and 
again with the newspaper men and 
posed agreeably for the photographers 
until eafly the next morning, signing, 
as she rattled along, more “exclusive 
rights” to her own story, to be ghost- 
ed, of course, by the delighted news- 
paper men and magazine agents. 
Wants Beach Vacation. 

Continuing this determination to 
“get away from it all,” Mary Louise, 
at the Garner home in Macon yester- 
day .announced to Mr. Garner that 
she wants to take a vacation at Tybee 
Beach—‘“or any other beach after all 
of this is over.” 

“Can we?” she inquired archly, of 
Mr. Garner. 

“Anything you say,” beamed Papa 
Garner. 

Garner, who now finds his home in 
the turmoil that almost wrecked the 
battered old Pittman dwelling during 
the last few days says he plans big 
things for his new daughter—“as soon 
as the newspapers let me get ac- 
quainted with her.” Photographers 
and reporters hot on the scent of un- 
developed angles are swarming over 
his living room and bedrooms and do- 
ing all but photographing the interior 
of his ice box. 

And, back in Atlanta, the Pittman 
home, deserted momentarily by the 
invading guests of the last few days, 
is as quiet as the inside of a tomb. 
Mary Louise, however, has promised to 
come back again this week-end and 
things will liven up again. Mrs. Pitt- 
man is resting and Mr. Pittman is re- 
laxed in his favorite chair, both of 


'them bewildered by the suddenness of 


their abandonment. 
Daughter Writes. 

From Copper Hill, Tenn., yesterday 
came word from Edna Pittman, 19 
years old, another daughter of the 
Pittmans, who is now an evangelist in 
the Church of God—a licensed, but 
not an ordained evangelist, she ex- 
plained—who has been preaching about 
a year. 


Edna is conducting a revival meet- | 


near Copper Hill. 


telling of the strange erents that have 
befallen them lately. Edna. had been 
home about two months 


‘and had not read or heard about the 


“God is good,” she said, “and I do 
not understand why He has let this 


come into our lives, but I believe with | for probate in surrogate's 
Paul that all things work together| last Saturday. 


| 


| 
j 


OVER GREEN'S ESTATE 


Document Written 9 Years 
Before Marriage to Woman 
Who Survives as Widow. 


PORT HENRY, N. Y., Aug. 1.— 
(P)—A 180-word document designated 
as “the last will and testament” of 
the late Colonel Edward H. R. Green, 
was made public here today—the lat- 
est development in what may become 
a court battle between the colonel’s 
sister and widow for his estate esti- 
mated at $80,000,000. 

The instrument was written March 
28, 1908, nine years before the colonel 
married the woman who survives 4s 
his widow. He died June 8 at Lake 
Placid. 

The “will” bequeathed all the 
colonel’s property to his mother, the 
fabulously wealthy “railroad queen,” 
Hetty Green, who has since died, and 
his sister, now Mrs. Matthew Astor 
Wilks, of New York, and named them 
executrices. 

The text of the document: 

“I. Edward H. R. Green, of Terrell, 
state of Texas, being of sound and 
disposing mind and memory: and con- 
sidering the uncertainty of this life do 
make, publish and declare this to be 
my last will and testament as follows: 

Gives Estate to Mother. 

“First, after my lawful debts are 
paid I give, bequeath and devise to 
my mother, Hetty H. R. Green, of 
Bellows Falls, Vt., if she is living at 
the time of my death, all of my estate, 
both real and personal, and should she 
not be living at the time of my death 
then I give, bequeath and devise all 
my estate, both real and personal, to 
my sister, Hetty Sylvia A. H. Green, 
of Bellows Falls, Vt. 

“T hereby appoint my mother, Hetty 
H. R. Green; my sister, Hetty Syl- 
via A. H. Green, without bond, to be 
executrices of this my last will and 
testament, hereby revoking all former 
wills. In witness whereof I have 
hereunto inscribed my name and af- 
fixed my seal the 28th day of 
March, the year of our Lord, one 
thousand nine hundred eight. 


(Signed “EDWARD H. R. GREEN. | 


Dallas, 
Tex- 


“Witness: E. J. Gannon, 
Texas; E. M. Reardon, Dallas, 
as: A. V. Lane, Dallas, Texas.” 

Filed Last Saturday. 


The typewritten document was filed 
court here 


| 


| 
} 
| 
i 


| 


i 


| 


In disclosing the text, | 


MILTON, Fia., Aug. 7.—(#)—Mr. rails. He also declared Travis ac- 


and Mrs. L. W. Vann, of Pensacola, 
went home together today to await a 
court ruling on her plea for a new 
trial on charges of attempting to kill 
her husband by wrecking the railroad 
train on which he was engineer. 

Six jurors, who stayed up all night 
deliberating 111-2 hours over the 
state’s charges and the 40-year-old 
housewife and grandmother’s denials, 
convicted her today on a charge of 
being “an accessory before the fact 
in a conspiracy to commit murder.” 


Engineer Vann, 20 years older than 
his wife, declined comment but he took 
her home with him after Judge L. L. 
Fabisinski set August 31 at Crest- 
view for hearing the new trial mo- 
tion and continued in effect the $5,- 
000 bond which the husband posted 
shortly after the woman’s arrest in 
April. 

Mrs. Vann was just as calm when 
the jury announced its verdict as when 
the state accused her of planning with 
Earl Travis, 35 year-old former Cas- 
tleberry, Ala., carpenter, to kill her 
husband, collect his life insurance 
and marry. 


Travis, who did not attend Mrs. 
Vann’s trial, also is charged with 
conspiracy to kill the husband. He 
was granted a separate trial to be 
held later. 

Two negroes, Allen Langston and 
Allen Finley, were the state’s prin- 
cipal witnesses against Mrs. Vann. 
They recently pleaded guilty to 
charges of attempting to wreck Engi- 
neer Vann’s Louisville & Nashville 
passenger train but have not been sen- 
tenced. 

The housewife and the two negroes 
face sentences of from one to 40 years 
in prison. 

Langston, 70-year-old “voodoo doc- 
tor,” testified Mrs. Vann and Travis 
frequently visited his shack, ‘‘played 
at huggin’ and kissin’”’ and were so 
persistent that he finally agreed to 
wreck the train for them. 

He said Mrs. Vann offered him 
$400 or $500 for a good job,” and 
accompanied him to a curve on the 
rail line where she showed him how 
to loosen the spikes holding down the 


companied them to the spot. 
Asylum Inmate. 

The aged negro, who admitted un- 
der defense questioning that he had 
spent two or three years in an in- 
sane asylum and still has “spells now 
and then,” said he took Finley along 
to help him do the work. 

Finley, a 15-year-old negro school- 
boy, testified Mrs. Vann promised him 
$50 to help Langston. He said he 
did not know why they tampered with 
the rails. 

Both negroes claimed they used tools 
furnished them by Mrs. Vann and 
hauled the implements to the spot in 
a truck owned by the Vanns. They 
said they even charged the gasoline 
to the Vann account. A railroad claim 
agent and a filling station employe 
backed up these statements. 

Money Machine Broken. 

The old “voodoo doctor” is reputed 
in Pensacola’s negro section to have 
the power to tell where gold is hid- 
den underground but he told the jury 
from the witness stand yesterday his 
“money machine has been out of 
whack for two or three years.” 

Engineer Vann reported to author- 
ities two attempts had been made to 
derail his train on the run between 
Pensacola and Selma, Ala. Both 
times, he said, the rails buckled on 
a curve near Cantonment, Fla., but 
the train did not leave the track. 

When investigating officers arrested 
Mrs. Vann, Travis and the two ne- 
groes, the engineer stoutly maintained 
that his wife was innocent. Sheriff 
H. E. Gandy said the husband even 
refused to believe Travis’ statement 
that he and Mrs. Vann had been hav- 
ing an affair but “that’s no crime.” 

Changes Insurance Policy. 

However, when the state's attor- 
neys asked Vann on the witness stand 
if it were true he had changed his 
insurance policy to make three minor 
children by a previous marriage bene- 
ficiaries instead of Mrs. Vann, he 
answered in the affirmative. 

The trial, which lasted two days 
and two nights, was traneferred here 
on a change of venue from Pensacola. 
The defense claimed newspaper pub 
licity about the case prejudiced the 
publie to the extent Mrs. Vann could 
not get fair trial in her home city. 


tax bureau, said: “We now take the 
stand that Colonel Green was a resi- 
dent of New York state and we are 
taking every possible step to protect 
our claim.” 

Stephens pointed out that Colonel 
Green, son of the late Hetty Green, 
died in New York state, that his will 
was filed for probate in this state, 
and that he maintained residences in 


ADVOCATE OF TVA — 


WINS IN TENNESSEE | 


| sented, 


Bachman Far Ahead of Op- 


ponent in Race for 


Senate. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., Aug. 7.—() 


guilty on 35 charges yesterday in Ful- 
ton superior court before Judge John 
D. Humphries, 
ranging from onc to three years. 


terday as the superior court closed 
down until September 14 were for 
the larceny of automobiles, 
Clerks William H. 
Charles E. Hartsfield annéunced. 


white youths, were meted sentences of 
from 3 to 15 years and from 1 to 5 
years, respectively, when they admitted 
guilt on a number of counts of larceny 
of automobiles, one of which was the 
property of Jack W. Strouss, secre- 
tary of the Atlanta Motor Club. 
relative of 
when sentence was pronounced, court 
attaches said. 


tenced to serve from 1 to 5 years on 
two counts of stealing cars, but the 
judge allowed the sentences to run 
concurrently. 


and Waiter Emmett got the same time 
on a Similar charge. 

entered a plea of guilty to eight counts 
of forgery and was sentenced to serve 


from 3 to 5 years. 


directed a not guilty verdict in the 
case of Lottie Weaver, negro woman, 


ANNULMENT ASKED 


Long Termc to Two 
Youths Here. 


Eleven persons entered pleas of 


receiving sentences 


The majority of the pleas taken yes- 


Deputy 
Spratlin and 


Harold Cochran and J. W. Starks, 


A 


Starks fainted in court 


Bill Wright, 18, white, was sen- 


A negro, J. T. McFarland, was sen- 
tenced to 12 months for auto theft 


W. J. Greer, 40-year-old white man, 


In a jury trial, Judge Humphries 


charged with the murder of Dorsey 
Weaver. She said she killed him when 
he beat her. 


IN FIXED MARRIAGE 
Girl, 18, Claims She Wed 
Boy Only To Prevent Mort- 


gage Foreclosure. 


TRENTON, N. J.. 
An 18-year-old girl asked chancery 
court today to annul her marriage, 
Saying she agreed to it only after 
her father told her the prospective 
grooms parents would foreclose a 
mortgage on their home unless she con- 


Mary Verchick, 18, of Linden, said 


Michael Voloscik, 25, of Fords, pro- | 
She | 
said her father told her last March | 


posed marriage and she refused. 


1 he had arranged the marriage, but 
she remained adamant. 
Finally, she said, her father arrang- 


CALLED TO AUTO QU 


Grand Jury To Push Probe 
Monday Sitting as Com- 
mittee of Whole. 


Eight or more county employes will 
be called before the Fulton grand jury 
Monday to give information concern- 
ing the use of county-owned cars and 
gasoline as he grand jury and a spe- 
cial committee continue investigation 
of charges. tha‘ many employes mis- 
use automobiles supplied them by the 
county. 

Foreman C. B. Brewer and Jesse S. 
Jenkins, chairman of the special five- 
man committee, announced _ yesterday 
that the employes will appear before 
the entire grand jury sitting as a 
rane the whole. Information 

iven wi ° 
ori Ble recorded by a _ steno- 

Those to be questioned Monday are 
Mrs. C. F. Boynton, superintendent 
of the county almshouse; Mrs. W. H. 
Cheshire, of the juvenile court; Clyde 
Duncan, of the tax assesor’s office ; 
Frank B. Eaves. superintendent of 
county buildings; H. H. Green, county 
policeman; Mrs. W. B. Sasenett, of 
the juvenile court; W. W. Woolfolk 
of the jvvenile court, and Mrs. A. E. 
Everett, of the tax assesor'’s office. 

It was understood that others may 
possibly be summoned for the same 
session. 

Brewer said yesterday 
ments fur holding a joint session with 
the county commissioners, as proposed 
W ednesday by Commissioner George 
F. Longino, have been made and will 
not be until information gathered is 
assembied. ‘“‘We have nothing to tell 
them now,” he said. 

A number of witnesses have already 
been inierviewed by Jenkins’ commit- 
tee, which started out with three mem- 


no arrange- 


bers but was increased to five last 
| week. Grand jurors have studied piles 
|of records of gasoline distribution at 
county stations. 


Aug. 7.—®)— | 
NOR 
_LEON TROTZRKY, RED 


WAY MAY OUST 


Exiled Ressles Communist 
Suspected of Indulging in 


Revolutionary Work. 


| OSLO, Norway, Aug. 7.—(P)—Leon 
| Trotzky, exiled Russian communist, 

ee possible expulsion from Norway 
| today. 


the surrogate’s office announced that! several states. 


“citation and notification of probate 


hearing” September 8 was sent only to| TH PRE CONVICTED 
the widow, Mrs. Mabel Harlow Green, | 
IN TERRORIST TRIAL 


at Roundhill, South Dartmouth, Mass. 
This means, the court said, that she waa 
will have an opportunity to be repre-| False Imprisonment Charg- 
ed to Trio; 3 Others Are 
Exonerated. 


ed a conference on May 22 at their; Authoritative sources indicated the 
_ home at which she charged “aunts wandering former communist leader 
| and uncles and each and everyone used | would be sent from the country im- 
st | all sorts of persuasive measures on mediately if it were established that 
sive lead over Harvey H. Hannah to-| the mind of the petitioner.” he had broken his promise not to 
‘day in unofficial returns from the dem- | PES un said a finally consented. gris ee = propaganda or any other 

| ; .. | the marriage license was procured,-she | phase of revolutiona k in N 
iy. | the d, sh ry work in Nor- 

OCT PEer Ts ieee for a state rail! aid, her stepmother locked her in the | way. 

road and public utilities commission) house and permitted her to leave only | The threat was voiced during an 
seat, th par mses of her aunts until Br hen spec » by police of a document 
| the wedding on June 13. The couple | allegedly stolen from  Trotzky b 
a 60,000 vote Shelby ,. - “ ge PR . ; gg y 
Bouyed by a bes. 2 lived together only until July 6, she Young Norwegian nazis who said they 
‘county (Memphis) contribution, Jour- | ’ 


Pittmans Deeply Religious. 

The Pittmans are deeply religious. 
Both of them emphasize that they 
want to “act like Christians’ in all | 
this excitement. ment from another daughter of Mr. 

They begged Mary Louise as she} Pittman, by a former marriage. Mrs. 


left for Macon yesterday: 'Leyvh, supposed half-sister of the girl 
“Come back and spend a few more | said she “didn’t think Louise should! sented at the hearing. Attorneys have 
|already indicated that if the Port 
DETROIT, Aug. 7.—(4)—Three of 
six men charged at the first Black 


days with us,” and then they added, | make a decision like that.” | 
Henry ‘will’ is probated it will have 
; . : | were attempting to prove his revolu- 
Legion trial with kidnaping and flog- | o>]mon was far in the van despite loss- | 


with tears in their eyes: “If you see; Rut Louise has made her decision | 
gg a tendency to deprive the widow of 
said, 
ging a fellow member were convicted | 5. pe suffered as returns from slow-| GERMANY IS BUILDING 


fit.’ . |and the world is agog and Louise is | 
“Of course, I'll come back!” ex-! enjoying it all. the estate. Property in Texas, New) 
York, Florida and Massachusetts is) 
tionary. activity. 
At the same time the state’s at- 
today by Judge Joseph A. Moynihan | 3 | 
of false imprisonment. The other | counting east Tennessee rural ie AIRDROMES IN FINLAND 
East Tennessee 1s ‘8 | MOSCOW, Aug. 7.—(?)—The as- 


claimed the breathless and excited girl. Diary of a Girl. 
“I'll be back right along. I'll see It is not the lot of every 17-year-| involved. 
torney declared the nazis will be pun- 
| ished “for trying political methods 
three defendants were acquitted of all | cinctgs came in. 
charges. | stronghold of the veteran Hannah, | sertion that German specialists were 
‘chairman of the present commission | building new airdromes for Finland 


lots of you. I love both of you.” 'old girl to have her hour-by-hour; Complicating the situation is the’ 
patterned after certain other coun- 
Convicted were Thomas F. Cox, a 
‘and a member of the railroad and|“long the soviet frontier was made 


She settled back in the car and then | movements recorded by reporters for | fact that the widow has already. been | 
edged forward in her seat to pesi€) 4 newspaper diary to satisfy the curi-| appointed temporary administratrix of | 
again for the cameras, waving Der} ocjty of the type of reader who reads} the Green estate by a Kaufman, Tex-| 
hand in farewell salute. | hour-by-hour reports on fhe movements) as, court on the theory that Colonel | tries.” 
The Pittmans watched her leave. Green died without leaving a_ will. _ Trotzky, undisturbed, spent the ‘day 
millhand; Earl Angstadt and Fred- fishing at Christiansand. 
erick A. Gulley . oe ws 
adi ' ee today by Pravda, communist arty 
The gr age _ tpi false nen wie | utilities board for 29 years, | newspaper. Pars, SIGHTSEEING SKATERS 
onment, the reduced charge on which | ve | The 7 : — . 
the men were convicted, provides for a | With 1,838 precincts out of Wehol’ a ce agit ted oe REST AT TALLAPOOSA 
fine ‘of $2,500 or five years’ impris-| reported, the vote stood: Jourolmon, ..) 0. a | in a x , 
fine 4 j p | bering, : : significance. | After a fast trip dcross Georgia, 
onment or both. 108,750; Hannah, 84,442; State sen: | “Finland has 40 airdromes equipped |Atlanta’s two adventurous cross-coun- 
John R. Todd, of Kingsport, for twice as many planes as she has,” | try rolier skaters completed the first 


Leon Jourolmon, Knoxville attorney | 
| and outspoken adrocate of the Tennes- | 
‘see Valley Authroity, held a conclu- 


for the good of those who love God.” 
Edna said she would not return 

‘home just now: 

From Cleveland, Ohio, came com- 


LANDON ANNOUNCES 


EASTERN ITINERARY 


TOPEKA, Kan., Aug. 7.—(P)—A 
partial itinerary of his first eastern 
campaign swing, embracing.a score of. 
platform appearances in four states’ 
within two days was issued tonight | 
by Governor Alf M.* Landon. 

Starting from Denver Thursday. 
morning, August 20, the republican) 
nominee will make four stops in Col-| 
orado, seven in Nebraska, ‘including | 
an overnight stay at Omaha, seven' 
in Iowa and three in Illinois. | 

Today's chart of the cross-country | 
political trek toward West Middle-' 


9,242 


aay 


Macon Comfort. 


~ 


com- 


the Garner 


sex, Pa., for his initial eastern speech | | lof a 1T:year-old’ girl. She signs her| 
“It's hard to believe she has gone Edward DeV. O'Connor, Provi-| 
‘more squads of Macon reporters and| when it will all quiet down. Mary | PESTIMONY IN CASE Acquitted were Charles D. King, | 

| 92 139, | the newspaper declared. | stage of their journey to Hollywood 
ee so hi ae ~ bs: Jehu her new’ father, Bile: , 
FINE FOR DRESSING CUTS me just now and life will resume|  E. J. Gannon and E. M. Reardon, |e t© g0 with’ them. 231, 
. other a tag: wills | ~ @ |_| The Berlin-Finnish airline would) between. them, deviaring, “We'll be in 


ong Landon only as far as Chi- | wes a | autograph freely for persons who want | 
hy , __| after all these years,’ said Mrs. Pitt-|t) have engravings made of it to at-| dence, R. I., attorney and first cousin | 
a, 7 Phd appearance Wa&as| man. ‘test to the genuineness of the “ex-/ of Mrs.:Green, has expressed the opin- | 
sone nts : Rg yep rar te 'clusive own stories’ that were written | jon that the document filed here is not | 
. . . rs t : : . ° s 4 . ° i 
ripe : * b te mail “a ~ roe Mary Louise is full.of plans. At) by hard-bitten newspaper reporters 1N| a will but a testament of trusteeship. | 
aRuse a2, 2 e special train Would’) \facon, where the camera men and the | unromantic newspaper offices. | 
Indiana. | | 
The itinerary for the remainder of a | tae te. keani ; liv She had' | at 
sh Sy : camera men, she fluttered into the| Louise -is keeping it alive. She hac ‘ former villag “uste SOF 
the trip, which incluces speeches at! jo. home that she has sélected for | scant time to spare for her “particuler|; DALLAS. Texas, Aug. 7.—(4)—A. na an ing arse pen yocaagg 3 ent | mint . 
Chautauqua, N. Y., August 24 and| her future life--a comfortable home, | boy friend,’ Ed Hammock, whom she|V. Lane, Texas banker who is the feecrane Pith or eae page ot The primary vote, totaled at 336,-! Finland intends to place them at} yesterday and took “time out” to rest 
at Buffalo, August 26, as well as that | strangely contrasting with the four-| could scarcely wait to see Friday | only living witness to the signing of | h BI se I vem 1g | H ad la I 1M | 049 with 2,018 precincts in, was the | the disposal of German aviation. Ger- | in Tallapoosa, Ga. 
for the return was under considera-| »49m apartment that she shared with | night. the late Colonel Edward H. R. Green's | (2e 27)8¢ qe: oo d so ficial, ‘heaviest ever cast. The next heaviest /™any having no common frontier with; The skating sightseers, Arbin Gro- 
the Pittmans | “She has a mind of her own,” will filed for probate at Port Henry. ee inno Prec ee os acciae ' was in 1934 when the official complete the wie union, stretches its influ-| gan, 16, of 410 Copenhill avenue, N. 
> | m a ‘ 9 ~ « i “4 acc _ { , 7 ~~ ea dt > & } oe 
N. Y., said today: ‘“I*don’t think I B total was 328,715. i aa TS weatatate eae po i poet Ea. _— Leonard Ba aes oe 
| bina? ) : a 4a , ted the gob- S Edgewood avenue, N. E., left Atlanta 
| works in Macon as a railroad engi- | , . ‘ In the precincts repor 
Soothe and protect cuts by dressing them | neer. Daniel Pittman has been on re- home. just now and life will ona | wie. | 
with mn d a littl M 7 oe es lief in Atlanta. The Garners have 1's normal course at some uncertain | the other two witnesses to the will's ’ 371: Burgin E. Dossett, 99,715; C. ‘enable Germans to send squadrons of | Hollywood ; 
gauze and @ little Moroline. It's pure, | | occed her in new clothes: the family date in the future. 7 |signing, are dead. ACCIDEN T VICTIM W. Wright, of Oncida, 4,963. airplanes into Winland within o fog | collywood in six weeks—and we will 
snow-white. The 10c size contains 316 times ‘is planning to buy an automobile. ev- For everyone, except the Pittmans, | eecccnrenenm Late reports made little change It | kaon * | not be back. 
os mnach no the Se dine Tickund Moraline | erything is being promised to her by who were looking forward to “Louise} TEXAS JUDGE TO RULE DIES IN HOSPITAL the race between United States Sena- | ee they each — two 
acsecnnnemecinteetioia ‘tor Nathan L. Bachman and Dr. John | | pair of skates and seven pair of extra 
OROLINE WIFE FINDS HUSBAND | rire One eae, Bait of extra 
| extra shirts and shoes. 
SNOW WHITE PETROLEUM JELLY | 


strike out from there for Ohio and reporters trailed her to be met by| Engineer John Garner wonders) wigngss TQ DECLINE 
tion. 
Se ; 
ees ments Mrs. Pittman. , | 
U. Garner, should discuss the matter.” | Boner’ URNS, 5 FeOW Cult mem: with the . =e | : ; 

ernatorial vote was Browning, | Vn Wie Jat now Wednesday with only $10 
her new parents. |helping out at home after we had) ON MANAGEMENT OF WILL 
spent all those years raising her. | KAUFMAN, Texas, Aug. 7.—(?)\— |R. Neat, Knoxville lawyer, for the) 

| DEAD OF HEART STROKE 


'County Judge Ben Brooks said today 


4 ESCAPED PRISONERS he would rule at a hearing Monday 
| CAUGHT AT SOPERTON whether Mrs. Mabel H. Green, widow 


| = ; of the late Colonel Edward H. R. 
_Garners found her in a movie when! goppRTON, Ga. Aug. 7.—(4)—_ Green, should be appointed permanent 
they came to Atlanta to find her after | All four convicts who escaped from administratix of the $80,000,000 Green 
17 years and on the first night of her a highway department prison camp) estates. 
| return to Atlanta after she had visited truck Wednesday were back in cus-; Mrs. Green’s recent appointment as 
| the Garners and had declared them tO | tody today. 'temporary administratrix had not been 
| be her parents, she announced with a | A fifth convict lost his life in the| contested but anyone wishing to do so 
nejucigg of ee handed tearing | escape attempt, and a qoard was in-|haf ontl Monday to take action 
oh coscnGe dal aie aleae. tet | jured. nless evidence is offered at the 


While Mary Louise is the soul of 
hospitality to newspaper reporters she, 
like Greta Garbo, wants “to get away 
—— |} from it all.” That is, at moments. | 
| Mary Louise is a movie addict. The | 


FOUR-YEAR TERM GIVEN 


FIVE FLOGGING COPS 
BARTOW, Fla., Aug. 7.—()— 


Eli Estes Succumbs to Injur- ef 

‘ | democratic senatorial nomination. 

ies Caused When Struck | With 1,848 precincts heard from, , be aes 

by Auto |Bachmaun had 179,087 to 33,403 for; ,° pparently the victim of a heart 


|b ‘attack, L. B. Lichty, 60, was found 

ge ie ‘“o , Neal, ‘dead at about 2 30. o clock yesterday 

Injuries suffered six weeks ago ; ; 
when he was struck by an automobile 


afternoon in a bedroom in his apart- 
FINAL TRIBUTE SUNDAY - WwW 7” 
while crossing Edgewood avenue, near | ‘ |ment at 8¢ West Harris street. |Five former Tampa policemen were 
‘Hilliard street, caused the death in FOR REP. M’SWAIN 


Pa er <a user of? “se iadraoe — sentenced to four years prison terms 
Grady hospital last night of Eli Estes, WASHINGTON, Aug. t.—P)—| nash, , ce. hed “a “ Sa le “q today for the kidnaping of Eugene 
| 60, of 108 Harris street, | __ pe i Reeias | Jusoand was in Dad health recently.| P Poulnot, one of three unemployed 
| railroad watchman. Kenneth Romney, house sergeant-at-|/and Thirsday went to Macon to see! Jahor organizers tarred and feather- 
: His death marked the| arms, announced today the following 
. Two of the convicts were recap-| hearing to indicate a will exists, it | members will represent the house at 
tured shortly after commandeering/ was considered probable Mrs, Green | 
‘the truck which later was wreck-| would be appointed permanent admin- | 
ed and ubandoned. The other two} isfratrix. | year, the 


|a physician. The body was removed! eq following a political meeting last 
fortieth traffic fatality 
funeral services in Greenville, 8S. C., 
-wvere caught later. The filing of Colonel Green's will at | ais Se Ne 
JAYCEES TO SHOW CITY 


|to the mortuary of Awtry & Lowndes. | November. 
within the city limits Cc 4 
Sunday for Representative John J 
Coroner H. A Rover said his in-| Port Henry, N. Y., naming Mrs. Mat- 
dolph Brown, 22, serving a larceny | beneficiary and executrix would not; TO YOUTHS OF C. M. T. el 


| ae i The — one-time officers. . ns 
since the first of the A. J. HUDSON RITES Bown Jr., Sam E. Crosby, John 
i! tn. “ ‘ 
ee. ena WILL BE HELD TODY 
Lister Hill, of Alabama; Thomas 
quiry brought out testimony that Ran-|thew Astor Wilks, his sister, as sole 
sentence from Treutlen county, seiz- | affect proceedings here unless evidence | ie igs . ‘ Mo. | 
ed the guard, and grappled with him | showing existence of the will was pre- | eB will Wagon hag Pa r pall get 


P. Bridges, F. W. Switzer and C. 
W. Carlisle appealed immediately to 
S MeMill Pe =| © Paine Rites for A. J. Hudson, prominent | 
S. McMillan and Hampton f. Fulmer,’ stianta businessman, will be held at. 
on the hood of the moving truck. | sented in Judge Brooks’ court. | Atlante thie afternoon by the Junior | 
The two men rolled off the truck,| Should Mrs. Green be appointed per- | Chamber 6f Commerce. y | 


MADAM AMES patmisr 
Calis you by name, tells ex- 
actly what you want toe know. 


Tells your troubles and how to 
overcome them. Hours 9 te 9. 


SPECIAL READING WITH 
TH D, 50 


c-means ma 


and 


~ 


hoe 


in 


the state supreme court. 
They were convicted May 23 in the 
of South Carolina, democrats, and| 7.99 o'clock this afternoon at the! first trial arising from the kidnap- 
Herry C. Ransley, of pCRRATSVERE, | First Baptist church of Hapeville. | maker and S. F. Rogers. Shoemaker ~ 
fae, 9 ona Sia iat oh ald The Rev. B. J. W. Graham and/ died of the beating. 
Meswain ¢enal _ ‘? | Rey. Z. E. Barron will officiate, and | 
carnage ap ig rears suddenly if| burial will be in New Hope church- | LENS TO LOSE FOUR TONS. 
which ran over them, killing Brown; manent administratrix, a bond double : “e cS olumbia, S. U., yesterday. . | yard. under direction of Harold H.| Captain Clyde S. McDowell, Ll. 
and breaking both legs of the guard,|the amount of the persorial property Figen oy 4 of ro eel ager en Hill and Ransley are the ranking | Sims. | N., supervising engineer, estimated the 
| Aubrey Livingstone, of Ellaville. \helonging to the estate of her late hus- | gr hy hg Sh yo, ae | majority and minority member, respec- Mr. Hudson, who died Thursday,| 201-inch eye for the world’s largest 
Se ace band, who died at Lake Placid, N. | (ule Candler fe ine Dror Dai tively, of the military affairs com-|was a member of the First Baptist |telescope, to be installed on Palomar 
| Y., June 8, would be set. Pheer eg tpg sdtacr See ae . | mittee. church of Hapeville for 30 years and| mountain, will lose four tons in grind- 
PRIVATE E. S. WOMACK, | This might total $100,000,000 of the venkat Gheaine of Bere served as a deacon for 15 years. He | ing at California Institute of Tech- 
| FORT M’PHERSON, DIES pe ciealiates seedy awe: | will accompany each truck to ex-| FINAL CANNON RITES recently was lécensed to preach. nology, Pasadena. 
Private Edwin ©, TNS ae tne is entitied to a.share of her hus-| °2!2 polets of interest. | WILL BE HELD TODAY 
'eran army man and a ae |band’s estate even though she should | ; . : 
'Company 2, Twenty-second infantrs. | not be mentioned in a will. CHARTER IS PRESENTED _ Rites. fo mega oe a 
'died Thursday night at the hospital) ‘The question of Colonel Green's res- | (9, president of the Henry Grady fo- | 
‘at Fort McPherson, after a short) idence is regarded as important. He TO NEWSPAPER GUILD tel Company and well known hotel) 
NEW YORK, Aug. 7.—(4)—The | operator, will be held at 10 o'clock this | 
Guild received | morning at the Spring Hill chapel of 


| illness. maintained a home in Terrell, Texas, 


} 


i stationed at 


' 


g.¢ 


i 
| 

| 

| 
i 
! 
| 
' 
} 
t 
} 
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Private Womack, a native of Frank- 
lin, N. C.. was in the army 20 years. 
He served with the coast artillery 


during the World War and prior to his 


enlistment, at Fort McPherson was 
San Antonio. 

are four sisters, Mrs. H. 
of Oconee, Ga.: Mrs. W. 
of Millen. Ga., and Mrs. 
Mrs. Js Q. Smith. 


Surviving 
F. Bennett, 
(sood win, 
J. L. Smith and 


both of Jesup, Ga., and two brothers, | 
W. Womack, also of! disclosed today that it hopes to claim 


L. L. and C. 
Jesup. 
Military funeral 
held at 8:30 o'clock this morning at 
the chapel at Fort McPherson. Chap- 
lain O. E. Fisher will officaite and 
burial will be in Macon. Harry G. 


Poole is in charge of arrangements. 


services will be. 


and if it ean be proved Texas was his 
legal residence, the court here could 


assert precedence over a New York | 
found 
put over the craft or industrial union | 
|Georgia family, and a devoted mem- 


court. 
The will filed at Port Henry, N. 
gave his residence as Terrell}. 


+ 


NEW YORK MAY CLAIM 

PART OF ESTATE AS TAXES 
ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 7.—(4)— 

The New York state tax department 


part of the $80,000,000 estate of the 
late Colonel Edward H. R. Green for 
inheritance taxes, based on the con- 
tention that he was a resident of New 
York state. 

William E. Stephens, deputy tax 
commissioner in charge of the estate 


| American Newspaper 
'its charter from the American Federa- 
once | 
home in the Henry Grady hotel. 


tonight and at 
the midst of the dis- 


of Labor 
itself in 


tion 


form of organization. 

William Green, president of the 
federation, who presented the charter, 
asserted the issue'at stake was preser- 
vation of the rule of the majority 
within the organization. He promised 
a continuing fight by himself and 
other officers against the committee 
for industrial organization headed by 
John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 


Heywood Broun, president of the 
guild, announced his resignation, éf- 


'H. M. Patterson & Son. | 
Mr. Cannon died Thursday at his 


He 
was a member of a prominent north 


ber of the Druid Hills Baptist church. 
He retired from _ active 
about 12 years ago, but assisted his 


son, Cecil R. Cannon, in management | 
He was. 
and for-. 
merly managed the Cliff House at Tal- 


of the Henry Grady hotel. 
a native of Rabun county, 


lulah Feils. 


JAMES C. WOOTEN DIES 


Immediately after Green's address, | 


OF SHOT IN TEMPLE 


business | 


IAEA ED aR is age 5a RMB 


CAR it) 8 Whmgiigl 


Soe 


| fective tomorrow, on the ground that| James C. Wooten, 43, of 180 Lau-_ 
| , he was favorable to the industrial | rel avenue, S. W., died at Grady hos- 


1905 1936 organization plan. He said that ac- | pital yesterday morning shortly after. | 


-ceptance or rejection of his resigna- | according to police, he shot himself | 
‘tion by the guild would determine its | througa the tempie. Funeral services 
stand in the A. F. of L. controversy. | will be held at the chapel of J. Austin | 

He was persuaded. however, to| Dillon at 4 o'clock this afternoon, with 
withdraw his resignation for further| the Rev. W. H. Clark officiating. 
consideration. Burial will be in West View cemetery. 

Green had denied that the issue Wootin is survived by his wife; 
was industrial versus craft organiza-| three sens, J. C., Johnnie, Asa 
tion, stressing the matter of demo-/| Frances; his mother, Mrs. J. B. Woot- 
cratic rule. He pleaded for a peace- | en Sr., and four brothers, M. C., J. B., 
ful settlement of the problem. J. M. and A. L. Wooten. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE of PHARMACY 


In Continuous Operation for 33 Years 
Located in Atlanta. the educational center of the south, easily accessible 
from all points. 
Four-year course leading to degree - Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 
(B.S. Phar.) 


Fall Term Begins September 21 
CURRICULUM 
Pharmacy, Botany, Human Biology, Practical English, Economics, Advertising, 
Salesmanship, Sociology, Psychology, Business Law, Chemistry and 
Materia Medica, 
For catalogue containing eomplete information address 


R. C. HOOD, Dean 
223 Walton St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


Upward Crowns 


Hat. styles take on a high and mighty 
air! They’re daring—with crowns that 
rise and swoop and brims that sweep 


(ff WO 
Dependable Opticians 


WALTER BALLARD OPTICAL CO. 


ATLANTA 


all 


Grants make it easy 
for you to look smart! 


Expensively Styled 


NEW CREPES 


Tunics! Capes! Puffed sleeves .. . the bigger 
the smarter! Look what you can in the 
way of a smart summer wardrobe for very 
little at Grants! Styles that will last because 
there's Quolity in the material and the making 
Sizes 14 to 20 : 


and flatter. See these—in new Fall 
colors—for wear now! 


$9.98 a 
; 


MILLINERY / SECOND 
DEPT. FLOOR 


EPhree bocatrans 


480 Peachtree 


382 Pea 


fae 


: 
€ 3 be 


chtre 


Dag} 


105 Peachtree 


~— 


Dependable Opticians for 31 Years 


Use Our 
Lay - Away 
Plan 


- easy and 
convenient 
way to out- 
fit the 
younge 
sters. 


FF, 
; Sf 1%, 
% 
. 7 
7 lip & 
th, 
‘ # 


Three Weights in $1 


Silk Hosiery 


19° 
2 Pairs $1.50 


CHIFFONS 
SEMI-CHIFFONS 
SEMI-SERVICE 


You'll do yourself a_ thrifty 
turn to buy a supply of these. 
Full-fashioned — silk! The 
chiffons are genuine ringless, 
45 - gauge, three - thread, 


re ae 


936. 


Start Early to Get Them 


Ready for School! 


Priced to Suit Every Income— 
Girls’ and Tots’ Sports and Fur Trimmed 


For over half a century we’ve been get- 
ting Miss Atlanta ready for school—and 
this year’s coat value news sets a record. 
Smartness for young Atlanta reaches a 
new height—in plaid and ‘solid coats of 
wool fleece, wool crepes, tweeds, diag- 
onal crepes—featuring scarf ties, storm 
collars, half belts. Furred with Astrakan, 
beaver, laskin lamb or trim and tailored. 


At $7.98—A beauti- 
tiful selection, includ- 
ing plaid sports, wool 
fleece, tweed with las- 
kin lamb collars, diag- 
onal crepes either fur 
trimmed or § tailored. 
Sizes 3 to 6 and 7 to 16. 


At $10.98—“‘Shirley 


Temple’ coats with 
matching hats, some 
with muffs—furred or 
tailored in sizes 7 to 10 
and sizes 3 to 6 with 
leggins. Also at this 
price are tailored and 


At $12.98—‘‘Shirley 


Temple” coat and muff 
sets, in sizes 3 to 6 
(with leggins) and 7- 
10. Also in this group 
are MissTeen Coats, 
furred or tailored — 
sizes 10 to 16. 
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of tested fabrics that mothers choose for sturdy school 
ar—poplins, broadcloths, Everfast fabrics. 
inside out—you'll welcome the French seams, deep hems 
Prints, solids, navy nauticals, stripes. 


we 


—al!l cut full sizes. 


fur-trimmed 


coats for 


Sizes 10 to 16. 
Back to School in These Latest 


“Shirley Temple’ Dresses 


Adorable dresses from Shirley’s latest picture! Fashioned 


Sizes 3 to 6 and 7 to 12. 


Bays 
skin, 


LE 


size 


Fall Bags 


Your 
the bag! 
fall versions are in the warm 
colorings 
sions 
the authentic black and navy. 


velopes and pouches—zippers 
BAGS—HIGH’S STREET FLOOR 


STONES. 


Strong locks. 


Shirley Temple Hats 
Every girl wants one! 
Tricky styles—made of 
French felts in mnavy, 
hrown, wine, 


Turn ’em 


Navy Coat Sets 
Brother and Sister regu- 
lation sets. Sleeve in- 
signia, brass buttons— 
convertible cap, beret— 


ripper leg- 
ve ag > 0S. $5.98 


HIGH'S THIRD FLOOR 


d! In All Their 
Glory! 


— 


costume success is in 
These clever, smart 


ver- 
and 


fall—new 
green, 


for 
of brown, 


leather, calf 
alligator—en- 


of grain 
patents, 


ATHER GLAD- 
€10 values, full 


in black or brown. 


No End of Variety! 
In New Fall Colors— 


Kid Gloves 
— 


Accenting costumes skillfully 
—is the aim of these new fall 
gloves. Classic slipons in 
plain and novelties. 


GLOVES— 
HIGH'S STREET FLOOR 


SILK BLOUSES. Wear 
them for now and early fall. 
Styles that are becoming— 
colors you’ll 


*"KERCHIEFS. Women’s 


sports linen and_ colored 
prints to tone up your cos- 
tumes, 25c¢ values —.19¢c 


ha 


TOILETRIES 


COTY’S Toilet $] 00 


Water. $1.65 value 
NOXZEMA’S new 
sun tan oil 
LUXOR Powder, with per- 
fume. $1.10 value 


ALCOHOL, 25c value. Pint 
size Vitalco for rubbing, 14¢ 


Ashes of Roses 
Face Powder 


$1.65 discontinued 
package, for only.. 29¢ 


MAVIS TALC, 50c value, 


in new tan-and-red con- 
Po pe aT 39c 


PEPSODENT Antiseptic. 


25c value 


Dr. West! 
Tooth Paste 


Regular 25c 2 for 33c¢ 


size 


KLEENEX. 200 sheets of 
cleansing tissues. 15c¢ pkg., 


2 for 27c 
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... is the answer to— 


WHY You Should Buy Your Winter Coat NOW| 


@ PELTS used in August collection are invariably the cream 
of the crop! ' : 


@ PRICES are definitely lower than they will be this winter, 
STORAGE 
FREE 


cic 
November Ist 


@ SELECTION is greater during the August sale than at any 
other time. 


=———>PAYMENT PLANS make buying easy 


3. USE “LETTER OF CRED.- 
IT,’’ take five _ months to 


pay. 


4. BUY ON CLUB PLAN, Easy 
terms arranged, 


5. BUY FOR CASH. 


F ia: Peeamad 


, e 
) ‘ ( | 
. with enormous fur collars, Sige ee 


styled in the 1937 


manner of — 


1. USE CHARGE ACCOUNT, 
payable in November. 


. BUY ON LAY - AWAY 
PLAN. 10° down and bal- 
ance in bi-monthly pay- 
ments. 


@ JAP MINK 

@ SILVERED FOX 
@ BLUE FOX 

@e FITCH 

@ KIDSKIN 


MOUNTAIN SABLE 
SQUIRREL 
PERSIAN 

MARTEN 

WOLF 


ROUGH WOOLENS. ... nubby fabrics and mohair- 
looking weaves!—in black, brown, rust, green. 
COMPLETE SIZE RANGE: Misses, 12 to 20; Juniors, 
11 to.19; Women’s, 38 to 46. 

s COATS—HIGH'S SECOND FLOOR 


Exciting New Versions of the Swagger! 
* The Important Princess Silhouette In 


eee Until F _ 
November 1 3 
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FUR COATS 


Special at 


LUGGAGE— 
HIGH'S STREET FLOOR 


jacquard lace tops, with picot 
edge. Semi - chiffons are 
“Slendernit,” four-thread. 
Semi-service are “Forrest 
Belle’’ brand, seven-thread 
with lisle hem and foot. Light 
and dark shades. 


HOSIERY— 
HIGH'S STREET FLOOR 


LENTHERIC’S new Eau de 
Cologne 


HIGH'S STREET FLOOR 


BARANDUKI 

BROWN LAPIN 

KIDSKIN 

BONDED NORTHERN SEAL 
GREY BROADTAIL 
MENDOZA BEAVER 
BLACK LAPIN 
BEAVERETTE 


Evening in Paris 
Face Powder 


$2.10 value! Aniad $1 10 


perfumes free 


TOILETRIES— 
HIGH’S STREET 
FLOOR 


They'll Sell by the Armsful! 
Regularly $1.65 


Complete Size Range: 


Misses’ 12 to 18 : Women’s 20 to 50 


a ae ea : 4 HIGH’S NEW @ PAYMENT PLANS on Fur Coats same 
fren | ~ :  & FUR SHOP, 
dit ‘te a Second Wises as on Cloth Coats @ 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


Sale--2-Pc. 
Boucle Suits 


e 


The quantity is limited—and after 
these are sold there’ll be no more at 
this low sale price! Only an expert 
can tell them from hand-knits—lacy 
blouses, closely woven skirts. For 
back-to-school, business, sports, va- 
cation, travéling — the year-round 
costume... New fall colors! New 


pastels! Sizes 14 to 20 and 36 to 42. 
SPORTS WEAR, HIGH'S SECOND FLOOR 


@ New Fused Collars 
@ Button-Down Collars 
Regularly 


, $8.95 to $13.95! 


‘‘Koolhaven’”’ Suits ‘oe fe ee 
Sanforized Shrunk $ 5 m \ fn cia 


for Summer Wear 
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Any day! anywhere! you can get a 97c shirt—but these are not 
merely 97c shirts—they are shirts that would sell regularly for 
$1.65! Checks, stripes, dark grounds, deep tones! The quality 
of the tabrics—the fine workmanship—the well-cut, well-groomed 
look they have will make you as proud and eager to wear them 
as we are to have you see them. Sizes 14 to 17. 


Men’s $1.95 Pants 


1 


Unbeatable value! All the A low price to bring men 
kinds that wear best and look =—s_« hurrying to share! “Union 
smart—-woven cords, checks, “Made” ache ; 
8-oz. white ducks, piques, in made” WS Ges — BER 
whites, creams, grays, tans, weight, cool, comfortable. 
Stripes, checks. Sizes 28 to Single and double-breasted. 
Regulars, shorts, longs. 


48—all lengths. 
HIGH'S STREET FLOOR 


Guaranteed not to 
fade nor shrink! 


HIGH'S 


SAVE 25’ TO 40’-—BUY IN HIGH’S AUGUST SALE LINENS : 
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jmay be at fault. it appears to evi- 
dence that, given a fast car, the 
average driver cannot restrain him- 
self from speeding, and if some 
other driver is in his way he should 
get to one side. 

There is reasonable excuse for 
fast driving on the “open road,” us- 
ing caution on sharp or hidden 
curves and on “topping” a hill, but 
there is no excuse for fast driving 
within a city’s limits. The average 
city speeder “isn’t going any- 
where,” and has ‘little to do after 
he gets there. Barring accident he 
may gain a few minutes by travel- 


THE CONSTITUTION 
CLARK. HOWELL 


t. ‘ 


-class mail matter. 
Telephone WAlnut 6665. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

y 


Daily and 
Sunday.... 
Daily only.... 16c¢ 70c . ; ; 
’ Single Copies—Daily 5c. Sunday 10c. 
BY MAIL ONLY 
45e¢ $5.00 


J $1.25 $2.50 
Mail rates for RB. F. D. 


and small or non- 
dealer towns for Ist, 24 and 3d postal 


zones only on application. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, national rep- 
reseutatives, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta. 


THE CONSTITUTION is on sale in New 
York City by 2 p. m. the day after issue. 
It can be had: Hotaling’s News Stand, 
Broadway and Forty-third Street (Times 
Building corner). Request a copy of The 
Constitution to be delivered to your room 
ota when you register at a New York 

te 


The Constitution is not responsible for 
advance payments to out-of-town loca) car- 
riers, dealers or agents. Keceipts given for 
subscription payments not in accordance 
with published rates are not authorized; also 
not responsible for subscription payments 
until received at office of publication. 


Member of The Associated Press. 
The Associated Press is exclusively en- 
titled to use for publication of all news dis- 
patches credited to it or not otherwise cred- 
ited to this paper and also the local news 
published herein. 


ATLANTA, GA., AUGUST 8, 1936. 
AN INEXCUSABLE LOSS 

Announcement by the Social Se- 
curity Board this week of grants 
totaling $3,843,429 to nine addi- 
tional states, bringing the total so 
far paid out to nearly $30,000,000, 
emphasizes the unfortunate posi- 
tion in which Georgia has been 
placed by the Governor with re- 
gard to old-age pensions. 

Of this amount 34 states have 
received $22,583,649 for old-age 
pensions, distributed to 695,990 
aged needy. The balance has gone 
to the aid of the blind and to de- 
pendent children. 

The average monthly grants to 
needy old persons range from $3.50 
in Mississippi to $30 in Utah. 

Not a dollar of these millions 
has come to Georgia because Gov- 
ernor Talmadge vetoed the measure 
enacted by the general assembly 
calling for a referendum to ascer- 
tain whether the people of the state 
wanted to participate in the old- 
age pension plan. 

Had the ‘Governor not vetoed 
this measure—the first bill calling 
for a popular vote on a constitu- 
tional amendment ever to be nulli- 
fied by a governor of the state— 
Georgia would have had its pro rata 
Share of this $30,000,000 fund 
without a dollar’s expense. 


Mnutered at the Postoffice at Atlanta as 
second 


traffic lane; but is the small gain 
worth the risk? 

Zone rates of safe speed should 
be established and rigidly enforced. 


THE “NIGHT CLUB” THREAT 


been a menacing increase in 
number of so-called “night clubs” 
which are, however, chiefly drink- 
ing and gambling establishments— 
in counties adjoining Fulton. 

The officials are to be commend- 
ed for the step taken by them in 
putting’ an end to a modern Monte 
Carlo, built just across the Fulton 


escape the eagle eye and the iron 
fist of Solicitor General Boykin, of 
Atlanta. Resorts of this kind are 
not tolerated in Fulton county, and 
the result has been that they have 
gone across the line into adjoining 
counties. 

The danger of a situation of this 
kind is that when one such estab- 
lishment makes a financial success 
it means that others will be quick- 
ly set up, with the trend steadily 
toward more vicious conditions. 

The end is the creation of a 
racket strong enough to defy the 
aw. 

This is what has happened in 
and around New York city. Ad- 
ministration of the law becoming 
lax, the result was that for miles 
around the city the country is 
honeycombed with establishments 
fraught with danger to the law and 
order of the community and the 
moral stamina of its people. 

So rapid has been the increase 
of these establishments that they 
have openly defied the forces of 
law and order. 

Such “night clubs” became the 
backbone of the rule of crime from 
which Chicago suffered for so 
many years, and smaller cities 
throughout the country have not 
been immune to their destructive 
influence. When such establish- 
ments spring up in a community, 
at least some of them are owned 
and ‘conducted by men with crim- 
inal records, 

It is time for the counties ad- 
joining Fulton to put an end to 
these dangerous so-called’ night 


SILHOUETTES 
By RALPH T. JONES. 


The man is working © 
Jn our yard, 

Making neat the grass, 
Pulling weeds, 

For Ma has said, 
“Those pesky things 
Shan’t pass.” 


He says he’s glad 

To have a job, 

And get his daily pay; 
And so, 1 guess, 

He’s happy, ’cos 

Big brother 

Went away. 


ing 50 to 60 miles an hour in city 
traffic, weaving in and out of the} 


During recent months there has, 
the | 


county line in order that it might | 


clubs, in which gambling and drink- 


The $15-a-month federal old-age 
ing are dominant characteristics. 


pension is being sent each month 
to those states which have accepted 
the plan, whether or not the fed- 
eral funds have been matched by 
the states. 

Thus Georgia would have been 
receiving this money, just as other 
states, pending final decision at the 
proposed referendum. 

Georgia is therefore plactd in 
the anomalous position of its peo- 


AVOIDABLE LOSSES 


Measures to be taken in prevent- 
ing unnecessary injuries to live- 
stock are among the lessons that 
Georgia farmers are learning as 
they gradually increase their pro- 
duction of valuable meat animals. 
One of the large packing companies 
of the state has contributed valu- 


ple being taxed for the old-age pen-/able aid in this respect in issuing 
sions going to the needy aged in| a series of cards of vest-pocket) 
other states, and refusing to re-|size, each carrying information and | 


ceive money that would not havejinstruction of great value to the) 
cost a penny of additional taxation. |average livestock producer. 

Because of the action of the Gov-| jt js shown 
ernor, Georgia is forced to pay itS|)head of livestock are killed each | 


that some 200,000 | 


share of the taxes being diverted | year in moving from farm to mar- | 
to the federal old-age pension fund’ Ket, in addition to which more than | 
while the state gets nothing in re- | 12 000,000 receive bruises that | 
turn. damage some of the meat they pro-| 
It is fortunate that of all the ' duce. 
candidates running in the present|those engaged in the livestock and | 
campaign only the Governor and! meat business lose around $3,000,- | 
his anointed candidate are opposing 000 a year through the killing of 
the proposal that the people of animals and nearly $9,000,000 | 
Georgia be allowed to decide for through the bruising of them. 
themselves whether to participate | This loss is caused by sharp cor- 
in the federal old-age pension plan.|ners of posts and gates, nails in’ 
The overwhelming sentiment of the fences, clubs and whips, 
State in favor of such a step is re- bites, overcrowding and rough han- | 
vealed in the approval being given | dling. Remedies suggested are: | 
to the unanimous stand of all the|}Pad or plane smooth sharp corners | 
other candidates on this issue. of gates and posts; remove project- | 
It is unfortunate that Georgia ling nails and wire; prohibit use of | 
should have to contribute to the/clubs and whips; provide better | 
old-age fund and get nothing in re- | loading chutes; do not overcrowd | 
turn, but it is worse that the aged livestock; insist on truckers having 
should be made the victims of the) proper facilities for handling live- 
Governor’s bull-headedness. stock and that careful drivers are at 
the wheel; use partitions in mixed | 
shipments. 


Financially, this means that | 


horns, | 


TROUBLE CAUSES 
Excessive speed and road hog- Bruised cattle cause a loss of an/| 
ging stand accused of causing most |average of $2.46 per head, hogs 36) 
of the highway accidents in the re-| cents a head, and sheep 75 cents 


' 
' 


port of a nation-wide survey madeja head, so it is important for the 
by the Fidelity & Casualty Compa-|producer to protect his animals 
ny of New York. ‘from any unnecessary accidents, as 

More than 125 municipal and | it is just as difficult to dispose | 
state traffic authorities co-operat-/of an injured animal as “prime” as | 
ed in the survey, with the officials |it is to get top price for a hamper’ 
themselves declaring that four-fifths of garden truck that is composed | 
of the cities in the United States|of a Grade 1 article mixed with 
needed stricter traffic regulations | culls. | 
and more efficient enforcement. | 

Listed also as causes of acci- 
dents were: Intoxication, reckless- 
ness, disregarding rights of others, 
reckless passing, weaving in and 
out of traffic lanes, sudden stops, 
“ganging up” at stop signals, jump- 
ing signals, running red lights, fail- 


An aged Missourian estimates he} 
has saved $800 by not having had_| 
a shave in 52 years, but hasn’t the | 
$800. So much economy is like 
that. 


Air-conditioning is catching on at 
: Geneva. Underdogs at the League! 
Ae > RENE es ant Bere & palace report a reception 30 de- | 
observe caution on curves and hills. | grees cooler than the street. | 

Every one. of the above-listed | 
causes of accidents is under con-|' What's become of the young mon- | 
trol of the driver, and as noted in eyed chump who bawled “Hurray | 
the survey the prime causes of trou- | for. Ethiopia’ from an Italian hotel 
ble are excessive speed and hogging window? He should be in Madrid, 
the road; only one, or both drivers} crying ‘Viva la revolucion!” 


j 
| 
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enough, for no other place has ever 


August 


Keeping Out 
Of Mischief. 

Seated on the porch of a home I 
passed on the way to town yesterday 
morning, saw what presumably was 
a bridge game in progress. At any 
rate, their were four players with 
cards seated around a card table. 

There was a white boy of about 
twelve, a white girl of the same gen- 
eral age and two little negro boys, 
probably a shade younger, composing 
the party. 

Anyway they seemed contented and 
were, at least, keeping out of mis- 
chief. 

Made me think of the days of the 
old south, when every white child had 
a little negro companion and play- 
mate, who later became the personal 
servant of the young master or mis- 
tress. 


Picturesque 


Spots in Atlanta. 

There are, hidden away in odd 
corners of this modern city of ours, 
strange vistas, queer buildings and 
views that are remindful of centuries 
old pictures of the old world. 

Somewhere on the south side, street 
names now forgotten, I came across a 
house built flush with the sidewalk 
like so many houses in Savannah and 
Charleston. How old it was I don’t, 
of course, know, but its general ap- 
pearance and architecture made me 
think, somehow, of those little wind- 
ing streets in the lower middle class 
sections of Paris. 

Then there used to be—and, maybe, 
still is—one place on the north steps 
of the state capitol where you could 
look through a narrow opening in the 
masonry and catch a glimpse that 
might be over the turreted walls of an 
ancient English castle, battlements 
and gargoyle and all. 

And, of course, everybody knows of 
the house with the stone faces of 
monks set in the outer walls. 


Fascination 
Of The Old. 


There is always a strange fascina- 
tion about old building and construc- 
tion. The accumulated atmosphere of 
all the generations who have stood 
before the ancient church or _ ivy- 
covered wall, perhaps. The history 
that clings around the stone and brick 
and crumbling mortar. 


For instance, the old walled city 
of Chester, England, just a few miles 
from Liverpool with all its bustle of 
shipping from the seas of all the 
world. 


At Chester you find the walls that 
completely encircle the old city, with 
its four gates for entrance, Eastgate, 
Westgate, Southgate and Northgate. 
A wall so wide that it is, today, pos- 
sible to drive a horse and wagon all 
the way around. 

And the towers for defense, par- 
ticularly that one where, the inscrip- 
tions tell, King Charles I stood and 
watched his Cavaliers, in the fields 
below, defeated by the Roundheads of 
Cromwell. 

As long as I live I shall never tire 
of dreaming of old Chester and, if op- 
portunity ever offers again, [. shall 
walk around that wall once more. 


Covered 
Sidewalks. 


The old streets of Chester provide 
covered arcades, or sidewalks, so the 
shopper may walk blocks around the 
stores without exposure to the weath- 
er. The second story of the old build- 
ings, you see, is built to extend over 
the sidewalk below. 

And there is a famous restaurant 
and confectionery shop, whose name I 
have forgotten, but whose pastries and 
cakes and cookies are so fine they are 
ordered by housekeepers and caterers 
all over-the country and shipped to 
every shire in England. Not like 
goods from a great cake or biscuit 
factory, you understand. but just from 
the ovens in the old fashioned kitchen 
of the establishment itself. And there 


|iS no registered trade name for pro- 


The deliciousness of 
is protection 


either. 
themselves 


tection, 
goods 


_been able to duplicate their delight. 


—— ee 


| Devonshire 
| Cream. 


And from Devonshire, in the south 


of England, comes a whipped cream so 


superior to any other whipped cream 


_that it, too, is shipped through the 
| mails, in special containers, to con- 


noisseurs all over the United King- 
dom. 


Ho, hum! When sail the boats for 


| England? 


| Twenty-Five 
‘Years Ago Today. 


From The Constitution of Tuesday, 
8, 1911: 


“Governor Smith issued an order 


| yesterday appointing General William 


G. Obear adjutant general of the na- 
tional guard of Georgia.” 


And Fifty 

Years Ago. 

Krom The Constitution of Sunday, 
ugust 8, 1886: 

“Laredo, Texas, August T7—(Spe- 
clal)—Great excitement was created 
among the citizens of this place today 
by the arrival of several detachments 
of Mexican troops at Neuvo Laredo, 
Mexico, last night. The rumor that 
heavy detachments of the Mexican 


A 


| army were marching on Laredo reach- 
ed the city at an early hour this morn- 


ing, and when the city was fully 
awake the report seemed to be sub- 
stantiated by the presence of busy 
soldiers across the line.” 


Test Your Knowledge 


Can you answer seven of these test 
questions? Turn to want ad 
pages for the answers. 

1. How many United States circuit 
courts of appeals are there? 

2. What is the name for a metal 
bolt that connects two plates of metal? 

3d. Of what state is Baton Rouge 
the capital? 

4. Name the 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

5S. What are homophones? 

6. Can the President of the United 
States pardon a person convicted un- 
der a state law? 

7. How did the titles of the execu- 
tives in the President’s cabinet origi- 
nate? 

8. What is the state bird of Ten- 
nessee ? | 

9. Who was Mary Russell Mitford? 

10. In which time zone is Switzer- 
land? 


Pats Own Back. 


“I’ve never seen a more egotistical 


large university in 


girl than that contortionist. She's cer- | 


tainly pleased with herself.” 
“You'd be. too, if you could pat 


; yourself on the back.” 


y 


| Edward 
Man Without a Country.” 


‘fore the election. 


} 
' 
} 
| 
' 


D THE NEWS 


BY PAUL MALLON. 


OUR KIND WASHINGTON, Aug. 7.—The personal sympathies of 
the diplomatic crowd around the State Department seem 

to be generally with the Spanish revolutionists. 
The suggestion will be resented officially, of course, for obvious 
diplomatic reasons, but this will not alter the noticeable fact that the 
diplomatic set is privately on the side of the outs for the first time in 


many a revolution. 


It_is not a question of conservatism versus radicalism, as much as 
the notion that the rebels are considered “our kind of people.” 
The feeling will probably not influence the handling of the situation 


in any important particular. 


With Italy, France and Germany slipping a 


helping .underhand now and then to opposing factions, it behooves our 


boys to be careful. 


They have so far, and promise to continue. 


NEUTRALITY The whack administered to the Madrid government 
by Third Secretary Wendelin may have seemed to 

be in line with private feeling here, but was not inspired by it. 
What happened was that State Departmentalists became excited over 
news dispatches from Spain indicating the government intended to make 


the seizure of American property permanent, 
On reflection, they consider there is not much danger. 


speak out. 


They told Wendelin to 


There is no reason, legal or otherwise, for us to get mixed up in 


Spain’s troubles. 


We have a Pan-American treaty requiring us not to 


furnish arms to revolutionists, but Spain did not join in the treaty. We 


have a'license system on arms, but it is a routine affair. 


If either the 


Spanish government or rebels want to buy arms here, they can do it. 
(No shipments have been reported so far.) 


CHEERERS Official men of Mars hereabouts do not put much stock 
in continuing suggestions from Europe that a general 
war may be provoked by the Spanish trouble. They were certainly wrong 


on Ethiopia. 


They may be convinced Italy, France and Germany will 


let the opposing Spaniards fight it out like cocks in the pit, while they 
sit in the stands watching each other to see that no one interferes too 


much in the right. 


of 


DOLLAR DAYS Both parties generally scorned small-change cam- 


paign contributions in the past. 


The administra- 


tive cost of collecting every single dollar contribution, they figured, was 


about 50 cents. 
gross receipts. 


That is, they netted only about half of their small 


This year, however, both parties are going into this business as 


never before. 
nominators et al at $1 a head. 


The democrats have scores of thousands of Roosevelt 
The republicans are selling participation 


certificates, establishing buyers as stockholders (unofficially) in the re- 


publican concern, for $1 a share. 


This kind of money-raising is always good publicity, but this year it 
has likewise been developed into an important money-raising venture. 
The republican scheme, for instance, is said by headquarters insiders 


to be netting 75 cents on the dollar. 


Their rock-bottom estimate is 


that they will sell about 700,000 shares. 


TIMING Banishment of John (‘‘Hamlet’?) Lewis and the C. I. 


O. 


crowd from the A. F. of L, may appear to have been a 


daring move, but, from the inside, it 


necessity. 


was almost a self-protective 


William Green and his A. F. of L. associates did not care or dare 
to have Mr. Lewis take the ‘issue into the approaching A. F. of L. con- 


vention. 


The secret of the situation was that it requires a two-thirds vote of 
the convention to expel anybody and Mr. Lewis could probably control 


one-third of the* convention. 


Also, Mr. Green is up for re-election at 


that convention, and such an outraged politico as Mr. Lewis controlling 
a strong group in the convention might make Mr. Green’s re-election 


COMPETITION 


"an extremely unpleasant experience. 


Something of an inside scramble is on for the va- 


cant job of undersecretary of state, possibly be- 
cause it provides one of the few offices in the State Department which 


is air-cooled in summer. 


The insiders say none of the scramblers is likely to get it. 


Betting 


favors Norman Davis, the roving ambassador to Europe and perennial 
delegate to unsuccessful international conferences, but the odds are not 


heavy. 


The appointment may not be made until after election. 


R. S. V. P. 


exclusive affair. 


Senator La Follette’s progressive conference will be an 
It will be held somewhere in the middle 


west the last of August or early in September and seating will be by 


invitation only. 


Probably 50 to 75 dependable progressives (those who 


can be depended upon to support President Roosevelt) will receive 


invitations. 


Exclusiveness is required, it is said, to keep out the radical element, 


meaning the communists and Lemkeists who like third parties. 
(Copyright, 1936, by Paul Mallon.) 


Man Without Country | 


Clement L. Vallandigham was born 
in 1820, 43 years before his campaign 
for the governorship of Ohio caused 
Everett Hale to write “A 

Vallandigham bitterly opposed 
President Lincoln’s policies, and his 
election might have placed Lincoln's 
re-election in jeopardy. So Hale hur- 
riedly wrote “A Man Without 4 
Country,” which originally contained 
a bitter arraignment of such disloy- 
alties to the northern cause as the 
Ohioan. More than half of the story 
was written in a few hours to insure 
its appearance in the October, 1863, 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly, and en- 
able it to be circulated in Ohio be- 
However, it reach- 
ed the Atlantic too late, and was not 
published until later. Vallandigham 
lost the election anyway. Se 

The original version of the political 
propaganda tract is not the one rev- 
ered today as a literary classic. Twen- 
ty-five years after first publication, 
the author made numerous revisions. 
Names of Vallandigham, Davis, Beau- 
regard and others mentioned in the 
original were eliminated. 


—————e 


Not in History. 

William Goddard, editor of the 
Maryland Gazette, published at An- 
napolis, published an editorial des- 
tined to have a decisive effect upon 
our history in 1774. 

Goddard called for an independent 
postal system in opposition to that of 
the British :government, because let- 
ters carried by post riders of the 
crown were subjected to tax and par- 
ticularly to espionage, and he present- 
ed a plan of operation. : 

The editorial was  circularized 
throughout the colonies and caused the 


‘establishment of “constitutional” post 


routes between Portsmouth, N. H., 
and Williamsburg, Va., over which 
flowed the secret correspondents which 
finally drew the principal colonies into 
co-operative union and made a success- 
ful revolution possible. Goddard him- 
self was given the job of opening up 
roads and post routes. 

You look in vain in most histories 
for mention of Goddard’s name. Born 
in Connecticut in 1740, he established 
the first print shop at Providence, 
where he established the Gazette, and 
was a pioneer in journalism in New 
York and Philadelphia before going to 
Annapolis. , 


Burlingame Pact. 


The historic Burlingame treaty was 
signed between China and the United 
States in 1868, officially establishing 
relations between the two countries 
under principles of international law. 
The treaty was notable because it 


‘opened China to the world—and to ex- 
| ploitation. . 


| 


It was named for hot-headed An- 
son Burlingame, 48, whose patient 
and tactful dealings with the Chinese 
caused them to name him as their en- 
voy to negotiate all their treaties 
with other countries! For them he 
made pacts with Great Britain, Prus- 
sia, Denmark, Holland and Sweden, 
which were models of diplomacy. 

Yet Burlingame had been anything 
but diplomatic when he was repre- 
senting Massachusetts in the senate. 
Once he came to blows with Senator 
Brooks and, challenged, named rifles 
as the weapons. Brooks did not ap- 
pear for the duel. 


Air Record. 


Orville Wright established a world’s 
record in 1909, when he and a pas- 
senger went up in an airplane at 
Fort Myer, Va.. and remained aloft 
one hour, one minute and 40 seconds. 
The demonstration enabled him to sell 
the United States army its first plane. 

First army pilot was Lieutenant 
“Benny” Foulois, who learned how 
to fly by mail! 


| 


| 


id 


Talmudic Tales 


BY DAVID MORANTZ. 


Number 387. 

(Based upon the legends and philosophy 
found in the Talmud, which work contains 
the civic and canonical laws and _ tradi- 
tions of the Jewish people, dating back as 
far as 3,000 years.) 


THREE LAMBS AND A LION. 


When the victorious Pompey reach- 
ed Damascus, after having conquered 


Armenia and added it to the Roman) 


empire, he was visited by the ambas- 
sadors of many surrounding countries. 

Each of them brought expensive 
gifts and solicited his good will and 
friendship. 

One of _ these 
Nicodemus, who brought 
costly gift of all. 

“Please,” said he, “accept this to- 
ken of friendship from Aristobulus. 
king of Judea.” 

Pompey was delighted with the gift 
and expressed his thanks for the beau- 
tiful gift. 

Hardly had Nicodemus gone when 
another ambassador was ushered in. 

“TI.” said he, “am Antipater and lI 
bring you greetings and this gift from 
Hyrcanus, king of Judea.” 

“Did you say Judea?” asked Pom- 
pey. 
“Yes,” replied Antipater, 

“I do not understand,” said Pom- 
pey, “just a few minutes ago Nico- 
emus brought greetings from Aristo- 
bulus, stating that he was king. of 
Judea and now you come from Hyr- 
canus and represent him to be the 
king. How many kings do you have?’ 

“The people have crowned Aristo- 
bulus,” he answered, “because he has 
swayed many of them by his smooth 
tonguc, but Hyrcanus is the older and 
is rightly entitled to the throne. 
Those of us who believe in the right 
consider him our king.” . 

Pompey then thanked him for the 
gift and he went away. 

A few minutes later another ambas- 
sador appeared, 

“I bring you this gift from 
people of Judea,” he said. 

Pompey was indeed perplexed. 

“T have just been visited by ambas- 
sadors of two kings of your land. Now 
who do you represent?” 

“IT represent the people,” he said. 
“We have become disgusted with the 
bickering and quarreling of the two 
brothers, each of whom claims to be 
the king. I appeal to you in the name 
of the people of my land to help us set 
up a republic and manage our own 
affairs.” 

Pompey promised to do what he 
could for them and the ambassador 
went on his way. 

No sooner had he gone than Pom- 
pey chuckled to himself: 

“They remind me of the three lambs 
who came to the lion to be their 
judge. Since Judea seems to be di- 
vided into so many factions, it should 
be easy to conquer it, so I will just 
run down and add it to the Roman 
empire before I return to Rome.” 

—And that is just what he did. 


ambassadors was 
the most 


the 


Due to the extensive interest in Tal- 
mudic Tales, 128 of the legends and 
over 500 pearls of wisdom have been 
collected in an attractive book of 195 
pages, handsomely bound in grained 
blue vellum cloth, with‘ gold-stamped 
title. Autographed by author. Suitable 
for gifts or prizes. Price $1.50 post 
paid. Address orders to “Talmudic 
Tales,” care The Atlanta Constitution. 

(Copyright, 1936, for The Constitution.) 


On Burning Deck. 


“The boy stood on the burning deck, 
whence all but him had fled,” as told 
in Mrs. Felicia Hemens’ classic poem. 
Giacomo Casabianca, 10, refused to 
leave his father, the captain of the 
French ship, L’Orient, after it had 
been fired by the British in the Bat- 
tle of the Nile in 1798 and perished 
with him. 


| FAIR ENOUGH 


BY WESTBROOK PEGLER. 


Sport Rules NEW YORK, 


. «, Aug. 7.—I would 
Are Too Rigid. not go so far as 
to argue that 
champagne, cigarets and late hours 
are the ideal regime for an athlete in 
training for championship competition 
but nevertheless a good deal of non- 
sense has been preached and practiced 
by members of what might be called 
the Y. M. C. A. School of Physical 
Training. This is a school which 
makes a crusade of sport and attempts 
to apply the same austere rules of 
conduct and diet to all players re- 
gardless of variations of temperament 
and appetite. It assumes the athletes 
are children, even though they have 
passed the age of 21, and creates false 
points of honor to restrict their con- 
duct in a manner which is irksome to 
many young men and women of spirit. 
Incidentally, women in recent years 
have been encouraged to take part in 
certain lines of sport which are none 
of their business, such as runniig, 
hurdling and tossing the _ discus. 
Biology is against them from the start 
and that is why the big international 
competitions have thrown into prom- 
inence a number of female blacksmiths 
including two European competitors 
whose sex was ambiguous, 


Denounced We had a case a few 


Ppa years ago of a pious 
Whistling. and opinionated old 
gentleman, half preach- 
er and half coach, who denounced a 
football player for whistling in the 
locker room before a game and told 
him he ought to be praying instead. 
The suggestion was that he ought to 
be on his knees asking God to help his 
team win the football game, which, to 
many people seemed rather unsporting 
because, after all, the rules of the con- 
ference forbade the introduction of 
ringers and God was not named in the 
roster which had been handed to the 
opposing team. 

There was a great scandal at Mich- 
igan one year because a star football 
man ate a piece of pie and, in another 
ease, a boy was ordered to turn in 
his suit and denounced for treason to 
himself, his college and his team for 
eating pie a la mode when he had 
been authorized to have one dish of 
ice cream but without any pie under 
it. This one took his disgrace to 
heart and moped for several weeks as 
the coach watched his spiritual suf- 
ferings out of the corner of his eye. 
Finally, by delicate timing, just as 
the traitor was about to join the 
Foreign Legion or become an aban- 
doned pie-drunkard, the coach relented, 
ee him to duty and saved his 
soul. 


Call Selves The truth is that 


many trainers are or- 
Doctors. dinary rubbers who 


have read the trade 


literature about proteins, calories and 
vitamins and babble a jargon which 


they do not understand themselves. 
Some of them, given charge of a few 
ounces of iodine, some scissors and 
bandages and a rubbing table, imagine 
themselves to be doctors and the little 
liniment room off the gymnasium an 
operating table. There have been 
cases in which such men, no better 
qualified than barbers, have given 
injections and even administered 
ether. 

Physicial training and the applica- 
tion of something which the trade 
calls psychology invade the mental and 
spiritual realms in the effort to bring 
the players up to their big eontests at 
the highest pitch. They get pep talks 
and are placed under the pressure of 
mysterious moods and attitudes as- 
sumed by their superiors to create 
anxiety in their hearts and keep them 
fighting hard for their positions on the 
team. After they have passed out of 
competition, they are taken into the 
confidence of the old medicine men 
who worked on them in their playing 
days and then, of course, they realize 
their fears were largely artificial.. A 
graduated playér may then stand 
around at a stag social evening with 
the old coach, bumping glasses and 
mingling the smoke of their cigarets. 
a free grown man happy in the 
knowledge that he is not going 
straight to hell for his dissolute ways, 


after all, 
I am not con- 


Champagne Good vinced that 


Mental Laxative. tobacco or al- 

cohol is ac- 
tually good for an athlete in training 
although I would be inclined to lean 
a little toward champagne as a mental 
and spiritual laxative.. However, a 
few cigarettes cannot appreciably 
harm a player in good shape and the 
horror of smoking in our athletic com- 
munity is mostly prejudice and super- 
stition. The professional, ex-collegiate 
football players plainly excel the var- 
sity men but the pros may be seen 
smoking in the dressing rooms between 
halves, under the eyes of the coach 
who may be smoking himself, 

There is no great mystery about 
training and condition and the rules 
of conduct, within liberal limitations, 
should be left to the individual. After 
all, he is the one who is playing the 
game, not the alumni, the puble or 
somebody of fussy athletic has-beens 
with political learnings, known as the 
committee. 

(Copyright, 1966, for The Constitution.) 


Good Morning 
BY LOUIE D. NEWTON. 


WONDERS OF HIS GRACE. 

I have made two or three trips with- 
in the last few days into different 
sections of the state and neighboring 
states, including Alabama, South Caro- 
lina and North Carolina, and I have 
marvelled at the improvement in the 
crops since the recent rains. It is but 
another wonder of His grace. Corn 
that looked absolutely hopeless two 
weeks ago gives promise now of mak- 
ing a half crop and where corn had 
gained any headway before the 
drouth’s onslaught, it now gives prom- 
ise of a good crop. Cotton in the sec- 
tions I have visited is also very hope- 
ful. Potatoes and peas and cane and 
peanuts are coming right along. 

How thankful we should be! Every 
day brings us new tokens of God’s 
goodness and mercy. One thinks of 
that great word of the Psalmist: 
“What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all His benefits unto me?” Well 
may we sing the Doxology every morn- 
ing, noon and night as we reflect 
upon His blessings. The birds have 
seemed to sing with a new note af 
gladness since the plenteous rains have 
refreshed the earth. All nature 
praises Him. The flowers have lifted 
their beautiful faces in heaven-born 
tints of gladsome praise. 

I suppose it takes a touch of adver- 
sity now and then to enable us to 
truly. understand the goodness and 
mercy of the Lord. We might be 
tempted to take too much for granted 
—to think that we are in charge of 
the universe. “Be still and know that 
I am God!” 

Mattie Babeock put it beautifully 
when he wrote: 

This is°my Father’s world, 

And to my list’ning ears, 

All nature sings, and round me rings, 

The music of the . spheres. 

This is my Father’s world, 

The birds their carols raise, 

The morning light, the lily white, 

Declare their Maker's praise. 

This is my Father’s world, 

O let me ne’er forget 
That though the wrong seems oft so strong, 

God is the Ruler yet. 


Good Riddance, Then. 


Uncle, I proposed to Arabeila by 
mail. 


§ : Did she aecept? 
Uncle: Ygs, but she was so dumb 
that she married the postman. 


Another [etter From’ a Bald-Headed > 
Dad to His Red-Headed Daughter 


BY ROBERT QUILLEN. 


I have never doubted that I can trust you, anywhere and always, but 


| 


My Dear Louise: 


can you trust yourself? 


Did you ever see a man hynotized? 
He thinks himself entirely normal, and wh iever 
he does seems to be directed by his own will. 

But he is a helpless automaton, doing the will of another. 


as sane as he ever did. 


He looks and talks and feels 


if he 


struggled or obeyed reluctantly, it wouldn’t seem so pathetic; but he 
obeys willingly, not realizing that he is enslaved. 
That is the kind of danger you have to face. 


You think yourself captain of your soul, 


You believe that your own 


mind, free and normal, directs all of your acts. 


And so it does most of the time. 


But hidden away in your body 


are numerous mysterious glands, small but vitally important, that have 


greater power than any human will. 


And while you seem to be obeying 


your own free will, you may will to do a certain thing because the glands 


force you to do it. 


The glands pour out their mysterious secretions; your brain is 
drugged by them; and you find yourself wishing to do something that 
calm reason would have frowned upon an hour ago. 

For example, no girl “‘in her right mind’ would give up hope of 
an education and leave the security of a pleasant home to run away 
with the handsome but stupid, illiterate and worthless son of a wander- 


ing tin-horn gambler. 


Yet fine girls do such things and go down to 


the gutter, for pride’s sake drinking the cup to the last bitter drop even 


after their sanity returns. 


Oh, my dear, my heart is heavy when I think what life can do to 


you. 


You seem so level-headed now, but youth and spring and, gland 


secretions can hynotize and ruin you. 

There is nothing | can do to help except to warn you. 

Knowing what to expect and being on your guard, you may be wise 
enough, when folly appears in the guise of sanity, to say: “I am drugged, 


for the thing that once seemed wrong seems right. 


Nature is trying to 


trick me, and | will make no decision till | am again in my right mind.” 
It seems a raw deal when you can’t trust your own mind, but that’s 
the way we are made and there is nothing you can do about it but 


watch your step. 
~ (Copyright, 1936, 


for The 


Love, DAD, 


Constitution). 


HEALTH TALKS 


BY DR. WILLIAM BRADY. 


Perhaps you failed to read the let- 
ter from the mother of the Tired 
College Girl as quoted here the other 
day. Never mind. Some idea of the 
tenor of the thing is in the last line 
of the letter—”’.. 


do. Now she is bubbling over.” The 
girl’s mamma believed the Iodin Ra- 
tion had made the girl bubble over. 
I don’t know. ‘Testimonials are al- 
ways tricky evidence. The girl had 
been under her family doctor’s care for 
anemia and quite probable that the 
cure of her anemia ty her doctor was 
the actual reason for the happy 
change which her mother ascribed to 
a wee mite of iodin. If the girl had 
been forty instead of 16 I’d infer that 
the treatment of her anemia by the 
family doctor had brought about the 
change in her physical and mental 
health. But the simple anemia of 
young persons does not respond to 
treatment so strikingly as does the 
hypocromic anemia of women past 45. 

One thing I know, and I assert it 
as a soundly established principle of 
modern practice, a principle estab- 
lished by extensive experience 
mine, but that of physicians and health 
authorities everywhere): Every man, 
woman and school boy or school girl 
should receive a suitable ration of 
iodin in one form or another. 

The moping schoolgirl in her 
early ’teens, whether she shows any 
sign of enlargement of the thyroid 
gland or not, needs an iodin ration. 
So does the school boy who is 
physically and mentally lazy, less 
lively than a boy should be. 

Young and midde-aged adults who 
have poor circulation, cold hands and 
cold feet, and aré unduly sensitive 
to cold (not “colds”’), complaining of 
the cold when normal folk feel quite 
comfortable, inclined to be low-spir- 
ited in distinction to former cheerful 
disposition, prematurely aged, with 
graying and falling of hair, dryness 
and irritability of skin, generally need 
a nip of iodin in one form or another 
to speed up their slow metabolism. In 
some instances a suitable iodin ration 
may even prevent high blood pressure 
and postpone hardening of the arte- 
ries. This is merely my opinion. Any- 
way, an iodin ration can do nobody 
any harm. 

It doesn’t matter what form of 
iodin one takes. Organic or inor- 
ganic, iodin of this or that, in tablet 
or in solution, or common ~-brown 
tincture of iodin, U. S. P. or B. P. 
I prefer ordinary tincture of iodin 
(and you may be old-fashioned and 
spell it iodine if you wish). Two 
or three times a week I take a drop 
or two from the iodin bottle in a 
good drink of water. Come to look 
for it, sure enough, the vial is labeled 
“Pison”’—but that’s just an old phar- 
maceutical custom and I’d advise any 
one who really wants to shuffle off 
via the poison route to try almost 
anything else, for it is difficult to poi- 


son yourself seriously with tincture/ ,. 


of iodin. 

The use of iodized salt in place of 
plain salt in the home, for all cook- 
ing and table purposes, is one way to 


(not: 


. So tired she could. 
n't enjoy life as other young people | 


! 


' 


Hollywood Today 


BY SHEILAH GRAHAM 


HOLLYWOOD, Aug. 7.—Lili Da- 
mita has received a tempting offer te 
appear in a Howard  Dietz-Arthur 
Schwartz musical production on 
Broadway, but so far has refused te 
accept, as it would mean separation 
from her husband, Errol Flynn. Miss 
Damita believes that married couples 


should live in the same town, or they 
are asking for the trouble they usu- 
ally receive. Incidentally, Miss Da- 
mita acts as her husband’s business 
manager and is’ salting away his 
earnings in several real estate invest- 
ments. 


Joe Penner has put his duck into 
voluntary retirement and adopted in 
its stead a black sheep. The comedian’s 


billing in future will read “Joe Pen- 
ner and his Black Sheep.” ... Lyda 
Roberti is Patsy Kelly's new team- 
mate at the Hal Roach studios, tak- 
ing over the late Thelma Todd’s place 
in the comedy partnership. ... Jos- 
eph Van Sternberg is off on a world 
tour. The German director, respon- 
sible for Marlene Dietrich’s early pic- 
tures in this country, is said to be 
considering an offer to produce films 
in Russia. ... Alice Brady, who is 
particularly funny in “My Man God- 
frey,” told Eugene Pallette she is nn- 
happy because she wants to play 
tragedy roles. Pallette himself, like all 
good comedians, is hankering for 
“Hamlet.” 


oS 


Gary Cooper took his little blue 
bicycle with him on location and gave 
the villagers a treat, riding up and 


down Main street, performing tricks 
on the handlebars. ... Alice Fayes 
cross-country chase after her Romea 
(Adolphe Menjou) in the flicker 
“Sing, Baby, Sing.” is reminiscent 
of the real-life Elaine Barrie-John 
Barrymore incident. But don’t be mis- 
led. According to the notice flashed on 
the screen prior to the preview show- 
ing of the picture, “Characters in the 
story do not resemble any living per- 
son.” This warning, familiar in the 
fly-leaf of novels, has never before, 
to the ‘writer's knowledge, been at- 
tached to a movie. 


—_——~—-— 


There are few valeta in Hollywood. 
Wealthy male stars prefer to call the 
lads who help them dress, trainers. 
. .. Mr. and Mrs. Jack Holt were 
among the first, if not the first, to 
crash the Los Angeles society blue 
book some 15 years ago. . alter 
Huston is writing his memoirs under 
the title “Walter Huston Recalls.” 
. . - Beautiful Brunette Carlotta La- 
goria, of Chicago, a house guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Earle ©. Anthony and 
son, Kelly, has turned down no few- 
than four offers to transfer her 
loveliness to the silver screen, 


Twenty thousand ostrich feathers 


insure every one a small ration of| are used to decorate the “I'll Sing 


jodin. 


However, I like to take the! You a Thousand Love Songs” num- 


drop or two of tincture of iodin reg-| ber in Warner's “Cain and Mabel.” 


ularly, even though we use 


iodized! , . 


Hollywood is still racehorse 


salt exclusively, for I doubt that one! minded even though Santa Anita race 


gets sufficient iodin that way. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Soap and Pruritus. 

A chiropractor friend (believe 
or not) 
Soap is often the irritant responsible 
for itching, and may come from cloth- 
ing not thoroughly rinsed after wash- 
ing with soap, or soap left in or on 
the skin from insufficient rinsing after 
a bath. Apply a stream of water to 
itching part, rubbing vigorously with 
finger tips while the stream plays 
upon the skin, until itching and burn- 
ing stops. This will relieve for two 
or three days. 

Answer—Our readers with pruritus 
will soon find out 
tion is effective. Glad to mail on 
request a monograph on  Pruritus 
(itching without apparent cause). In- 
close stamped envelope bearing your 


address. 
(Copyright, 1986, for The Constitution.) 


it 


whether sugges- | 


track does not reopen until Christmas 
Day. Bookmakers dot the California 


| countryside in such remote and un- 


| 


’ 
' 


; 
! 
| 


suspected places as crockery shops, 
where the stars can have their little 


sends a good suggestion: | flutter. 


Bruce Cabot and Adrienne Ames, 
looking like an advertisement for 
marital bliss on the sidelines of the 
West Side tennis tournament. Frank 
Shields and Merritt Hulburd, the lat- 
ter Sam Goldwyn’s assistant, are the 
favorites—and rightly—for the men’s 
doubles. Talking about tennis, Helen 
Wills Moody has been approached to 
star in a series of tennis shorts. If 
this sort of thing keeps up Hollywood 
will soon have its own ranking team 
of players. ... An extra in a convict 
garb, working at Paramount, rushed 
into the studio barber shop and piped, 
“Please, may I have a manicure!”’ 

(Copyright, 1936, for The Constitution.) 


“Isn’t Junior clever! 
catching that mouse!” 


Now we have 
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PAGE SEVEN 


MOTHER OF ATLANTAN 
DIES IN N. CAROLINA 


Mrs. Ela Burton Williams, mother 
of Mrs. Thomas C. Harrirs, of 1304 
Oak street, S. W., died yesterday 
morning at her home in Kittrell, N. 


C., at the age of 87. 

Mrs. Wiliams was a life-long resi- 
dent of Kittrell. Besides Mrs. Harris, 
surviving are five other daughters, 
the Misses Catherine and Eloise Wil- 


liams, both of Kittrell: Mrs. Albert! 


May, of Jacksonville, and Mrs. Par- 


C., and. Mrs. W. L. Roper, of Lauren- 
berg, N. C.; a son, Robert B. Wil- 
liams, of Raleigh, and several grand- 
children. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BODY | 


TO MEET IN WILKINSON | 
IRWINTON, Ga., Aug. 7.—The| 


Wilkinson county Sunday school ccn-| 
vention will be held tomorrow night | 
and Sunday at the Wesley Method- 
ist church, located near Irwinton and 


Toomsboro. Members of all _ the 


sons T. Pilcher, of Washington, D.| 9). -ches in the county are invited 


to attend the sessions, The program 
. has been planned by the president, 
Aviator Cases J. E. Butler, and Mrs. J. J. Simp- 

son, superintendent of the Georgia 
Sunday School Association. “Facing 
Outward” and the song, “Only Be- 
lieve,” will be the themes of the pro- 
gram. 

The convention is under the aus- 
| pices of the Georgia Sunday School 
| Association. 

The officers of the Wilkinson coun- 
ty association are: President. J. E. 
'Butler; vice president, W. F. Lin- 
ider; secretary, J. T. Stokes. 


are for men and carry two 
suits perfectly free from 
wrinkles. 


W. Z. Turner Luggage Co. 


219 PEACHTREE ST. 
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EDL RIVERS 1S PRAISED 
BY SUTTON, MRS. PRE 


Wilkes County Jurist and 
Committeewoman Cite Ex- 
perience, Enviable Record. 


The election of Speaker E. D. 
Rivers to the governorship of Geor- 
gia on his knowledge of state gov- 
ernment and his record as a public 
official was urged last night in ad- 
dresses by Judge Clement E. Sutton, 
of Washington, Ga., and Mrs, Vir- 
ginia Polhill Price, the state’s demo- 
eratic national committeewoman. 

The addresses of Judge Sutton and 
Mrs. Price were broadcast from At- 
lanta. The Washington speaker is a 


member of the general assembly, un- 
opposed for re-election. He attended 
the Weltner convention at Macon and 
seconded the nomination of Judge 
Blanton Fortson, of Athens, at that 
meeting. 
Sutton ~Speech. 
In discussing the situation last 
night, Judge Sutton said: 
[ have nothing but respect for the 
other candidates said to be running 


WITH 


ATLANTA 


>" 


We are only three years old—but our third anniversary 
was celebrated only a few weeks ago by opening an 
additional location at 121 Central Ave., S. W. 

A steady increase of patronage from month to month 
is proving to us that we are giving Atlanta motorists 
what they want in service and merchandise. Give us a 


My, hour serine, 


@ Storage 


Our new Central 
Avenue location is 
not only equipped 
with the same 
merchandise and 
service as afforded 
at Spring 8t., but 
also has ample 
storage space for 
200 cars and 
trucks. 


MASON-K 


for 200 Cars and Trucks 


@ Standard Gas and Oil 
@ Auto Accessories 

@ Prest-O-Lite Batteries 
@ Fisk Tires 

@ Wrecker Service 

@ Auto Repairs 


OMINERS 


Anytime — Anywhere 


TWO LOCATIONS 


241 SPRING ST., N. W. 
WA. 6645 


121 CENTRAL AVE., S$. W. 
AT HUNTER 


WA. 6668 


‘on an anti-Talmadge - anti-Redwine 
'platform, but I am compelled to sup- 
‘port that candidate who most nearly 
follows the principles for which I 
ihave fought. I believe that under this 
\candidate—and I refer to the Hon- 
‘orable Ed Rivers—that Georgia will 
once more be given a democratic form 
of government. 

I believe that Ed Rivers is the 
only man running as an anti-Tal- 
madage-anti-Redwine candidate who 
can defeat these entrenched foes of 
‘free government. I believe that he 
‘will once more place the government 
of Georgia in the hands of the peo- 
iple, where it rightfully belongs. I 
believe that Ed Rivers will give us 
a state government of which Geor- 
gians will be proud, because it will 
be theirs. I believe that under his 
leadership Georgia will once more 
take her place in the vanguard of 
American states—where she 
fully belongs. 
| I believe that Ed Rivers will give 
‘us more schools and better schools; 
iT believe that under his administra- 
_tion Georgia will establish a system 
iof social security whereby the hum- 


bled dreams of the future. 

I believe that under his leadership 
Georgia will once more co-operate 
with a democratic president. 


Others Stand Silent. 


If the other candidates stand for 
these things they have been silent 
when it was their solemn duty to 
speak. They talk of taxation, and I 
believe in lower taxes, but just now 
let us*clean out the capitel, and 
honest men can always adjust taxes. 
I have been accused of deserting the 
'Fortson ranks. My private letters to 
Judge Fortson will show my attitude 
‘both before and after the Weltner 
‘convention. I have repeatedly writ- 
iten him that the only effect the en- 
try of another candidate in the race 


right- | 


would be to favor the Redwine-Tal- 
made forces. The fight is more sa- 
cred to me than friendship; for we 
must disagree even with friends. I 
have had to turn my back on friends 
of long ee I hope we can be 
friends again when the Talmadge hys- 


hteria has blown its course and the 


fog which has hung over our state for 
four years is pierced by the light of 
reason. 

To my own people of Wilkes coun- 
ty, who have always been ag 29g" 
ent and who will continue to be, I 
leave to make their choice of candi- 
dates, as it is their right to do. 

I believe that Ed Rivers is near 
enough to the common people of Geor- 
gia to appreciate their needs, and 
believe that he is fair enough to deal 
justly with the rich. 

It is my firm. conviction that if 
we give him an undivided support, 
that we can defeat the enemy that 
has so long held the citadel of popu- 
lar government, and give back to our 
people in very truth the rights guar- 
anteed by our state constitution. 

Mrs. Price’s Statement. 

Mrs. Price said in part: 

“Why do I think that Ed Rivers 
is the strongest man in the race for 
governorship? 

“First, because I believe’ that 
knowledge is power. I am convinced 
that Ed Rivers knows more about 
the tax question in Georgia today 
than any man in the state. 

“T believe that Ed Rivers knows 
more about the workings of the state 
government than any man in the rove 
for governor, and I believe that the 
platform on which he stands is the 
broadest, most humanitarian, and the 
most practical of any man who has 
offered for the governorship in many 


years. 
Co-operation Needed. 


“What we want in Washington is 
a democratic administration. What 
we want in Georgia is a democratic 
governor who will co-operate with a 
democratic administration. 

“As speaker of the house and as a 
member of both branches of the legis- 
lature Mr. Rivers has made an en- 
viable record as an astute student of 
all legislative problems that confront 
Georgians. Although still a com- 
paratively young man, he has_ been 
in the public eve for a long number 
of years and he has established a 
record for leadership that is brilliant 
and enviable. 

“Ed Rivers has all the qualifica- 
tions needed to elect him to the gov- 
ernorship of Georgia.” 


GRIFFIN WILL HEAR 
SENATORIAL FOES 


| Russell, Talmadge Slated To| 


|blest citizen may lay down to rest at | 
inight without being haunted by trou- | 


Speak at Homecoming 
August 26. 


Announcement came from Griffin 
yesterday that United States Senator 
Richard B. Russell Jr., and Governor 
Talmadge, who is opposing him for 
renomination, will speak at a home- 
coming celebration there August 26. 

Charlie D. Redwine and E. D. 
Rivers, candidates for governor, have 
accepted mvitations to speak on the 
same program, it was announced by 
Douglas Hollberg, general chairman 
for the occasion. Judge Blanton Fort- 
son and W. W. Larsen Sr., other can- 
didates for governor, also have been 
invited. 


— ooo — 


Advocates Gas Tax 


i oe es 


JAMES C. WILSON. 


REDUCTION IN GAS TAX. 


ADVOCATED BY WILSON 


Candidate for Legislature 


Speaks at Meeting of 
Legion Post. 


Reduction of the gasoline tax, old- | 
age pensions and licensing of drivers | 


of motor vehicles were some of the 


planks in the platform of James LC. | 
Wilson, candidate for the house of rep- | 


resentatives to succeed Bond Almand, 


which he presented yesterday as guest | 
speaker at the weekly luncheon of At- | 
lanta Post No. 1 of the American | 


| Legion. 


| 


| Mr. Wilson, president of Newspaper 


| Features, Inc., announced to succeed 
| Mr. Almand some months ago. His 
| platform, announced yesterday in his 
address to the American Legion, of 
which he is a member, is as follows: 

‘The state of Georgia in 1935 col- 
lected approximately $16,000,000 in 
gasoline taxes but expended less than 
$2,000,000 of collections for highway 
purposes other than spending the bal- 
ance which was carried over from 
1934. The only justification for a 
gasoline tax of six cents per gallon, 
which is among the’ highest in the 
United States, was to build highways 
out of. current revenue and avoid a 
bond issue. ‘There is no justification 
for a high gas tax if the funds arising 
from it are diverted to other purposes. 
I favor a reduction of the gasoline 
tax, 

Senatorial District. 

“Fulton county has recently annex- 
ed Campbell and Milton counties, mak- 
ing Fulton the second largest in area 


naar 
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AUGUST SALE 
CLOTH COAT 


Cloth 

Coats 
are silk 
lined and 
interlined! 


Flattering With Huge 
Fur Collars: 


CHINESE BADGER 
MARMINK 

JACKEL WOLF 
FRENCH BEAVER 
SEALINE 
MANCHURIAN WOLF 
VICUNA FOX 
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Here is all the high excitement that at- 
tends a RARE BARGAIN !—cloth coats, 
fashioned of the newest fall fabrics— 
Winedots diamond weave nubs, Parker 


Wilder new suedes—with huge, face fram- 
ing collars of fine furs. Blacks, browns, 
greens—the smartest princess and swag- 
ger silhouettes. ' 


in the state, and larger in population 
than any other four counties com- 
bined. Fulton county should con- 
stitute a state senatorial district, and | 
I shall work to secure the passage of | 
such a bill. 

“Driving conditions on streets and | 
highways in Georgia are among the | 
worst in the country. The only re-' 
quirement for driving a motor vehicle 
in this state is that a person must be 
16 years of age. A person may be 
competent or incompetent, responsible | 
or irresponsible, but nevertheless may 
drive a motor vehiele. I favor the 
passage of a bill to license all drivers 
and to make all drivers responsible for | 
pein or damage caused by reckless 
riving. 

“Under the social security act ask- plete 
ed by congress, the federal government Range 
is matching state appropriations for | 
old-age pensions up to $15 per month. | of 
Other states are taking advantage of | ‘ 
this federal aid, and I favor and will | Sizes: fF: 

14 to 50; = 


@ A sale that demands quick action—. 
all are advance 1937 models—priced 
in the August Sale to save you dol- 
lars—to afford you the opportunity 
of early choosing—and give you 4a 
chance to have your coat paid for 
before cold weather. 


Com- 


BANKING 
AND 


PUBLIC WELFARE || 


NO. 18 


vote for a constitutional amendment | 
providing for old-age pensions in Geor- | 


Three Convenient Ways To Buy Either 


ia. 

“Finally, when it comes to voting 
on appropriations bills, I will insist | 
upon the practice of the most rigid | 
economy.” 


Your Fur Coat or Fur-Trimmed Coat 


° Use Charge Account (Payable in No- 


LARSEN REITERATES MN | oo ccctmerpee anne 
ATTACK ON FORTSONZ = gt . 


Builders of Atlanta 


As Atlanta has developed from the crossroads vil- 
lage of 100 years ago, its banks, now grown to re-~ 
sources of over $237,000,000.00, have unstintedly used 
their facilities for the advancement of their city— 
loaned hundreds of millions of dollars to businesses 
and individuals to meet pay rolls and move goods; 
handled transactions aggregating billions of dollars 
affecting the lives and welfare of thousands of citi- 
zens; supported the needs of commerce, industry and 
agriculture in Atlanta and the Southeast. 


Buy with Letter of Credit (Five 


Months to Pay, Inquire at Credit Office.) 


and Bi-Monthly Payments.) 


= Free Storage until November ist @ 


FUR COATS 


that bring you MORE LUXURY than you ever 
hoped to see at the price! 


Demands Judge Resign To 
Campaign; Cites Bar As- 
sociation Custom. 


| 
} 


TENNILLE, Ga., Aug. 7.—Reiter- 
ating his demand that Judge Blanton 
Fortson immediately resign his ju- 
dicial and ‘thereby practice what he 


preaches,” Judge W. W. Larsen, of 
Dublin, candidate for governor, spoke 
here tonight. 

“The people are resolved to deny 
and refuse high offices of trust to a 
judge who talks idealism and as a 
high-minded Georgian, but acts as a 
convention-fixing, job-holding politi- 
cian as he did at the Weltner con- 
vention. 

“No man should degrade the ju- 
diciary of Georgia by going into a 
campaign before laying aside his ju- a 
dicial robes. As a member of the @ 
American Bar Association he is 
pledged to resign his judgeship. In the 2 
constitution he helped to write and 
tried to get the people of Georgia to) a 
adopt, he opposed this very thing of | 
running for another office while hold- | 
ing a judicial position. 

“Even .the presidential nominee of 
the republican party in 1916, Charles’ 
Evans Hughes, resigned membership s 
on the United. States supreme court 
bench the very day he was nominated. f 
It is inexcusable for a man to go é 
on record as being against holding a 4 
judgeship while running for office and é 
then degrade the judiciary by doing 
that very thing. ‘ f 

“But what about Wash Larsen? 
Wash Larsen submits to you his rec- 
ord of 16 years in congress. He’! 
proved by works and deeds and not | 


FITTED NORTHERN SEALS 
SWAGGER NORTHERN SEALS 
BLOCKED LAPIN SWAGGERS 
BEAVERETTE SWAGGERS 


For over 70 years First National officers, direc~ 
tors and employees have cooperated in every Move-~ 
ment for the develapment of this great metropolis— 
the financial center of the Southeast. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ATLANTA 


Main Office FIVE POINTS 
EAST COURT SQUARE, DECATUR CORDON AND LEE STS., WEST END 


Branches PEACHTREE AT NORTH AVE. 


by promises his devotion to the masses 
of people, especially the underdog. 
If there is anything in his long rec- | 
ord of public service that is not of the! 
high type, his opponents would 
have jumped on it long ago. His past 
record has gone unchallenged. You 
can judge the future by the past.” 


BURGLARS FEAST, FLEE 
WITH CHOICE TIDBITS | 


Hunger-stricken burglars broke in 
the home of John W. Mangham, of 
463 Collier road, about 2 o’clock yes- 
terday afternoon raided the family ice 
box, and then settled down at the table 
to enjoy a “feast.” but, the party was 
interrupted when Mrs. Mangham re- 
turned home too soon.. * 

The intruders fled—carrying choice 
ham and fruit with them. 

After searching the house, Mrs. s 
Mangham found that the burglars had ’ 


CariraAL, Sunr.us anv Prorits $9,000,000 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Read the list of furs again—de- 
cide right NOW which of these 
grand values is going to be 
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choice early! Flick the pages of 
your favorite fashion book and 
youll find these styles—fitted 
and swagger models with fan col- 
lars, Queen Anne collars, bolster 
collars. And remember—buying 
in August you not only get first 
choice of finest pelts—but have 
the opportunity to get your coat 
paid for before the winter season 


begins. 


Fur 
Coat 
ie Sizes 
| ae 14 to 44 
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entered through a bedroom window and HIGH'S BASEMENT | ( a 
that nothing had been taken except the 


food and a wrist watch. 
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LE ORPHAN ANNIE—THE LAST MILE 


UP ONE STREET AND DOWN 


ANOTHER- BET HE'S 


HAD A 


EH? OH, HARD \ 
TO TELL- THEY | 
SAY HE'S A WRITER- 


THEN HE IS CLOSE ON MY 
TRAIL=* BUT HE'LL STOP AT 
THE TOWN LINE=--HE WON'T 
COME ON OUT INTO THE COUNTRY- 
| MUSTN'T SHOW I'M WORRIED- 
SO FAR I'VE FOOLED ANNIE- 
MUSTN'T LET HER SUSPECT- 


LEAPIN’ LIZARDS! DIDJA 
SEE “UNCLE” JACK’S FACE? 
YUH COULD ALMOST BELIEVE 
HE’D KILLED SOMEBODY 
AND THAT HALK HAD TH’ 
GOODS ON HIM- IF YUH 
DIDN'T KNOW THAT JUST - faa 
COULDN'T BE TH’ ANSWER fe 
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_THE GUMPS—SOUP TO NUT 


WE’LL MEET AGAIN 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: 
Bed-headed Gay, daughter of Mrs. Diana 
Avery, prominent in New York society, is 
engaged to Alan Riggs, and her older ais- 
ter, Patti, petulant and selfish, to Rich- 
ard Miles As Patti sails on her hoaey- 
moon, Diava tells Gay the wedding took 
almost their last dollars, as Stephen, her 
husband, who died suddenly, left nothing 
although supposedly wealthy. Alan, hand- 
some fortune-hunter, nad followed the wealty 
Lucia Baring from Florida to propose, but 
fell in love with Gay at first sight. Gay. 
very much in love, is deeply hurt when 
Alan says he can't ask her to share. nis 
poverty, When Chris Mallory'’s editor sends 
him to learn why the engagement was 
broken, Gay is’ curt .nd Chris slams the 
door, saying ‘‘Why don’t you stop iying?’ 
Diana and Gay take a small apartment and 
find Chris is their neighbor. “le apologizes 
for his earlier conduct. His friend. Pene 
lope (Penny) Anders, fashion rtist, gets 
Gay a model's job at Marchand's. Diana 
goes to work as tea room hostess. Lucia 
announces her engagement to Alan obdut 
he often waits for Gay outside Marchand s. 
Chris, seeing them dining. together, insists 
Gay must never see Alan again, takes 
her home and tells her he loves het. He 
sails for Nassau-—to finish writing a D.ay 
he telle Gay. 

Fickle Mac Bolton, whom Penny loves, 
is crippled when his plane crashes. He 
realizes now he loves Penny but says he 
can’t be a burden on her and tells Gay, 
who pleads with him, he intends to join 
Chris. Gay and Diana take a larger apart- 
ment and Penny lives with them. NO 
GO ON WITH THE STORY. 


INSTALLMENT XV. 
“Tt’s not that. I'm thinking of 
mother. All along it’s been a great 


Her eyes traveled around the room, 
warm and .comfortable with the fire 
burning. “I don’t find it so depress- 
ing now. I hurry back to it at night. 
I’m not fighting poverty any longer. 
She looked down at her sister. “Where 
is Richard?” 

“T don’t know where he is. I dont 
care! We had a ghastly scene. He 
called me vile names.” 

Gay's mouth curved. How could 
people who love each other have ghast- 
ly’ scenes and e¢all each other vile 
names ? 

“Don't you love him, Patti?’ 
“Tove?” Patti cried  derisively. 


comfort to her to know you were safe | 
and protected from this kind of life.’ | 


By MARGARET GORMAN NICHOLS 


aa 


- 


yours were the strongest arms. Yours 
was the strongest will. I felt invul- 
nerable to everything when you were 
with me. Why did you go away, leav- 
ing me helpless? 

Gregg said, “Kiss me, Gay. For 
weeks I have wanted to kiss you.” 

When he left, her heart moved 
quickly and painfully in her. She stood 
in the dark hiving room, her wrap hug- 
ged close about her, and despised her- 


unfaithful,” she thought bitterly. “Un- 
faithful to Chris.” 

Lying next to Penny, she tasted 
her tears that night because she saw 
herself helplessly caught in a current 
that was stronger than she was. 

There is always music in Nassau. 


overlooking the sea and hearing the 
haunting music from guitars, Chris 
Mallory crushed his cigaret beneath 
the heel of his shoe and went back 
into the room. 

“I’m going back,” he said. “Going 
home.” 


said Mae Bolton. 


bronzed, his hands in the pockets of 
|his white trousers. “Why did 1 come 
‘here? This place is maddening! I've 
been sitting out there thinking of the 
‘coward I was to run away.” 

Mac, with a deep scar over his eye, 
' grinned. 

| “You and me, too. But here we 
‘are and what are we going to do 
tabout it?” 
| Frowning, filling his pipe Chris 
‘said, “I never realized before that I 
(left her an easy prey to any man 
‘with money. She'll marry for her moth- 
ers sake. She’s crazy about her moth- 
‘er, I left her.at loose ends. 1 was 
‘afraid of being hurt myself. We're a 
‘fine pair, we are! We didn't care how 
i'much they’d be hurt!” 

| He picked up a typewritten mann- 
| seript. : 

| “She’s in this, in every page.” 

| “Are you going back?” Mae asked. 


Sitting on a vine covered balcony | 


“You haven't finished your play,” | 


“Who am I to write a play? He | 


stood in the middle of the floor, tall, | |. There’ 
| ne up. lhere’s no price attached 


Sn Siete € 
to-my new friendships.” She nodded, 


the door. Richard, seeing Gay, put 
down his cocktail glass and got up. 

“Hello,” he said. He looked embar- 
rassed and then indignant. “If you've 
come about Patti. .. .” 

“She's your wife,” said Gay. 

“She left me,” Richard said sulkily. 
He turned to the girl. “Eve, would 


'you mind waiting down in the lobby 


for me? It'll take only a few min- 


utes, Ww ’ : - 
self for letting him kiss her. “I felt | e wont miss that party. 


When the girl had gone, Gay said, 


.“Richard,. stop lying to me and to 


yourself. A few minutes, I suppose, 
to write the end to marriage and to 
tell me what you think of my sister. 


| You want to undo in a few minutes 
| What took you years to accomplish.” 


He picked up the glass again. “She 
was unbearable.” 

“You knew her four years before 
you married her,” said Gay. “I'm now 
excusing her for anything. I know 
her disposition very weil, But I don't 


| delier 
| believe you want to end your marriage 


like this Or so soon, You haven't 
fiven it a fair trial. Yon’re not a 
person to take it, lightly.” 

“I know more about friendship than 
I ever knew before.” Her dark lashes 


“I anew what I’m doing. I’m stand- 
ing lirmly on the grou 
} > nd. But yo 

problem...” os 

Patti flared. “Don’t start that 
again. _Do you expect me to get a 
Job? What could I do? All you talk 
about is money!” : 
‘ Gay turned around and faced her 
How long do. you expect to satay here 

a . ’ 
waiting for Richard to eome hack to 
you’ He won't come. He's stubborn 
and proud. I hate discussions of 
money but I’ve had to think about it.” 

You've gotten positively plebian 
from association.” 
ate wont have you say anything 
about Penny.” 

Patti's laughter was brittle. “And 
this ... this Chris Mallory. Mother 
told me about him.” ° 

“Il owe my job to them.” 


THIS AIN'T TH' MAN NOU'RE 
LOOKIN’ FOR, OFFICER. 


HECTOR McASHCAN, 
GOT FRESH AND HECTOR, BOYS. 


“Love has meant only one thing t0| «Not until this is done. Maybe I'll | Oye ook. Pas x 

me—to get what l want. I could neV-| have something to offer her then. But | ard aon, ~ stay here until Rich- 

TOOK A SOCK oo er understand your storybook ideal-|] gon’t want to offer her anything ex- Mother suka o fag im his wife, 
‘6 THEY JEST CARRIED HIM ism.” cept myself.” OP ead te, 1 you don't. 

' vs CS not a matter of wanting.” Gay 


“ C=) . 
SEND AN AMBULANCE. c T HIM. Ce Be ey sh AROUND THE CORNER TO ‘Loo concerned with her own prob- “Suppose she gets married.” got up and walked ian 
: : es vais A DOCTOR'S OFFICE. lems, she did not ask about Alan.; (Chris walked to the door that led) Qunte want to adios aa 


YOU WON'T HAVE 


WELL, WHERES 
NO TROUBLE FINDIN’. 


THIS MAN 
McASHCAN 2 


. WELL, IM 
HARD BOILED 
HECTOR” 


{ , , 
Gay thought, “Was I once like Patt agit res inte foo 
a 9 *}to the balcony and looked out ‘’ | frightened to death by them. You've 


i 
© 


ANO I'M 
GONNA 


me?*’ Chris taught me so much. He 
and Penny.” 

“I don't know what I’m. going to} 
do now!” Patti cried. “I won't touch | 
a cent of Richard's money! He | 
wouldn't give me _ anything. He) 
wouldn’t take me anywhere. I came) 
back to get a divorce. Now...’ | 
she looked up helplessly. “What did 
happen fo all the money we had?” 
“Father lost everything in_ the) 
crash,” said Gay. “We'd been living | 
on the remnants of his bank account. 
That went, too.” 

Patti drew herself up. “Well, 1 
think it's a poor man who doesn’t pro- 
vide for the family he leaves. I sup- 
pose you hold it against me that so| 


“My mother—she who knew a lot 
of things—always said Id be a one- 
woman man. I see a lot of girls 
i 

“There's Evelyn.” said Mac. 

“Vee hot. .« « Meise s. 

Mac _sonodded. “T know. She 
doesn’t have red hair.” 

There were times when Gay thought 
she did not love Alan any more She 
thought. “I haven’t thought of him all 
day.” But there were other days, de- 
spite the unpleasast situation at home 
and Gregg’s attentions, when the 
thought of him never left her. 

The circumstances at home were be- 
coming intolerable. | 

One night Penny said like an hum- 


° v4 - ¥ ; ; > 
(lemanding, shaping everything to sulte/ the warm night. made a pretty illusion of yourself 
> mantil 4 p id J ‘ : . 


You want Richard to come hack te 
you on Lis knees, promising to grant 
every selfish wish! When you were 
in Paris, angry with him because he 
wouldn't buy you something, Mother 
and I were looking for jobs.” 


“And taking crazy artists and stray 
dogs in to live with you.” She wared 
away the smoke. “You've gone mad, 
both of you.” 


Gay said, “We shall see in the end 
who is really mad.” 

Patti's slim fingera cupped several 
red roses on the table behind the 
divan. 

“You can have the whole world, 
darling, and everything in it that’s 


DICK TRACY—TAILED 
AROUND ‘THOSE 


worthwhile if you marry Gregg Ran- 


fe ( 
much was spent on my wedding. ... ble child, “I’m sorry, but I'll have to 
dolph. I’ve never seen a more perfect 


“I'll never go away unless you send | move, Gay. I have to have it qniet 


WHARVES ~AFTER THAT me away. I wont become another! «nen 1 work and Patti has the radio| Situation. His mother adores you. 
problem to you. Perhaps I spoke too | on and talks to people over the phone. Anyone can see he’s mad about you. 


ROWBOAT THAT TOOK 
'I’m sorry. She isn’t,” said Penny,| 0h, but you won’t! Your precions 


THE STURGEON AWAY [ uP LOOK: ott inhi 
It was pleasant to be in his arms. /« ..¥ nice to me. She seems to re-| ideals will get in the way as usual. 
THE You don’t want money and security 


PATE YOUR SIGHT. 
1? BOB AND I 
GOING ACROSS 


I SPEAK TO PA Bip Y t to b 
' me ip Life wasrft so frightening when arms | .. +" eonle who work for their livin 
loved you—held you. “Chris, | Deore a aud meat y ; 
that. loved , ’| I’ve tried to be nice to her. position. ou want a big ro- 
hear from Mac?’ 


= ee Gay said, “ Don’t go just yet. I. mance,” 
JUST NUTS 
“No. Never.” Her lower lip trem-| 


doen't want you to go.°Give me a lit-| (Continued Monday.) 
tle time. Do you,” she asked, “ever| (Copyright, 1986, for The Constitution.) 
‘bled. le 
HOW CAN ff ind there will never be anyone||} MANNERS OF THE 
MOMENT | 


ml 


WHY DO yy 
YOU BUY “VY ECONOMIZE| | else for you?” . 


“T want only Mac,’ 


in) : { y >— > SUCH S16, CY MAKING | with stubborn sweetness. “You see 4 

pa i = ME | i CHICKEN ‘ LECT OVER ie of Gregs a vagy I a him. 

= ATTA | He's in love with you, Gay.” Sitting 

DISHESIF I ‘up in bed, she hugged her knees. “But 

he’s a bored young man. ‘He has seen 

/too much. There's nothing left for 

him to explore. His curiosity is all 

‘gone. Because Chris and Mac hav> 

had to fight for everything, they re 
still curious and interested.” 

It was when Gay saw Patti lunch- 

ing with a former admirer several 

days later that she decided the affair 


oa ae . aan nisien ents ‘ Bad ‘ | , . had reached a climax. 
toe gale oe ) : | . She called Richard’s Washington 
oo bes BUR | home. The butler said. as if he ex- 
Pas, Y. : - 
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Penny said 
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SMITTY—THE WEIGHT THROWER 


x 3 Pra 


FI DONT 


GET FAT AGAIN a: 
Tit BANE TH MARRY } ~ 


, . “, o 
° : 
4 ofea y 2, 
5 aS Nees y) i tf i 
“a “YY *. re ess “¢ y 4 “fs LL 
Age hy Vy Mp tee Vy Mb Shy 
jy nae Wii » a AKA 
f (i Ss /, fs 


GOLLY ZI WONDER 
IF ITM POTTING ON 
EXOLGH WEIGHT FOR. 
DOLLY To NoTICE ? 


} pected her to know, “Mr. Miles is! 

WELL ‘J WYLIE. | ftirrm still abroad.” But she did not believe 
that Richards, after his quarrel with 

Patti, had stayed in Paris. 
That nicht she walked to the hotel | 
where Richard always stayed when he! 


/, 
f 


Ws-*A_ 


GETING FAT"! 


ity was in New York. He was registered. | 
| ba) Mi aT, / y 4) y > WN | — ~ He was in. Gay took the elevator to | 
; Hien : a Y 4 = : : , ‘ % * , | 
Hi, 2 . a ) Vides. X . A girl, a little blond thing, opened | 
la st © 4 i ; 1 By ROBERT QUILLEN. When a forgotten date turns up, hide 
There’s only one thing to do, vee 
° = you're caught red-handed in the mi 
, Quick Clearance of h>*,"* aah | of forgetting a date. You simply have 
: | ee All Summer Silk X oe | If, for example, it was a dinner 
i  @ one Hes : , 7 | date, and the lad turns up just as you 
Eee ee ee ee ne 3 are. about to pop a potato on the 
WINNIE WINKLE, THE BREADWINNER— * . D id E 8 S gE dump everything down the sink, and 
Pr iss Constitution’s Daily Cross-Word Puzzle tell the boy friend that you were just 
WELL, MR. ATHLETE, 2 pene ce cae ACROSS clothing. 41 Telegraphed. 60 Couple. 5 Rapture. you ‘won't be até. ind’ then, 
YOUR ADVICE AND WALKE GREAT, : SUST KEEP THAT UP | LIgnominy 23 Secular. 42 A drug shrub. 61 Beg, 6 Mineral 2 for mt — ppg hy ic we — 
AN’ YER BOUND TO t ALREADY 6 Froth. 25 Shabby: 43 Definite 62 Inert gaseous spring. ing, that's harder. But maybe you can 
| 14 Light purple. 26 Capital of 44 Kind of por 638 Work units. 8S As far as 
' ; : a “ . hate to see these crestfallen lads who 
RESULTS " | 15 Johnny cake. Maine. ridge. 64 Market. 9 European 2 for ‘Se lose their pce te. because girls for- 
| 16 Egyptian 29 Fostered. 46 Irish poet. 65 Meeting. blackbird. > ‘get dates with them. 
17 Second president 31 Cutrents. 51 Dismayed. 1 Thick slice. warmth US E YOUR CREDIT | purposely. . But this is a habit we 
fU. RA 247 S*, ° | frown upon. If that’s the way they 
0 1. B. A. 34 Tree. 53 Grown to- 2 Veil. 11 Feminine | “Men used to be more dignified than | feel, they shouldn't make the dates in 
18 Feminine 37 Cabbage. gether. 3 Exclamation of name. : 
their authority when their | among the parasites. 
| ’ , younguns saw ‘em in night shirts.” JEAN, 
20 Encircles. 39 Indian. squirrel. 4A Mahometan 13 Untidy. Men § and Ladies (Copyright, 1936, for The Constitution.) (Copyright, 1936, for The Constitution.) 
22 Waterproofed 40 Entreat. 59 Anesthetic. slave. 19 Letters. Ww ° A | 
21 Perch. =a Se 
- 12 96 | Arriving Daily 
26 Inquires, 
— 27 Two-toed | 
sloth. - All Men’s Clothing A LITTLE SATURDAY TALK. | An emperor known as “Ch'in” is 
We live in a world of wonders—/ given credit for ordering the first 
99 Swamp great bridges, skyscrapers, telepnones, section of the wall to he set up The 
32 Anger. ing moving pictures, to mention only; Much of the Great Wall of China 
83 Extinct birds. some of them. ‘is still standing, though some sections 


his room and knocked. 
the evidence. 
'to do your best to hide the evidence. 
stove of your own little kitchenette, 
$ 95 Dresses wf Sa | you won't be a minute, And then, 
10 Radiate. colloq. ic] l es os | de him it was fo do 
- q article. elements, 7 Beverage. ; | persuade him it s ra dog or a 
GET RESULTS «. GOT $7:95 Dresses $9.95 a: :: i cat orea sick neighbor. Do try. We 
singing woman. 30 Deceitful. 49 Woven faoric. DOWN 10 Lay in Some girls, we know, forget dates 
° ithey are now.*It took a lot o’ dienity | the first place. We believe in honor 
layers, 38 B OF asi : New Fall Line of ong thc : 
piay » greet, American sorrow. 12 Correct. 
om 24 Provide food. UNCLE RAY’S CORNER 
92S ° 
28 Strong wind. Bears the Union Label | 
radio, automobiles, airplanes an¢ talk-| name of China came from him 
are in poor condition, It curves over 


¥4 DID!IP ILL BET 


y'FEEL LOTS BETTER DON'T FOOL 


YOURSELF! 


TE LONG WALK MADE TTI 


ME LATE FoR WoRK, ||| 
AND THE BOSS WAS ||| 
GOING TO FIRE ME! /)')| 


34 Sea eagle. 


35 Siberian river. ; coe] a FA i rg 


36 Repast. 133 WHITEHALL 


35 Hasten. 

39 One that 
unites firmly. 

41 Marine 
gastropod. re) 


‘Solution to Yesterday’s Puzzle. 


42 Scholar. Oe a % 


(3 Fortprinis 


45 Masculine — 
name. A 

46 A twin crystal. 

47 Country rich in 
gold: Bib. 

48 Unclosing: 


poet. 
49 Earth: Latin. 


50 Unreal. 
52 Folds. 


54 Nautical hail. 
55 Numbers. 


56 In the distant 


past: poet. 
58 Watch. 


Any wonder I have named would} 
have amazed people of ancient times) 
if they could have known it. Think’! 
of what a magic thing an automobile} 
would have seemed to the people of 
atitient Egypt, Greece or Rome! 

On the other hand, people of an-| 
cient times have left wonders which! 
we may see today. There are, for! 
example, the pyramids of Egypt. Great 
blocks of stene were placed together | 
one above the other—and all: for, 
what? To cover the mummies ot) 
kings! The Great Pyramid of Gizeh | 


i 
; 
| 


rose to a heigh of 481 feet. It is stil! | 
to be seen, though it is not quite so) 
tall today because the tip is gone, 
Another relic of long ago is the. 
Great Wall of China. The first work! 
on this wall seems to have been done’ 
2.200 years ago. The building dragged | 
on during a period of hundreds of 
years. 
‘ The object of the Great Wall was 
to keep China free from attack by 
armies of the north. There were wate 
towers along it, at distances from one 
another of about 100 yards. 


hills and “down through valleys. If 
it could be browght to this continent 
it would reach from Ontario to Flor 
ida. 

Because of the widespread interest 


in the Seven Wonders of the Ancient 


World I prepared a leaflet on the sub- 
ject some time ago. If you do nut have 
a copy you may obtain one without 
charge by writing to me and asking 
for the Seven Wonders leaflet. It telis 
about. China’s Great Wall, the pyr- 
amids of Egypt, the Hanging Gardens 


| of Babylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, 


the Lighthouse of Mausolus and the 


| Temple of Artemis. If you write for 
_ this, be sure to enclose a stamped en- 


velope, earefully addressed to yourself. 
Address we in eare of The Atlanta 
Constitution. 


Unete | 


Monday—Luther Burbank. 
(Copyright, 1936, for The Constitution.) 
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_ ATLANTA THEATER NEWS | 


Myrna Loy’s New Film 
Opens Week at Fox 


emotional actress of ability in “lo 
Mary—With Love,” her latest star- 
ring vehicle, which opened yesterday 
at the Fox theater for a week's run, 

Following a series of wife roles, 
layed in a delightful, but none-the- 
ess frivolous, vein, Miss Loy reveals 


herself in her newest film as well ca- | 
pable of handling scenes touched with | 


emotional depths. 
Her performance in the film is one 
of general, all-around excellence 


Co-starred with Miss Loy are War- | 
ner Baxter, who gives a fine, sincere 
performance; Ian Hunter, as the faith- | 
ful, but rejected Jover; Jean Dixon, as | 


a friend, and Claire Trevor, as the 
“other woman.” 


The story tells an interesting tale. 
of contemporary married life, begin- | 


ning with the wedding of Baxter and 
Miss Loy in the days when former 
Mayor Jimmy Walker was just ascend- 


ing the ladder to political power in 


New York city. 


The plot moves forward _ steadily | 


from that point, highlighted by such 


historic events as the Dempsey-Tunney | 
fight in Philadelphia; the visit of | 
Queen Marie of Roumania to this. 
country, and the return of Lindbergh | 


from Europe after his Paris flight. 
All these incidents, of course, are 


background for the more vital action | 
of the smash-up of the married life | 
of Baxter and Loy, due mainly to his | 
eatching the get-rich-quick fever of | 
the pre-1929 days, with its subsequent | 


collapse. 
Hunter is smooth in his performance 
as the faithful friend who is in love 


distinet knack for handling 


plays 
led, but heart-of-gold, roles, 


hard-bo 


Mias Dixon, of course, is excellent as. 


usual. Bo: 
Miss Toy's fans will enjoy this film. 
The direction is capable and imagina- 
tive. 
Short subjects round out the bill.— 
L. F 


Laurel, Hardy Return 
In Rialto’s Feature 


That glorious musical comedy, ‘“Vhe 
Bohemian Girl,” one of the most tune- 
ful comic operas ever written, opened 
vesterday at the Rialto theater with 
Laurel and Hardy in the chief com- 
edy roles. 

Nathaniel Shilkret, well-known mu- 
sician, directed the musical portion of 
this highly entertaining film, adding 
modern verve to the score which has 
delighted thousands of persons during 
its robust life. 

Besides Laurel and Hardy, the cast 
includes Jacqueline Wells, Mae Busch, 


James Finlayson, a grand old-timer; 


William FP. Carleton and Antonio Mo- 
reno, also a well-remembered  old- 
timer. 

James W. Horne and Charles Rog- 
era directed the film, which tells a ro- 


mantic story filled with many dra- | 


matic moments. 

Taurel and Hardy carry the bulk of 
the comedy effort with rare skill and 
produce laughs in every scene in which 
they appear. 

There is singing and dancing, and 
the original music is augmented by a 
special number. “Heart of a Gypsy,” 


written by Shilkret and Robert Shay- 


on. 


LS EWS GRAND 


JOE E. BROWN 


JUNE TRAVIS in 


‘Earthworm Tractors’ 
And “MARCH OF TIME” 


| 


RIALTO! 


Musical Mirthquake 


“BOHEMIAN GIRL’ 


LAUREL & HARDY 
AND A GALAXY OF 
MIRTHMAKERS 


— | 


~~ See ow 


j CAPITOL FRR 


SCREEN 
GEORGE ‘Swing Time 
O'BRIEN | Vodvil Revue’ 

Ia 25—Stage Stars—25 

“The Border 8—BIG ACTS—8 
Patrolman” VODVIL 


NORMAN FOSTER - HELEN WOOD 
ROBERT McWADE 


Y 


BILLY 
pur.'s MIAMI M 


WANDA DAWSON, The Florida Blue Streak; JOE KOVER, 
The Rubber-Legged Sailor: DELORES & STOVY, Sensationa! 
Adagioists; DOROTHY HINSON, The Blonde Stepper; MATIE 
DAVIS, World’s Fastest Girl Acrobatic Dancer; ROBERTS & 
BYERS, Harmony Singers; PETE PETERSON’S MERRY.-GO. 
ROUND ORCHESTRA and THE 8 FLORIDA GIRLS! 


ATLANTAS ONLY VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


— 
a Saeed 


standing box office name just a few 


Myrna Loy comes into her own as a | years ago. 


with \ Loy, and Miss Trevor dis- | 


Moreno deserves a note of praise | 
for his excellent performance in this | 
picture. The former star of the silent | 
films still has his old dash and charm, | 


and moves through the film with much | 
of the fire that made him an out- 


| Lovers of musical films will like 
this picture. It is worth seeing. 
| A variety of interesting short sub- 


' jects also are shown.—M. 


“Earthworm Tractors” 


Opens at Paramount 

Joe E. Brown, that wide-m®Mouthed 
maker of Jaughs, is at his funniest in 
'“Earthworm Tractors,” his latest pic- 
'ture, which was unfolded for the first 
'time in Atlanta yesterday at the Para- | 
mount theater. | 


The film is based on the stories by 
William Hazlett Upson which hare ap- | 
peared in a national magazine, and) 
Joe brings to life vividly the hero of | 
these amusing tales, 

The supporting cast includes such } 
excellent players as Carol Hughes, | 
June Travis, Guy Kibbee, Olin How- | 
land, Dick Foran, Joseph Crehan, | 
Stuart Holmes and many others, | 

It is a hilarious film from start to. 
finish, with Joe romping through the) 
leading role with his usual skill. The 
comedy situations are well built up, | 
and there are laughs galore. | 

One of the funniest sequences is | 
where Joe loses one of his girl friends | 
to a rival when he leaves town. His | 
other girl friend is quite unwilling to | 
play second fiddle after Joe has blun- 
deringly told her he would have mar- 
ried the first girl, except that she was 
already wed, 

The dialog is clever, and the direc- 
‘tion is good. The film moves swiftly, 
and the most is made of the comedy 
in each scene. All in all, it is an en- 
tertaining film, and should please Joe | 
Brown fans. 

Short subjects. including a new 
“March of Time,” complete the bill.— | 
A. GG.” Fa. 


‘Devil Dolls’ Opens : 
For Week at Grand 


| “Devil Dolls,” a weird melodrama, 
| with Lionel Barrymore, Maureen 
'O'’Sullivan, Frank Lawton and_ the 

late Henry B. Walthall, started a 
week's run at Loew's Grand theater 
yesterday. The picture was directed 
by Ted Browning, director of the 
“Dracula” series and several of J.on 
Chaney's more bizarre thrillers. 

The plot is an extraordinary one, 
hinging upon the discovery by one 
of the characters of a method to 
make. humans midget-size, with no 
minds of their own. The scenario is 
ibased on a novel by <A. Merritt, | 
'“Burn,. Witch, Burn.” A prisoner 
‘upon Devil's Island, the story begins, 
escapes after he has learned from a 
fellow prisoner, a scientist, the secret 
of reducing the human form. 

The ex-convict proceeds to put this 
_knowledge to use, employing the crea- 
tures he has enslaved in a series of 
‘cyimes of revenge directed against 
the people responsible for his incar- 
'ceration, 
sarrymore plays the part of a 
banker, Lavond. who has been framed 
as an embezzler and sent to the penal 
colony. In the latter half of the pie- 
| ture, after he escapes from Yhe penal 
colony, Barrymore gives one of the 
best performances of his career, im- 
| Dersonating an old woman. —M. B. 
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Theater Programs. 
Picture and Stage Shows 


CAPITOL—‘‘The Border Patrolman,” 
with George O'Brien, Polly Ann 
Young, ete... at 11:45, 2:20, mr 
7:30 and 10:05. “Swing Ti 
yne’’ on the stage at 1:32,.4:07, 
and 9:17. Newsreel and short sub- 
jects. 


Firet-Ran Pictares 


LOEW'S GRAND—‘‘The Devil Doll,’’ . 
with Lionel Barrymore, Matreen 
O'Sullivan, ete., at 11:43, 1:43, 3:43, 
5:43, 7:42 and 9:43. Newsreel and 
short subjects, 

FOX—‘‘To Mary With Love,’’ with 
Warner Baxter. Myrna Ioy, ete. 
Newsreel and short subjects. 


PARAMOUNT—'‘‘Earthworm  Tractors,’’ 
with Joe E. Brown. June Travis, 

= eee, Ot, 

Newsreel and 


short subjects. 
RIALTO—'‘The Bohemian Girl."' with 


Neigh borhebd Theaters 


ALPHA—‘‘Powderhouse Range,.’’ with 
Hoot Gibson. 
AMFERICAN—''Swiftr,’’ with Hoot Gib- 


gon. 

BANKHEAD—'‘‘(iallant Defender,’’ with 
Charles Starrett. 

BUCKHEAD—''The JIawless Range,’’ 
with John Wayne. 

CASCADE—'‘The Awakening of Jim 
Burke,’’ with Jack Holt. 

CENTER—‘‘Dance Band,’’ with Buddy 

Rogers. 

COLLEGE PARK—''Silly Billies,’’ with 
Wheeler and Woolser. 

DEKALB—''Sutter’s Gold,’’ with FE4d- 
ward Arnold, 

EMPIRE— ‘The New Frontier,’’ with 
John Warne. 

FAIRFAX—‘‘Coming Around the Moun- 
tain.’’ with Gene Antry. 

FAIVIEW— ‘Together We Live,’ with 
Ben Lyon. 

HILAN—‘‘Paddy O'Day,.”’ with Jane 
Withers. 

KIRKWOOD—''The Invisible Ray,’’ with 
Boris Karloff. 

LIBERTY—‘‘Tie New Frontier,’’ with 
John Warne. 

MADISON—'‘Fang and Claw,’ with 
Frank Ruck, 

PALACE—‘‘The Sky Parade,’’ with 
Jimmie Allen 

PONCE DE LEON—'‘'Paddy 0O’Dar,”’ 
with Jane Withers. 

TEMPLE—'‘Roulder Dam,"’ with Ross 
Alexander. 

TENTH STREET—‘‘Rorder Flight," 
with Frances Farmer. 

WEST END—'‘'The Melody Trail,’’ with 
Gene Autry. 


Cc sloved Theatere 


ASHBY—'‘‘The Frisco Kid,’’ with James 


Cagney. 

ROYAL—'‘‘Last Days of Pompeii,"’ with 
Preston Foster, 

81—''Call of the Prairie,’’ with Bill 
Rord., 

STRAND-—“The Avenger,’’ with Buck 
/ones, 

NEW HARLEM—'‘‘Rio Reattler,"’ with 
Tom Tyler. 

NEW LINCOLN—‘‘The Brand of Hate,"* 
with Bob Steele, 


GLENDA 


RRELL 


. STAGE SHOW! 
RRY-GO-ROUND’’ 
= - 


In The Constitution’s 


GREAT NAMES FEATURE 


1. 


Pick a Name for This Cartoon 
Select it from the following list: 


Jean Parker, Pittsburgh, George M. Cohan, Oregon, Eugene O’Neill, ‘“‘The Last Outpost,” “Red Salute,” 
Charles G. Dawes, Poughkeepsie, ‘‘Truckin’,”” Louisville, Gracie Allen, *‘Dangerous,’’ Gene Tunney, 
Henry Van Dyke, “Stop, Look and Listen,” Helen Mack, ‘‘The Handout,” Betty Furness, Glen Cove, 
Gary Cooper, “Street Scene,” Ginger Rogers, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Lionel Barrymore, Richmond, “‘Pur- 
suit,’” Evangeline Booth, “‘Escape Me Never,” Brooklyn, “The Line-Un,” California, Maureen O’Sulli- 
van, “Police,”’ Gladys Swarthout, Glen Gray, “Fury,” ‘Show Boat,” “Till We Meet Again,” “San Fran- 


cisco,” ‘‘Lost.”’ 


THE NAME FOR CARTOON NO. 56 IS: 


My Name Is: 
My Address Is: 


— — State 


City 


Your answer to this cartoon, together with your answers to the other six cartoons 
appearing in THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION during the week ending AUGUST 8, 
1936, should be mailed or brought to THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION on or be- 
fore midnight, Saturday, AUGUST 15, 1936. Ten cents in coin must accompany each 
weekly series. In return for this remittance you will receive a master print of the 
week’s featured cartoon picture at the conclusion of the contest. 


4 


WRITE YOUR ANSWERS TO CARTOONS NOS. 50-56 a 


. Neatness does not count. Do not decorate your 


Here’s How. You Can Win 


The delightful ““Great Names” game puzzle-cartoons are drawn by Peter Arno and 
Roland Coe, master humorists. Each cartoon represents a name, and a list of sug- 
gested names accompanies it. Your job is to find the correct name for each of the 
cartoons from the list accompanying it. Can you name today’s cartoon? Of course 
you can. By all means, enter this fascinating game NOW, TODAY! You can obtain 
all the previous cartoons by filling in and mailing the coupon in the lower left-hand 
corner of this page. Read the simple rules and directions for submitting your an- 
swers. Decide right now to win your share of that $6,000.00! Continue to name the 
cartoons, as they appear, one each day, in The Atlanta Constitution. 


No Subscriptions! No Canvassing! 


Merely Enclose 10c in Coin With 
Each Weekly Series 


Answers are to be submitted in weekly series of seven. A series consists of cartoons appear- 
ing each Sunday through Saturday consecutive'y. 


enclose 10 cents in coin. 
qualify you for a prize and in return you will receive a master print of the week’s featured 


cartoon picture, at the close of the contest, 


With each weekly series of seven answers 
This remittance is required under the rules of the contest to 


+ THE RULES + 


The “GREAT NAMES” contest is open to event of final ties, a prize identical with that 
every reader of The Atlanta Constitution being tied for will be awarded to each tying con- 
a bona fide resident of either the state of Geor- testant, 
gin. North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, h . : 
Alabama or Florida, with the exception of em- . To expedite filing, answers or solutions in this 
ployes of THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION contest should be submitted as follows: At the 
and members of their families and with the end of each week. during which a series of 
further exception of any person who has won seven cartoons will have been printed in The 
$1.500 or more in any previous newspaper Atlanta Constitution, the contestant is request- 
contest. ed to mail or bring the answers to the seven 
cartoons to the Great Names Editor, care of 
The Atlanta Constitution, in a unit. Solutions 


NOTE: You do not need to be a regular sub- to this contest are to be submitted in a series, 


scriber, you may purchase The Atlanta Consti- : 

aig ' seven at a time. The answers to the cartoons 
tution each day at your news stand. printed during any week y be submitted 
Rezinning Sunday, June 14, 1936, and contin- during the following week, 


uing each day for 12 weeks, The Atlanta Con- . In order to qualify for a prize, the contestant 


stitution will publish a cartoon. Each cartoon is required to accompany each of the 12 series 
will in some way suggest or represent a name. of answers with a remittance of 10c in coin 
The name may be that of a person, city, state, in payment for a special print of the week’s 
nation, book, song or mofion picture. featured cartoon, purchase of which is a con- 

dition for entering the contest. The Special 
The Atlanta Constitution will award a First Prints, suitable for framing, will be mailed to 


' Prize of $4,000 as part of $6.000 in prizes to the contestant in one set, at the close of the 


the person or persons submitting the best or contest. 


most appropriate name to each of the 84 car- 

toons and in all other ways conforming to these Any person entering the contest, and by the 

Official Rules. The person or persons sub- submission of answers, agrees to accept as final 

mitting the best or most appropriate names to the decision of The Atlanta Constitution and 

all 84 cartoons and otherwise complying with the contest editor. on all matters affecting the 

these Official] Rules shall be eligible for First conduct of the contest. the making of the 
awards, and procedure and policy, with regard 


Prize. The person or persons submitting the poll 
next nearest correct solution to the 84 cartoons to the acceptance of submissions during the. 


and otherwise complying with all these (Official contest. 
Rules shall be eligible for additional prizes in ; 
order of the correctness of their answers. . Answer Forms to which no names are signed 
will not be considered nor will any elaims to the 
ownership to such answers be recognized. The 
Atlanta Constitution will not be responsible for 
answers or communications unduly delayed or 
lost w transit either from the contestant to 


answers. Just name the cartoons in accord- 
ance with the rules. 


. In case of ties, as many prizes will be reserved The Atlanta Constitution or from The Atlanta 


as there are persons tied before any prizes are Constitution to the contestant. 


awarded for a less correct solution; that is, if 
two or more persons tie in submitting the cor- A contestant is permitted to submit as many 


rect or nearest correct names to the 84 car- sets of 84 solutions as he or she chooses, pro- 
toons, the first two or more prizes will be re- vided same are properly qualified, and each will 
served for them and will be awarded in the be jutiged as a unit. but no person will be 
order of the correctness of such contestants awarded more than one prize. When submit- 
(without cost) to a second and, if necessary. ting additional sets of answers. all series must 
a third or fourth series of cartoons. In the be identified as sets A, B, C, ete, 


USE “GREAT NAMES EDITOR,” 
THIS THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


ANSWER Here are my answers to Cartoons Nos. 50 through 56 (the 


FORM eighth weekly series). I am enclosing ten cents in coin to 
qualify these seven answers. You do not need to send in the 


cartoon pictures. 


51 


»- 


GENTLEMEN: 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


Kindly have The Atlanta Constitution delivered to me 
each day, at the address below. I will pay The Con- 
stitution carrier at the regular rate. 


| 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


CITY 


ADDRESS. ) 


Pas an on on oe oe oe oe BQ SQ ae eee eee B ERE eee 


Cartoons Nos. 


By mail payable in advance, 90c a month, Yor three 
months, $2.50. 


sew eee eR Pe RR ww Oe me me me me oe Sea Se eS 2 Se eS 


““GREAT NAMES EDITOR,” 

THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 

Please send me, by return mail, reprints of your 


(PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME AND 


ITTTrtrtritriftritttftlttlLCLCLLLeCLr 


» I am inclosing 


cents in coin, at the rate of 


herewith 


5 cents each to cover handling costs. 


| 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


(Please print your name and wrap your coin carefully 
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— STATE 


in remitting. ) 
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Begin the 9th Series With 53 


Cartoon No. 57 


in Tomorrow’s 


Tat 
8k & ¢ 
; Write your Answers to Cartoons Nos. 50 through 56 on 
: the Answer Form above. Be sure to enclose ten cents in coin 
with each weekly series, for which you will receive a master 
print of the week’s featured cartoon picture at the conclusion 
| Your answers should be brought or mailed to 
tion, on or before midnight of Saturday, August 15th, 1936. 
Write as legibly as possible in either pen, pencil or on the 
typewriter. 
WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY! 
WRAP YOUR COIN CAREFULLY! 


52 


54 


55 


56 


CONTESTANT’S NAME 


ADDRESS 
STATE 


of the game. 
the office of the ‘“‘Great Names Editor,” The Atlanta Constitu- 


You’ve heard of that sailor? 
He spent part of his pay on likker, part of it on the girls 
and the rest of it he spent foolishly. 


Those Crackers of ours have spent a little more than half 


0-"2 ad F 
a 10-game lead and | hope and trust they do not spend cag OwensTurns Down 


rest of it foolishly. 


At that, one must confess the situation is a bit unique. The | 
And while that} 


team is out in front by a four-game margin. 
isn’t exactly a corpulent lead, it is a lead which can stand a 
little knocking about and still remain a lead. 
If the Cracker nines of the years from 1929 to 
1934, inclusive, had ever attained a lead of four and a 
half games, the excitement would have been terrific. 


| 
i 


To Visit 8 Européan 
Countries. 


Professional Bids 


BERLIN, Aug. 7.—(UP)— 
Jesse Owens, first athlete to 
capture three titles at one 
Olympiad since Paavo Nurmi, 
was kept busy today turning 
down dazzling offers to turn pro- 
fessional. 

While modestly accepting the 


ae pS ee oe 


In those days we spent our time trying to climb into 

the first division. | | 

But times change. And it may as well be admitted that this. 
team is one which should win the Southern association pen- | 
nant with something akin to ease. It is a much better team | 
than any of its rivals. And the fans knows that. Which is why | 
they are a bit uneasy. : | 

Need the boys be reminded they have been famous. this 
year for the finest amateur spirit a professional team ever had? | 
And that the prize money—$2,000 to be divided by the win- | 
ning team—with more prize money coming from the Dixie’ 
oe ga buy a lot of potatoes and knick-knacks during the 
winter: 


CAMERA STUDIES. 

Interesting—that item from Berlin about cameras. 

The Finns and the Japanese and the Germans are putting 
the cameras—thousands of “‘stills’’—thousand of feet of movie | 
reels on the flying legs of Forrest Towns and Jesse Owens, and 
on our other performers of ability. 

They will be studied during the next four years. 

And when the next Olympic games come—if any—we will | 
have more opposition. | 

The Japanese took pictures for years and years—of 
swimming. They tcok home 5,000 “‘stills’” in 1928 
when the games were held at Amsterdam and the 
American swimmers were sweeping all events. As well 
as case after case of movies. 

And, b’gosh, when the 1932 games came at Los Angeles | 
they beat the world swimming with styles which included the, 
best things in our style and those from other nations. | 

Imitation may be the sincerest form of flattery but when | 
they flatten you with it, it isn’t so nice. 

The Finns frankly admit they taught their runners 
to run with pictures from other nations. They had the 
stamina. They learned the form. 

And this year, I see by an item in the Olympic stories, Ja- | 
pan has dozens of photographers there. | 

It would be most embarrassing if we had to start taking 
pictures of the Finns, the Japanese and the Germans. 


ALREADY TIGHTENING UP. 


Football coaches already are tightening up. 
Mr. Harry Mehre, sun-tanned and sun-kissed, was reported 


to be showing signs of the annual fall complaint as he paused 3 


in our town yesterday. | 

Reports from the mountains have it that Mr. William) 
Alexander’s fishing arm is not quite as supple as it was. And) 
he forgets to bait his bream hook as he mulls over this and) 
that football problem. 

Wives of football coaches are beginning to sight 
and look forward with patient resignation to the four 
months of living with a husband who growls at every- 
thing, who doesn’t sleep but walks the floor at night, 
who can’t eat well, who is cross with the children and 
who looks haggard and drawn at all hours. 

Padded cells, lots of pencils and paper for drawing dia- 
grams, and a friend or two for conversation should be supplied | 
all football coaches from September 1.to January 1, inclusive. 


REAL. SUFFERING. 

The late Dan McGugin could suffer more before an im- 
portant game than any other coach I ever knew. And mask | 
that same suffering, if defeated, as well as any I ever knew. 

In 1923 Vanderbilt, undefeated during the 1921 and 

1922 seasons, lost 3 to 0 to Michigan. And the next 

Saturday, listless and worn, dropped a decision to Tu- 

lane at New Orleans. | 

The turning point of the game came when Brother Brown, | 
great Tulane back, cut through the line and ran by Lynn Bo- 
mar, one of the great football players produced in Dixie. 

That night on the train McGugin asked: 
“Romar, why didn’t you stop Brown?”’ 
“I don’t know, coach,” said Bomar. ‘‘He went right 
by me.” 
“I hollered at him to stop but I don’t think he heard 
me,” said McGugin, sadly. 
And the tension was lifted. The team laughed. 


ONE RAINY DAY. 

One rainy day Vanderbilt was engaged in a game with) 

‘ Mississippi State. The Mississippi eleven, tough defensively, | 
‘was digging in the mud and proving very difficult. 
McGugin was home in bed, having just made the turn for) 


the better after a severe pneumonia attack. | 

; He was getting telephone reports from the stadium | 
and he lived close enough to hear the yelling. Doctors | 
had forbade him leaving the bed for fear his illness 
take a critical turn. It was cold and raining. 

The Vanderbilt team had just entered the dressing room| 
at the end of a scoreless half when they were startled by an 
‘apparition. 

It had on:a night gown, 
coat and a rain hat. 

“Hello, gents,” said the apparition. 

It was McGugin. Pneumonia or not he had endured 
the waiting as long as he could. 

The Commodores went on to win. 


THE CALMEST OF THEM ALL. 
‘The calmest of thefn all is Mr. William Alexander. He 


‘covers up a seething interior with a stoical calm that is the 
:despair of all who know him. 

The man won’t give way. The camera caught him 
That was in 1929 at Athens. At the half 


rubber hip boots, a rain- 


‘ 


just once. 
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: Mrs. Van Ryn Upset 


At East Hampton 


EAST HAMPTON, N. Y., Aug. ¢.| 
(P)}—Helen Pederson, of Stamford, | 
Conn., and Gracyn Wheeler, of Santa. 
Moniea, Cal., gained the final round 
of the Maidstone Club's invitation! 
tennis tournament today. They will) 
meet for the title tomororw. 

) Miss Pederson eliminated the top- 
«ranking player, Mrs. John Van Kyn, 
of Philadelphia, 6-3. 6-4, while Miss‘ 
Wheeler. seeded No. 2. disposed of | 
Theodosia Smith, of Santa Monica, | 
'Cal., 6-8, 10-8. | 


ON 
ADVANCE 


Gasoline 


Attractive Sta- 
tiens at 


and Oils. 
COLLEGE AVE. 
KIREKWOOD)., 


(OPP. 8TH ST.) \ +} | 


FAST POINT. ATHENS AND 
FLBEERTON, GA. 


ADVANCE OIL CO. 


“From Tank Car to Your Car’ 


805 STANDARD BLDG. 
Atianta, Georgia 


| Austria, 
| Scotland and Hungary, Van Ferris, | 
chairman of the American post-Clym- 


ows, Torrance, Zaitz, Dreyer, Favor, Draper, 
Glickman and Fitch. 


ningham, 
Rowe, 
pete. 


Packard, Eino Pentti, 
Clark, 
Morris and Sam Stoller. 


gust 22 and 283—Graber, Metcalfe, Williams, 
San Romani, 


Ken Carpenter and 
er, 
brown, 


| Draper and Glicknian. 


gust 


at Oslo, September 2 and at Boras, Septem- 
i ber 6 
| ningham, 
| Dunn, 


| Woodruff, 


all tennis players of this age wishing 


myriad of congratulations which 
poured on him from all sides, the 
Ohio State negro, denied he in- 
tended to join the pro ranks. 


rr rrr eS Dee Deere Soe Gec® 
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BERLIN, Aug. 7.—(4)—Uncle 
Sam’s track and field stars, who finish 
their Olympic competition this week, 
will barnstorm through eight Europe- 
an countries, starting Monday, in post- 


Olympic games that are expected tO/ this afternoon on the 


FORREST TOWNS 
WILL BARNSTORM 
WITH U. S. STARS 


American Olympic Aces | 


li i i i 


Grantland Rice 
ee 


Jack Troy 


RALPH .McGILL, Sports Editor. 


Melvin Pazol 


Roy White 


Thad Holt 


Alan J. Gould | 
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YATES, HUGHES, 
RIDLEY, MOORE 
IN EXHIE 


_ day in Feature of West 
End Program. 


By Roy White. 
Yates, former 


champion; Dr. 
Atlanta’s open 


Charlie 


| Amateur 
| Hughes, 


| teur champion, and Berrien Moore Jr. 


'play an exhibition match at 2 o'clock 
West End 


raise considerable money for the Olym- | course. 


pie fund, 

Although some members of the many 
teams are scheduled to sail for home 
aboard the Manhattan, August 26, and 


ber to compete on the tour that wil 
extend through England, Germany, 
Sweden, Finland, Norway, 


pic games, announced today, 
The tirst post-Ulympic meet will be 
held at Cologne, Germany, next Mon- 


day. ‘he largest, 


at London, August 15, in the biennia/ 
British-American games. 

Those who plan to compete in the 
British-American games at London ufe 


Jesse Owens, Ralph Metcalfe, Frank | 


Archie 
Jimmy 
Charles 


Wykoff, Matthew . Robinson, 
Williams, Harold Smallwood, 
Luvalle, John Woodruff, 


Romani, 
Louis 


San 
Lash, 


Archie 
Donald 


Cunningham, 
Gene Venzke, 


Zamperini, Lhomas Deckard, Ray Sta- | 


‘the Roosevelt, August 19, many wili | 
‘stay until the latter part of Septem- 


‘the exhibition match is over and res- | 


i 

iC 
| noon, 
. 
- ~| course will 
attracting 4o of | 
America’s greatest stars, will be held | 


The exhibition will be a feature of 


an afternoon and evening sports pro- 
‘gram sponsored by the West End Golf 


'Club and also the feature of the qual- 
ifying rounds for the annual Junior 
|Chamber of Commerce tournament. 

' <All four players are entered in the 
Junior Chamber tourney, which closes 


'its qualifying round Sunday afternoon 
.and today’s scores (with no gimmies) 
; will be recorded as their qualifying 
| round. 


' 


Many other members of the Junior 
hamber are to qualify this  after- 
eliminating the necessity of 
playing Sunday afternoon, when the 
be somewhat crowded. 
A fish fry will be served at the 
club by Goat Cochran shortly after 


|ervations for the round of. golf, the 


| fish fry and a dance, 


} 
' 


which closes 
the program, will be $1 Wi 2 
Lynn, the club president, and E. T. 
Mize, the professional, will be in 
charge of the sports program. 


Kid Brown was originally sched- 


| Hornbostel, Harry Williamson, Glenu | yled to participate in the foursome, 


but after last week’s postponement, 
Charlie Yates was secured, as Brown 
was entered in the annual Southeast- 


ley, Harold Manning, Joe McCluskey,! ern p, G. A. tourney at Montgomery 


Gien Dawson, 
eriek VPollard, 
nelius Johnson, 


Glen Hardin,  Cor- 


Dave 


' 
| 
J 


} 


Albritton, | 


Delos Thurber, John Brooks, Kobert | 


sill Graber, Karle 
Lee Bartlett, 


Clark, Kill Brown, 
Meadows, Bill Sefton, 
Malcolm Metcalf, 
Torrance, Sam Francis, Dimitri Zaitz, 


} ‘ 
‘through Sunday afternoon, with 


Vorpy sek | 
Alton Terry, Jack | rounds gcheduled next week. 


Harold Cagle, Al Fitch, Henry Dreyer, | 
William Rowe, Don Favor, Foy Drap- | 


er and Marty Glickman. 

The other meets and competitors: 

At Cologne, August 10—Owens, if he wants 
compete; Metcalfe, Packard, 

Williamson, McCluskey, Pollard, | 

Robert Young and Jack | 


to 
Hornbostel, 
Johnson, Brown, 
’arker. 

at Hamburg, August 11—Metcalfe, 
son and Woodruff, if they want to compete; 
Wykoff, Robinson, Williams, Smallwood, 
Towns, Hornbostel, San Romani, Venzke, 
Staler, Zamperini, Hardin, Graber, Mead- | 


John- | 


At Klagenfurt Austria, August 11—Cun- | 
Thurber, Sefton, Dunn, Francis, | 
and Metcalfe if he wants to com- | 


August 13 and 15— 
Dale Schofield, 
Walter Wood, 


At Malmo, Sweden, 
Boo | 
Gordon Duynn, Glen | 
At Helsingfors, August 17 and 18 and Au- 


Dunn. 

August 17—Wpykoff, Packard, 
Vollard, Jimmy Patterson, 
Torrance. 

Williamson, Deck- | 
MeClusky, Hardin, 
Dreyer, Rowe, Favor | 


At 
Luvalie, 


Prague, 
Venake, 


At Glasgow, August 17 
Stanley, Wudyka, 
Terry, Zait~, 


and Vienna, Au- 


At Budapest August 19, 
Venzke, Vollard, 


20—Wykoff, Luvalle, 

l‘atterson and Francis. 
At Stockholm, August 19 and 20; 

Auzuat August 


at Karl- 


22: at Giotenborg, 23: 


staad, 


Bornbostel, Cun- 
Meadows, 


Smallwood, 
Albritton, 


Owens, 
Lash, Towns, 
Carpenter, 
Oslo, August 
Johnson, 
August 
Cunningham, 


20 and 21—Robinson, 
Sefton and Fitch. 

23—Wrkoff, Luvalle, 
Venzke, Lash, 


At 


At Paris, 
Woodruff, 


Luvalle, | 


‘fying August 25 on the 


'weeks are expected 


Manning, Dawson, ‘owns, 
Patterson, Johnson, 
Metcalf Wood, Tor- 
Glick- 


Zamperini, 
lard. Staley, 
Brooks, Clark Bartlett, 
rance, Francis, Dreyer, Rowe, Draper, 
man and Cagle. 

Copenhagen also is slated for a post-Olym- 


l’ol- 
Thurber, | 
| last 


| Allison, a hard puncher, to meet Ben | | 
‘charges of unsportsmanship were all) hole totaled only 63. 


lorrest Towns, I rea- | today. 


Yates and Moore have been paired 
together against Hughes and Ridley. 

Qualifying rounds for the Junior 
Chamber tourney will continue 
two 
The fi- 
nals in all flights will be played Sun- 
day, August 16. 


I TTON 


Atlanta Stars Play To- 


Western 

Julius 
# . champion; 
|Frank Ridley, former Atlanta ama- 


Time Out! 


0--O--@ 


By Chet Smith 
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‘“‘No fair—Pop! You’re 


There will be as many flights as | 


/necessary to take care of every entry 


and winners and oprunners-up in each 


oo . 
flight will receive trophies and prizes. 
the | 


Today's exhibition will give 
participants some badly needed prac- 
tice for the National Amateur. quali- 
No. 2 East 
Lake course as all except Dr. Hughes 
will be entered for the big-time com- 
petition. Hughes was expected 


he has 
to pass up the Amateur this year. 
He has been doing double duty at his 


office, due to his father’s illness most 
‘of the summer and that has prevent- 


ed him from playing much golf. 


West End will not be the only 


Numerous club tournaments which 
have been incomplete for 
to advance = an- 
during the week-end. 


other round 


Allison Tests 


Ben Brown 


Monday 


| to W 


rving on alternate courts!” 


Farmers, Savannah 
Open Series Today 


: 
} 
| 


hu 


GRANT STARTS 
TITLE DEFENSE 
AT RYE TODAY 


Bitsy Seeded Second, Don 
Budge First in East- 
ern Meet. 


N. Y., Aug. 7%.—(4)}—One 


ndred and twenty-three of Ameri- 


| ca’s greatest tennis stars, exclusive of 


'the two national champions, open the 


| drives on 


the eastern grass 


courts | 


|championships at Westchester Coun- | 


| attracted 
“Bitsy” Grant, of Atlanta, defending | 
Frank Park- | 


try Club tomorrow 
and Alice Marble favored to 
the singles titles for California. 
Red headed Budge star of Ameri- 
ca’s losing fight in the Davis cup 


with Don Budge | 
sweep | 
| Finl 


matches, is seeded first in the drawy 


of the men’s competition, which has 
64 players with Bryan 


titleholder, listed second. 


ier, of Milwaukee, and John McDiar- | 


Y Crackers Forfeit Deciding Game To Carroll- 
ton, Charging ‘Unsportsmanship.’ 


By the Associated Press. | 
The Atlanta “‘Y’? Crackers forfeited the third and deciding game for 


contest won by Carrollton, 


'the north Georgia sandlot championship to the Carrollton Farmers yes- 
terday, charging the decision to “unsportsmanship” during the second 
10 to 0, Thursday. 


| Dorothy Andrus, New York; 7. 


third and fourth, respectively. 
Miss Marble. making a great come- 


| back, ia seeded first in the -women’s 
| field 
' John Van Ryn, Wightman cup play- 
|er from Philadelphia. 


of 59 entrants ahead of Mrs. 


Mrs. A. J ‘ 


| mid, Fort Worth, Texas, are seeded | 


Lamme, of Rye, defending champion, | ™ 
eighth place in 14:46.8 as Lash came 


| is seeded number five. 


Play will open with the women's | 


singles tomorrow morning with. the 


men’s si 
The finals will be decided a week from 


tomorrow. 


Budge: 2. Grant: 3. Parker; 4. Mc- 
Diarmid: 5. J. Gilbert Hall, Orange, 
N. J.: 6. Joseph Hart, Los Angeles; 


ngles starting in the afternoon. | 
| the decathlon show there appeared no 


CLARK, MORRIS 
SET FAST PACE 
IN 2-DAY TEST 


Finland -Furnishes Ex- 
pected 5,000-Meter Win- 
ner; Lash Fails. 


By Alan G ould. 


BERLIN, Aug. 7.—(#)—Califor- 
hias dusky Archie Williams cli- 
maxed the sepia saga today, winning 
the 400-meter championship and giv- 
ing the United States her first flat- 
racing sweep through SOO meters in 
the Olympic games since 1912. Mean- 
while, three western stalwarts ex- 
ceeded Americans’ fondest expecta- 
ions by occupying the first three 
places at the halfway stage of the 
decathlon competition. 

Bob Clark, of San Francisco, and 
Glenn Morris, Fort Collins, Col. 
world record-holder, set a record- 


smashing pace through the first five 


events of the two-lay battle for all- 
around honors. Each captured two 
events and finished only two points 
apart at the end of the day-long 
grind. Their totals were Clark 
4,194; Morris, 4,192, while their sur- 
prising teammate, Jack Parker, of 
sacramento, Cal., was third with 
0,388 in the field of 24 survivors. 

: FAST TIME. 

On the other side of the picture, 
inland, as expected, furnished the 
winner of the 5,000-meter whirl in 
Gunnar Hoeckert, who struck off the 
distance in 14:22.2, seven and 8-10ths 
seconds faster than the 1932 record 
hung up by another Finn, Lauri 
Lehtinen, who was runner-up this 
time. Lehtinen and John Henry 
Jonsson, of Sweden, who ran third, 
both ran under .-the former mark while 
little Kohei Murakoso, of Japan, 
fourth, equaled it. 

Louis Zamperini, 19-year-old Tor- 
rance, Cal., boy who ran a dead 
heat with Don Lash, of Auburn, Ind.. 
in the final American tryouts last 
month, out-ran the Indianan, taking 


in fourteenth 
ishers, 
lhe American trio so overwhelmed 


among the 15 fin- 


| doubt that they will keep the title, 


7. Robert Riggs. os Angeles; 8. John | 


Van Ryn. Philadelphia. Women’s sin- 
gles, 1. Miss Marble: 2. Mrs. Van 
Ryn; & Gracyn Wheeler, Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal.: 4. Mrs. Mary G. Harris, 


Kansas City: 5. Mrs. Lamme; 6. pc 
Nor- 


/'ma Taubela, New York; 8. Helen Pe- 
| derson, Stamford, Conn. 


Fourth Straight Final. 


Major Trammell Scott, athletic officer of the Fulton County Ameri- | 
can Legion Post, said he had ‘never seen the equal of unsportsmanship 


hich our boys were subjected.” 


‘ager of the team, did not wish to bear the responsibility of taking the 
'team back to Carrollton for the third game. 


‘ers threw Carrollton against 


This move on the part of the Crack- 


‘nah, the south Georgia winner, in & 


| the state championship. a 
. 'lost the opening game to the Crackers, | 
0 ~ 
‘enter but due to his lack of practice 
‘during the summer, 


three-game series starting tomorrow for 
Carrollton 


to 2 ‘ 
It was following the opening con- 


‘fied for playing a boy, Pitcher Julian 


Morgan Jr., 


allegedly over the age 


‘limit. Gainesville was substituted and 
| lost two straight to the Farmers. 


‘crowded course today, for the weekly | 
| blind bogeys will be played at 
‘Jake, Druid Hills, Ansley Park and 
| Capital City. 


Kast | 


' 


'stead of December 
several | 


Promoter Jim Manning announced | 


night that he had 


'Brown. the sensational Atlanta mid- 
dleweight, in one of the feature 10- | 


pic exhibition but no athletes have yet been | 


signed to make that trip. 


TENNIS TOURNEY 


The Junior Veterans’ 
nament ,which will be 


Venetian courts during the week 


than 40 entries. 
The only restriction is that entries 


tennis tour-| | 
held on the | to show local fans some of the class | 
of | 


|'August 29, already nas attracted more 


| round 
_ball park. 


bouts Monday night at 


Allison has exhanged blows 


‘Turner, Ben Jeby, Billy O’Brien and 


| Rufus 


ATTRACTS VETS 


| about 


must be 35 years of age or over. Any 


'would-be entrants having their thirty-| 
| Maxwell, it will be remembered, floor- 


junior | ed 


| veterans event include Harry Gault, | 
iJ. 


birthday this year are eligible. 
champions of the 


fifth 
Former 


T. Chambers, Henry Veoples, 
Charles Gardner and Jack Simpson. 
Winners of matches will be deter- 
mined on best two out of three sets. 
A fast tournament is in prospect and 


to enter are requested to get in touch 


with Molly -Williamson at Hemlock 
1277. : 


Bak ,  g0 
AIG SIXS 


| cision, 


By the Associated Press. 


Eari Averill, of the Cleveland In-) 
tie for second | 
place in the American league trio of | 
' baseball's batting “Big Six” yesterday, | 
'getting one hit in three trips to the | 
| plate to xeep his average at .377. Luke | 


| BOSTON, ~Aug. 
Millner, star Notre Dame end for the) 
| past three seasons, has signed to play | 


dians. moved into a 


Appling. of the White Sox, also col- 
lected one hit in three chances, but 


slipped two percentage points into the | 


the Yan- 


deadlock. while Lou Gehrig, 
idle. 


kees’ league leader, remained 


While Johnny Mize and Ducky Med- | 


rick, the Cardinals’ one-two paceset- | ) t 
sca eal ; | Millner, who lives in Salem with his 


' wife and baby daughter. was an al- 
| most unanimous choice for All-Ameri- 


ters in the Nationa: league, each pick- 
ed up a point, Paul Waner, of the 
Pirates, lost ground in third place by 
getting only two hits in seven times 
up to drop to .355. : 
The xiandings (three leading hitters 
in each- ieague): 
Plarer-Team— 
Gehrig, Yankees 
Averill, Indians 
Appling. White Sox 
Mize, Cardinals 
Medwick. Cardinals 
P. Waner, Pirates 


He 
dynamite 


Miles. 
tler, possessing 
hand. 

Brown has been in training here for 
six weeks, and is in perfect 


condition. The East Point lad wants 


up east these past few months. Brown 
is considered one of the main 
tenders for Freddie Steel's title. 

The other 10-round bout brings o- 
gether two heavyweiglits in Joe Lipps, 
of Ty Ty, Ga., and Max Maxwell. 


once for a 
dle- 


twice, 
losing a 
promises 


Carl Knowles 
nine-count, before 
This bout 
fast and furious. 
Ray Swanson and Ben Logan meet 
an eight-round bout. sill Gordy 
Cyclone Green square off 


close 
to 


in 
and 


six rounds, and Young Billy Hooper | 


clashes with. Young Tiger Flowers in 
a four-rounder. 

The card will open with a battle 
royal at 8:30. 


Advance ticket sales 


secured Bob | 


con- | 


indicate one | 


the | 


| with | 
‘such topnotchers as Ken Overlin, Bob | h 
'fight hard and 
is a clever bat- | 
in either | 


'ers failed 
Cole said the three-game series with | 
‘Savannah for the state championship 


with which he astounded fight critics; °4 
‘will start today, with all three con- 


be | 


| 


! 


for | 


| 


of the largest crowds of the season | 


will be in attendance. 


Tickets are on sale at Bil] Taylor | 


Soda Company, Jacobs (Buckhead), 
City Pharmacy (East Point), and 
Wells-Harris, at the Chevrolet plant. 

There will be a special section for 
colored fans and a separate box of- 
fice to avoid crowding. 


Millner To Play 


i 


—(UP)—Waryne 


| 1.400-meter re 


' 
} 


| 


} 


With Boston Eleven | 


trials; 


with the Boston Redskins of the Na-| 


tional Professional Football league 
next fall, it was announced last night. 


'ea end last fall. Last fall he was 


‘hero of Notre Dame’s sensational 15- 
| 13 victory over Ohio State, catching 
ithe winning pass at the goal-line in 
+. | the closing phases of the game. 


The former Notre Dame star will 
/ play on the All-Star college team 


4 which meets the Detroit Lions, pro- 
'3¢4| fessional champions, in Chicago Sep- 
.353| tember 1. 


REINSTATED. 
The Atlanta team was subsequently 
stored to competition when Morgan’s 
mother swore to an affidavit that her 
son was born December 22, 1919 in- 
22, 1918 as shown 
by State Health Department records. 
An American Legion committee de- 
cided to reinstate the team if Mrs. 
Mergan asserted under oath that her 
son was not over age. 
Discussing the decision to forfeit 
the north Georgia title, Scott said: 
“We do not think that a group 0 


Savan-‘ 


j 


Atlanta Boys 
“Trail Leader 


the 
f| 72 holes. 


boys should be subjected to a situatien | 


like this. The tournaments were cre- 
ated in order to instill sportsmanship, 
but it has developed anything else but 
that. 


We do not intend that our boys | 


} 
' 
i 
| 


| par course, 


InP.G.A. 


MONTGOMERY. Ala., Aug. 
(P)—Walter Reynolds, Rockhill, 8S. C., 
professional, and Leonard Blumenfeld, 
Montgomery amateur, today won the 
“Gest ball” pro-amateur team matches 
opening the Southeastern P. G. A, 
tournament at Beauvoir Country 
Club. 

Reynolds and Blumenfeld 
“best ball’ seore of 65 on 
where individual 
tomorrow to 
championship 


- 
(—_— 


had a 
the 72 
medal 
decide 

over 


will begin 
southeastern 


play 


The tournament will end Sunday. 


He said Homer Chapman, man- | 


Parker Attains 


— 
‘. 


SOUTHAMPTON, N. Y.. Aug. 
(P)\—For the fourth eticcessive year, 


'Frankie Parker, of Spring Lake, N. 


| 


i 
i 
j 
i 
/ 


'straight games 


| Dus 
round of the Meadow Club's invita- | 
today and | 


stroked his way into 


tion tennis tournament 
qualified to meet Gregory Mangin, of 


Lew ‘ i f the title | , 
Newark, N. J., in defense 0 _radoan is a strong favorite to crown 


. . } hi fj S "4 : : p 
Parker displayed some of the finest | is first year in decathlon competi 
the | 


he has won the last two years. 


tennis he has ever shown on 
Southampton turf to defeat Morris 


straight sets, 6-0, 6-4, 6-2. 


| Milwaukee, 


/ onds 


| 


| Heindert 


| 


; 
; 


The seeded lists: Men’s singles, 1.) Won in 1932 by Kansas’ Jim Bausch, 


as well as the world record safe for 
the United States tomorrow. 
CLOSE FINISH, 
Morris, who set the world standard 
(,880 points in the tryouts at 
all but closed the gap 
between him and Clark by running 
400 meters in 49.4 seconds, the fast- 
est ever recorded in any decathlon 
competition, in the day’s fifth event 
after Clark had turned in a 8O sec- 
flat performance. 
These feats entrenched the Ameri- 
cans so far in front, with Holland's 
trasser, the nearest Euro- 
pean, trailing by 321 points, and Fin- 
land’s mighty Akillies Jarvinen fifth. 
407 points back, there seemed that 


of 


|nothing but-an accident or a shotgun 


the final | or 
|man, gaining steadily after trailing 


'Eugene Smith, of Berkeley, Cal., in | 
In con- | 


trast Mangin was carried to five sets | 
by Arthur Hendrix. of Lakeland, Fla., | 
before advancing 2-6, 63, 6-4, 2-6, | 
| previous decathlon record set by Har- 


6-4. 


Smith appeared nervous at the start | 


of the match but it 


was Parker's | 


brilliant play more than Gene’s stage | 


that accounted for the 


fright 
Relying 


Jersey youngster’s victory. 


from the net with shots that clipped 
the backline time and again. 


himself passed 


drives. 


NeW winning the shotput with 14.10 me- 


could 
flight. 
The Fort Collias automobile sales- 


halt their sensational scoring 


Clark by 239 points after the 100- 
meter .6print and the broad jump, 
came with such a rush that the Colo- 


tion as world champion. 

Morris started slowly, missing his 
best mark by four-tenths of a sec 
ond when he was clocked in only 
11.1 seconds for the 100 meters, but 
this was good enough for second place 
behind Clark’s sparkling 10.9—three- 
tenths of a second faster than the 


old Osborn in 1924. 


SHOWS CLASS. * 
Thereafter, Glenn showed his class, 


_ ters, 46 feet 2 33-64 inches, tying for 
on his powerful backhand for the most | ying 
part, Frankie kept his opponent away | 


second in the high jump with 1.85 
meters, 6 feet 27-52 inches, and 


| taking fifth in the broad jump, 6.97 

; | meters, 22 feet 10 13-32 inches. 
Whenever the west coast player at- | 

tempted to storm the net, he found | 


by one of Parker's | 
The defending champion, get- | 


ting off to a flying start, won nine | 


before Smith finally 


‘braced and scored behind his service. 


Four teams were tied with 67's for) 


second place in the pro-amateur “best 
ball’ competition. 


The Californian made more a fight 
of it in the second set but went to 
pieces completely in the final, double- 


Prize for the foursome having the| faulting several times, 


should be made to endure any more of | Jowest “best ball” went to Reynolds, | 


agg 


| Horace Cole, secretary and treasurer |. professional, and Horace Culver, 
‘of the Farmers, said at Carrollton the| bile amateur. Their low scores on each | ing nearly 


“incorrect,” adding: 


“As far as I know the umpiring was 


QO. K. and no Atlanta player was mo- 
lested. We are sorry anything like this 
has come about, We always try to 
ight fair. We regret 
it if Atlanta feels an injustice has 
been done.” 


The Carrollton team reported at the | 


field ready for play and took the de- 
ciding game by forfeit when the Crack- 
to appear. 


tests being played in Carrollton, Sun- 
day will be an off-day. 


Today’s Program | 


BERLIN, Aug. 7.—(4)—The Olym- 
pic schednle for tomorrow (subtract 
six hours for eastern standard time): 

OLYMPIC STADIUM. 

10:00 A. M.—Decathlon 110 meters high 
hurdles. 

10:30 A. M.—Women’s high jump elimina- 
tions. 

11:00 A. M.—Decathlon discus. 

3:00 P. M.—Decathlon pole vault: 
400-meter relay eliminations. 

3:30 _ M.—Women’s 400-meter 
eliminations. 

4:00 P. M.—8,000-meter steeplechase fi- 
nal 
4 


Men's 


relay 


8. 
-20 P. M.—Decathlon javelin throwing, 
lay. 

5:30 P. M.—Decathion 1,500 meters. 

6:45 P. M.—Swedish grmnastic exhibition. 

OLYMPIC SWIMMING STADIUM. 

9 A. M.—Men's 100 meter free 
eliminations: women's 200-meter 
stroke trials. 


style 


breast 


| 


| 
| 


| con, 


Blumenfeld, Robert Burch, 


Teams tied for second place in the 
pro-amateur “‘best ball” competition 
(professionalsylisted first in all teams) 
were: 

Eddie Miller, Gadsden, Ala., and 
Charles Ball, Montgomery; Frank Ste- 
venson, Savannah, Ga., and J. D. 
Kriven Jr.. Columbus, Ga.; John 
Cochran, Jasper, Ala., and Tommy 
Barnes, Atlanta, and Doyles Smith, 
Birmingham, and Graham McClin- 
tock, Montgomery. 


Other scores (pros listed first in all 
teams) follow: 

Henry Bolesta, Tampa, and George Norris 
Jr., Macon 74. Dan Goss Sr.. and Dan 
Goss Jr., Birmingham, 72. Dugan Aycock, 
Martinville, Va., and Henry Bullock, Ma- 
71. George Norris, Macon, and Pey- 
ten Jones, Macon, 74. Arnold Mears, Nash- 


ville, and Weldon Doe Jr., Montgomery, 69. 


9 A. M. and 3 P. M.—Water polo trials, 


United States vs. Holland, Belgium 
Uruguay, Hungary vs. Yugoslavia, 
vs. Great. Britain, Germany Fs. 
Czechoslovakia vs. Japan, Sweden vs. 


tria. 


3 P. M.—Women's 100-meter free style | 
| park. 


men's 100-meter free style trials. 
FIELD HOCKEY STADIUM. 
4:30 P. M.—Germany vs, Afghanistan. 
MAYFIELD. 
2 P. M.—Pole, Mexico vs. Hungary. 
TENNIS GROUNDS. 

9 A. M. and 3 P. M.—Fencing, 
team semi-finals and finals. 

4 P. M.—Basketball (first round), 
gium vs. Hungary. France vs. China, Tur- 
key vs. Egypt (Brazil, Germany, United 
States drew byes). 


WANNSEE SHOOTING RANGE. 


epee 


vs. | 
Malta | 
France, | 


Aus. | 
feature the annual rodeo and race! 


‘affect the Olympic swimming program 


Bel- | 


and Fred 
Arthur Hamm 


Kingsport, Tenn., 


73. 


Charles Danner, 
Broadway, Montgomery. 
ande«R. F. Neilson, Charlotte, N. C., 67. 
Errie Ball, Mobile, and Gilly Burton, Mo- 
bile, 68. Clarence Owens and Marshall Bal- 
lentine, Greenville, 8S. C., 71. Bob Andrews, 
Birmingham, and Van Smith, Montgomery, 
68. John Budd, Talahassee, Fla., and Allen 
Thames, Montgomery, 74. Whitey Glazner 
and Johnnie Morris, Birmingiam, Le- 
land Crews, Thomasville, Ga.. and ‘‘Kid"’ 
Brown, Atlanta, 73. Nelson Giddens and L. 
L. McAllister. Jackson, Mise., 60. Fred 
Hratt, Charlotte, and Gene Dahlbender, At- 
lanta, 75. George Slingerland, defending 
champion from Greensboro, N. C., and 
Neal Collins, Montgomery, 73. Fairley Clark, 
and Dr. HA. UV. Bilne Harris, 
Montgomery, 71. John O'Brien and Seuddy 
Horner. Montgomery, 71. Charles Hall, Bir- 
mingham, and Preston Watson, Montgomery, 
72 Robert Burch and Horace Culver, Mo- 
bile, 7. 


’Cyclists Add Polo 


>= 
é*, 


Savannah, 


To Sunday Events 


‘swimming team, others in the federa- | 


A grudge polo match between mem- 


Mobile | ding-dong 
Mo-| Hendrix had his chop strokes —_ 
tne | 
He mixed them with a 
whistling | 
| 100-meter sprint in 
| placed second in the broad jump with 


| 
i 


| 6-4, 


The Mangin-Hendrix match was a 
affair from the 
to a perfection on 
soggy turf. 
forehand that sent shots 
past the New Jersey veteran when- 
ever he tried to charge the net. 
Hendrix was careless 


however. In the last game he was 


Mangin’s service for a 5-5 


missed a forehander. 


Clark eapitalized on his speed and 
jumping ability, but his weakness in 
the shotput tipped off the tough 
time he'll have keeping up with Mor- 
ris in the strenuous last day’s field 
events. 

The Californian won 


his broad 


_ jump specialty with a leap of 25 feet, 


' ever seen in the Olympics. 


start. | 


on some of | 


the easy shots at critical moments, | sixth in the shotput with 13.52 me- 


ing a steady game, went on to polish | 


then broke through. his opponent's 
serve to clinch victory. 

The two favored teams, Parker and 
Mangin, and the ‘national clay-court 
champions, Robert Riggs and Wayne 
Sabin, of Los Angeles, fought their 
way into the doubles final in a pair 
of long matche: 

‘he eastern pair conquered 
MeDiarmid, of Fort Worth, 
singles winner at Seabright a week 
ago, and Hal Surface, of Waldo, Mo., 


3-6. 6-3. 7-5. Riggs and Sabin 


John 


‘off the next two points on service and | 


nearly a foot short of his mark in 
the final tryouts even though the best 
He tied 
Parker and Armin Guehl, of Switz- 
erland, at 1.80 meters, 5 feet 10 7-8 
inches, for fifth place in the high 
jump, and did only 12.68 meters, 41 
feets 7 7-32 inches, in the shotput. 
Parker captured his heat in the 
11.4 seconds; 
24 feet 1 3-8 inches; 


7:35 meters, 


ters, 44 feet 4 19-64 inches, and ran 


within a point of breaking through the 400 in 53.3 seconds, good for only 
tie Dut | 


Mangin, play- | 


701° points as compared with 910 
scored by Morris in this event. 

The only event the Americans did 
not top was the high jump in which 
Brasser was best. The Swiss ath- 


| lete cleared the bar at 1.90 meters, 


j 


six feet 2 13-16 inches. 


Spec Towns Lauded 


' 
; 
‘ 
' 


| 


} 


Texas, | 


‘outlasted J, Gilbert Hall, of Orange, | 


bers of the Dixie Motorcycle Club will | 


meet Sunday afternoon at Lakewood 
“he program 
sored by the Dixie Motorcycle Club in 
co-operation with the Southeastern 


Fair. 


for the motorcycle polo match. 


is being spon- | 


' 
; 


Several members of the club have} into two categories, “regular” 
issued a challenge to other members | “gyummer.” 
It | for wages during the summer, may ap- 


N. J.. and Sidney Wood, former Da-| gr 
'of the University of Georgia. 


in a 
scores 


vis cup star from New York, 
terrific fiye-set battle. The 
were 7-9, 6-2, 6-3, 3-6, 13-11. 


oe ee 


‘F lying Starts’ Out 
Of Olympic Games 


BERLIN, Aug. 7.—(#)—Americans 
at the meeting of the International} 
Swimming Federation today succeed- 
ed in putting over two proposals deal- 
ing with the methad of starting races 
and the amateur status of summer 
lifeguards, 

After listening to Robert Kiphut 
coach of the United States men’s 


tion voted to adopt the American 
“dead” starts and to ban the Euro- 

an “flying” starts. This will not 
but will go into universal effect 
within a year. 

Also at American 
federation voted to divide erases 
anc 


The latter, after working 


instigation the 


will be a free-for-all affair, between | ply for reinstatement and be accepted 
veteran players and the young chal-| hack in the amateur ranks within 9U 


| lengers. 


8:30 A M. and 3 P. M.—Smalibore rifles | 


competition. 
OLYMPIC BIBYCLE STADIUM. 


and finals; 4,000-meter pursuit race sem!- 
finale and finals: 1.000-meter race, 
ing start, time trial. 


stand- | 


Trick riding. stunting, side car oe 


ing, speed and a number of noveity| 
events have been added to the program | 
which will decide championships for | 


members of the club. 


Admiasion to the park will be free, | 
6 P. M.—2,000-meter tandem semi-finals put a small admission will be charged | tura Cal., 


for grandstand seats to defray ex-| 
lof his appendix. 


penses of the 12-event program. 


days if their conduct is otherwise 


| exemplary. 


UNDER KNIFE. 


BERLIN, Aug. 7.—(”)— Harold 
Smallwood, quarter-miler from Ven- 
today underwent a success- 
ful emergency operation for removal! 


h, | 


' head of the first chartered state 


By Georgia Leader 


ATHENS, Aug. .—(#&)— 
Forest (Spec) Towns, of Augusta, 
world’s greatest hurler, is the first 
individual athlete ever to receive for- 
mal congratulations from a president 


Ga., 


¢ 
youth{#! 
; hi- 
Olympic 


Dr. Harmon W. Caldwell, 


versity, thought Towns’ 


' games 110-meter hurdles victory and 
| record-breaking time yesterday worthy 


of unusual recognition. 


| 


| 


j 
| 
i 
i 


, 


' 


He therefore 
sent this eanblegram to the timber top- 
per at Berlin: 

“All Georgia, especially the tni- 
versity, is proud of your distinguished 
achievements. You have brought us 
added honors. Congratulations.” 


The 
GEORGIAN 
TAVERN 


79 FORSYTH ST.. N. W. 


Atlanta’s Newest and most 
up-to-the-minute Es ta blish- 
ment of its kind. 


Here you will enjoy a bite to 
eat, a good cold glass of 
Schlitz Beer or your favorite 
Wine. 


A place where you can meet 
your friends in an atmosphere 
of good cheer. 


on ee 


So, hee Ay. 
Sees hs a ae a 
OF 
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PAGE ELEVEN 


ul Singles in Ninth To Score Lipscomb for 4-to-3 Win 


4 


RALLY IN EIGHTH 


ngs 


SOUTHERN LEAGUE, 


THE STANDINGS. 
CLUBS— W. L. Pet. /CLUBS— 
ATLANTA 72 42 .682\Lit. Rock 
Nashville 67 46 .593: New Or. 
Bir'ingham 58 35 .513\ Knoxville 
Chat'ooga 55 54 .505' Memphis 


BRINGS 3 RUNS 
FOR CRACKERS 


Lindsey Checks Lookouts 
in Ninth and Is Win- 
ning Hurler. 


By Jack Troy. 


The second act of that absorbing lit- 
tle drama of the diamond entitled 
Closing in on the Crackers was draw- 
ing toward a long, drawn-out end last 
night when suddenly Hill broke loose | cLuss— 
and gave the Crackers a 4-to-3 vie- | St. Louis 63 40 -612 Cincinnati 49 52 .485 
tory over the Chattanooga lookouts Kew Tort 88 43 "563 Philadeipht $9 63 _a82 
in a wild, exciting finish at Peace de | pittsburgh 58 49 .520 Brooklyn 39 63 882 
Leon park. 


Yes, sir, Hill broke loose. It was 
Douglasville Johnny Hill who started 
the Crackers on their three-run 
splurge in the eighth that enabled 
them to tie the score. 

Hill slapped a single to score Nig 
Lipscomb with the first run. Team- 
mates took it up from there and tied 
the old ball game. 

Came the ninth. with two away and 
the bases loaded. Chattanooga changed 
horses in mid-stream, so to speak. Pet- | 
ticolaa, who had started the ninth, re- , 
lieving Al Benton, was relieved by | 
Chase, | 

a } 


: In Checker Finals 
The move was calculated to be 


smart one by Manager Joe Bonowitz.| MARIETTA, Ga. Aug. 7.—The 
He was sending a left-handed pitcher | state checker title rested tonight be- 
in to pitch to left-handed hitting John-| tween Garland Payne, of Macon, de- 
ny Hill. | fending champion, and Norway Mal- 

Lipscomb | colm, of Donalsonville, state cham- 


44 67 .396 


YESTERDAY'S RESULTS. 
nooga 3; ATLANTA 4. 
Little Rock 2; New Orleans 6. 
Memphis 2; Birmingham 6. 
Nashville 8; Knoxville 4, 


Qhatta 


Chattanooga at ATLANTA. 
Nashville at Knoxville. 
Little Rock at New Orleans. 
Memphis at Birmingham. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


THE STANDINGS. 
W. L. Pet./;CLUB8— 


: TODAY'S GAMES. 


W. L. Pet. 


’ 


YESTERDAY'S RESULTS, 
Pittsburgh 5-1; Cincinnati 1-0. 
St. Lonis 5; Chicago 14. 
New York 9; Philadelphia 8. 
(Only games“played). 
TODAY'S GAMES, 
New York at Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati at &t. Louis. 
Pittsburgh at Chicago. 
Brooklyn at Boston. 


Payne and Malcolm 


- 


Standi 


AMERICAN LEAGUE. 


> 


CLUBS— 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Chicago 
(On 


Philadel 


, CLUBS— 
| Columbus 
| Jacksony, 
| Macon 


Augusta 
Colum 


CLUBS— 
Cordele 
Albany 
Americus 


Moultrie 


New York 68 34 .667| Boston 


Boston 


THE STANDINGS. 


W.L. Pet.;|CLUBS— W. L. Pet. 


54 52 .509 


59 47 .557| Washington 51 53 .480 


' 


57 48 .543| Philadelphi 386 87° .350 


56 48 .538 St. Louis 


YESTERDAY'S RESULTS, 


1; Cleveland 8&8. 
2; Washington 8, 
ly games played). 


TODAY'S GAMES. 
phia at New York. 


@ St. Louis at Detroit. 
Chicago at Cleveland. 
Boston at Washington. 


SALLY LEAGUE. 


THE STANDINGS, 
W. L. Pet.j\CLUBB— 
27 13 .675| Augusta 
25 19 .565| Savannah 
25 20 .556| Columbia 

TODAY'S GAMES, 
at Macon. 

bia at Columbus. 


W. L. Pet, 
20 24 .455 
17 28 .425 
16 28 .364 


Jacksonville at Sdrannah. 


GA.-FLA. 


THE STANDINGS, 
W. L. Pet. |\CLUB8~— 
18 12 .613 Moultrie 
19 16 .543, Thom’ ville 
17 18 .486 Tal’ hassee 


TODAY'S GAMES, 
at Americus. 


Cordele at Tallahussee. 
Thomasville at 


Albany. 


ATLANTANS LOSE 


36 68 .346 


GAB HURTS LEG 


AS CUBS POUND 
CARDINALS, 14-5 


New York Giants Defeat 
Phillies, 9-3 for Fifth 
Straight. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—(4)—The Cubs 
regained their batting form and won 
a ball game 14 to 5 from the Cardi- 
nals today, finally stopping the pen- 
nant-bound rush of the Gas House 
gang, but in winning they suffered 
their biggest loss of the season. 

A foul tip from the bat of St. Louis 
Pitcher George Earnshaw hit Gabby 
Hartnett’s foot in the second inning 
and injured it so severly that the ace 
receiver had to be taken to a hospital. 
Pending an X-ray examination to de- 
termine whether a fracture occurred, 
it was impossible to say when Gabby 
would return to actior. 

The Cubs, after dropping three 
straight and the National league lead 
to the Cards, landed on five St. Louis 
pitchers with an 18-hit attack today, 
sewing up the victory with an eight- 
run barrage off Roy Parmelee in the 
fifth. 

The New York Giants put together 
eight hits for seven runs in the fourth 
inning to clinch a 9-to-3 victory over 
the Phillies, chalk up their fifth 


straight triumph, and pick up more 
ground on the National league leaders. 


The Pirates took a firm grip on 


EARL WHITEHILL 
TAMES RED SOX; 
INDIANS WIN, 8-1 


Galehouse’s 5-Hit Pitch- 
ing, Triple Play Beats 
White Sox. 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 7.—(#)—Aid- 
ed by the first triple play of the sea- 
son here, Dennis Galehouse turned 
back Chicago's bid for second place 
in the American league today by lim- 
iting the White Sox to seven hits, 
The India won, 8 to 

The triple play in the ninth inning 
ended the game. Appling walked to 
open the inning and went to second 
when Hayes singled to center. Tony 
Piet then lined to Trosky. Trosky’s 
throw to Bill Knickerbocker doubled 
Appling off second. Knickerbocker 
then whipped the ball back to Trosky 
before Hayes could scramble back to 
first base to complete the triple play. 

The victory put the Indians a game 
and a half ahead of the White Sox 
in second place. 

Pitcher Earl Whitehill smacked a 
double in the tenth innig to drive in 
the winning run as Washington de- 
feated the Boston Red Sox, 3 to 2. 

Jimmy Foxx’s 32d home run of the 
year in the fourth inning with no one 
on base scored the Red Sox’s first run. 


CHICAGO. ab.h.po.a.|CLEVEL. ab.h.po.a. 
Radcliff,if 4 1 0 0|Hughes,2b 5 2.3 
Kreevich,rf 4 O\Tale, 3b 

Ros'thai,cf (Averill cf 
Bonura,1b 0 Trosky,ib 
Appling,ss 1| Vosmik, If 
Haryes,2b 2} Weath’y,rf 


3 
4 , 
4 
3 


jJesse Owens To Try 


For 4th Gold Medal 


BERLIN, Aug. 7.—(AP)—Lawson Robertson, coach of Ameri- 
ca’s Olympic track and field forces, decided definitely tonight to 
call on Jeese Owens, Ohio State’s negro triple-winner, for duty in 
the 400-meter relay competition tomorrow and Sunday. 

With 10 first places already sewed up for the best track and 
field showing since the 1912 Olympics at Stockholm, Robertson 
decided to overlook no bets and summoned Owens back into action 
despite the fact the negro already has won the 100-meter, 200- 
meter and broad jump championships. 

The information that the Germans quietly have ‘built up a 
quartet which has been clecked in sensational time as well as the 
obvious Dutch threat, prompted Robertson to change his mind 
raps he previously had said he would not call on Jesse for relay 

uty. 

Owens’ coach, Larry Snyder, said he expected Owens to get 
the starting assignment due especially to his ability to negotiate 
the turn. Snyder said he thought Ralph Metcalfe, Sam Stolier 
we Frank Wykoff would handle the baton in that order behind 

wens, 

_ Owens’ nomination will give the Cleveland star a chance for 
his fourth gold medal, thereby equaling Paavo Nurmi’s 1924 achieve- 
ment which included the peerless Finn's triumph in the 3,000- 
meter team race as well as three individual events. 


' 


| Olympic Results t 


ATLANTA LEAGUE. | 
After a layoff last week due to rain | 
the Atlanta league will take up the cam- | 
| Paign again today with one of the feature | 
peru, a the ae being scheduled. Expo- 
a oe ., | Sitien has a perfect record so far, and they 
ao te on by Archie Wil- | meet Avondale, a team with only one defeat. 
eames nited States, 47.2 seconds; second, | This game wil be played at Clarkston, Brook- 
toberts, Great Britain, 48.0: third, Loaring, | haven and Monntain View will staze another 
acme 48.1: fourth, Lanzi, Italy; fifth, | good game at the View diamond. The Moun- 
Skawinski, France (five ran). | taineers will be extended to win 
Second Semi-Final—Won by Jimmy La- SCHEDULE ATLANTA LEAGUE | 
valle, United States, 47.1; second, Brown, United Drug vs. Central Cafe at Fruit | 
Great Britain, 47.3: third, Fritz, Canada, Growers, Green. umpire 


BERLIN, Aug. 7,.—(?)—Today’s 
summaries in Olympic track and field 
competition : 

400-Meter Run Semi-Finals 
qualify for finals). 


(first three 


ee ese 
grees 


fourth, Rampling, Great Britain; | Brookhaven rs. 


? | Outlaw .3b 


Dwrer.rf 


VOL SLUGGERS 
BEAT SMOKIES 
IN WILD GAME 


Ray Starr Scatters Eight 
Hits as Mates: Hit 
Hard. 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Aug. 7.— 
Those slugging Nashville Vols kept 
right after the Atlanta Crackers here 
this - afternoon, coming from behind 
fo wallop the Smokies, 8-4, and square 
the series at one-all, 

Knoxville held a. 4-1 lead going 
into the third, but the Vols got two 
in their half and broke loose with 
four more runs to win in the eighth, 
adding a single counter in the ninth. 
_ The Veteran Ray Starr scattered 
eight hits, one of which was a homer 
by Marshall Mauldin. Tommy Outlaw 
hit one for the Vols. 

VOLS 8: SMOKIES 4. 
ab.b.po.a.|/ KNOXY. 

4 1| Mauldin, cf 
2 Fiarito.ss 
0 Caldwell. ib 
0' Feathers, if 
0 Tyler.rt 
1 Skaff.3b 
1iSnrvder,2b 
42Webb 
1' szBeafman 
i'Bandy.c 
jChapmaa,p 
| Mooney,p 


NASHY. 


S 
2 
-) 


toa Oo 


Rodda,.2b 
Taitt,If 


—" 


Peacock,¢ 
Wasdell. 1b 
Ri'hbourg,cf 
Scharein, ss 
Starr,p 


a hh & hb em em OOOH 
Couworuwoder- 


ee ee eS 


Totals 386192719) Totals 
sBatted for Snyder in 9th. 
zzRan for Webb in 9th. 
Nashville 
Knoxville 
Runs, Outlaw 4. Rodda, 
in, Starr, Manldin °? 


t 


Si VQloPoorrnrvowy 


to 


~ 
os oo 
CA Nu~S2O OHH OOF; AO: 


to | 
SS a 2-2-1) 2 2 ee 


Mm~1—8 
H00—4 
Richbourg, Schare- 
2 Feathers; 


The bases were loaded. ( : 
‘pion in 1934. Payne upset George 
Caldwell, 


WAS on third with the winning run, m . : Prasat 
|Clark this afternoon in semi-finals 


having drawn a walk. And Hill broke “ag 3 
loose. He crashed a single to right; and Malcolm’ eliminated Webster 


and Lipscomb scored in a walk. | Skelton. 
VERY DOCILE. : 

Up to the eighth. the Crackers had | 
heen very docile, indeed, with men on)! 
the bases. They had left nine runners | 


sixth, Blaze- 


| : fourth place in the National league, 
| ‘ | winning both ends of a double bill 
| |from the Cincinanti Reds, 5 to:1 and 


— ‘1 to U, bef ies’ y crow : 
. cr LVER, Ind., Aug. 7—()—The | tg ca ore a ladies day crowd vt 
inals of the national junior tennis; Gy Blanton itching six-hit ball in| Grube,c 
tournament became an _all-California | the Meltenen te Rete matched by | Chelint,p 
| affair today as Joseph Hunt, of Los| Wild Bill Hallahan, who allowed 
| Angeles, and Julius Heldman. of Hol- | eight. 
|lywood, swept through their semi- | Red Lucas, whom 


Dykes,3b 1| Becker,c 

Piet,2b 0 K’bocker,ss 

Sewell,c ” Galehouse,p 
0 


Phiten Beemer Argentina; | a Se ee Poe pop | errors, Fiarito, 

WeiMeter Bun Vinal—Wee vy schsiun. = = ee Peacock angi, Feathers, Tyler, Mauldin, 
Williams, United States, 46.5 seconds: sec- —— | Mauldin: home pat Mautten’ en — 
ond, Arthur Godfrey Brown, Great Britain, SCOTT LEAGUE. | bases. Dwver. Rodda: enuutbieek “trea 
— Jimmy Luvalle, United States,/ The leaders of the Scott league will play | Re@da:“double plays, Rodda to Scharein to 
= ourth, William Roberts, Great Brit-| today at Northeast Piedmont. Neither Amer- | Wasdell, Starr to Scharein to Wasdell: left 
400 O1lx—8 fin, 46.8; fifth, William Frits. Canada, | lean Can Company’ or Fulton Bag has lost | 0m bases, Nashville 6, Knoxville 4: " hase 


on in seven innings. But Douglas- | final matches. ‘not defeated since 1934 bested Al | Runs, Grube, Hughes Hale, Averill 2, "Stee uae ee neauine Snag“ =. ;}@& game this half, and they will meet this | 9” balls. off Chapman 2, Starr 2, Mooney 
I hey will meet tomorrow for the i Hollingsworth in the opener and was j Trosky, Vosmik 4 error, Dykes; runs bat- Y un nai— on y 2Un- | week to see which team is to be favored for | §. struck out. br Chapman 9 Starr 4 
’ “ ? ats 


Chapman: runs batted in, 


HM Oireme ue > 
o“nssoorws™ es 


t 
9 


aa 


+ a8: Mountain View at Moun- | 
| 


4 
g 
1 
1 
1 
3 
on eee ree 


a5 11 27 11| 48-7: 
000 «010—1 | 49-8; 


we man ef 
81 724 6] Totals 
000 
300 


Totals 
| Chicago 


the Reds have | Cleveland ‘ 


+ 


at 


io) 
Co 
: 


- 
= 


at St. Louis—Brennan or Der- 


Haines. 0 | BOSTON 


O| Werber,rf 
0 | Cramer,cf 
0| Manush, if 
0} Foxx,1b 

4 | Kroner,2b 
0! McNair,ss 


Ct et OO ce ee OD 


~ 
oe 


Guehl, Switzerland, /noon, These two are battling for the lead in | 


second, Tolamo, Finland, | this loop, and one will be headed ‘for sec-| I. ROCK tia ner 


h. s%. ORT. 
O Irwin.se 

1’ Rose. If 

| Henrich, ctf 
Gleeson. rf 
Morgan.1b 
Connolly.3b 
‘Smith.2h 
Helf.¢ 
Thomas, p. 


| the Flint River league on Saturday after- | 
P 
b 


, 


Ps) 
> 


eS se ee eo 


} 
‘ y Hil changed all that.) “ PROBABLE | | —— 7 | 2, 
ville Johnn: A e | title. | : ‘ted in, Vosmik 4, Becker 4, Kreevich: two-| o). Hoeckert, Finland, 14:22.2 (betters the second-half championship. The Scott- | Mooney 2: hits, off in 3 tn- 
| on the way to a shutout when Walker 
passed ball, Peacock: winning pitcher, Starr: 
| Murakoso, Japan, 14:30.0; fifth, Jan Noji,|to recoup its failing fortunes at the ex- | neato 
and Big Jim Lindsey atepped into the, ear sti la’ ¢ ~ygeret ‘helint | “ nto: OERSe. ] - 1 
Brooklyn at Boston—-Mungo vs. Macfayden. | Junior class, won his semi-final match | 3T. LOUIS ab. h.po.a.|;HICAGO | 3., Chelint 25 stelkeents, Getehouse 3, Cheunt | leaty: eighth, Leute Zamperini, United | Fulton Bag vs. American Can Company First Inning Spree 
. a , j . - 
‘ 
. ° * . : 7?” ] . a “s. 4 ; ; 
Hill. And so Tindsey,. coming? Cincinnati lkana, Ark. 62. 6-4. Hela | Jelbert, 2b 2 Herman, 2b | SENATORS 3; RED SOX 2. First Heat—Won by Binet, Belgium, 11.4 | umpire. | 
a, APK., 6-2, 6-4, eidman upset } New ' Sean’ 8 , 
tBtoush in New Orleans bunched hits in the first 
Pan Chicago at Cleveland—Kennedy va. Harder. “ ‘VER 
rn : ae Aa - 29 | Mize,1b - 
nals, he scores were i-), 6-2. Olstainbach,ef 0: Stone, If ed States, 11.4, 735 points: second, Csanyi, FLINT RIVER LEAGUE. game, 6 to 2? 
start. He connected with one of Dur- | Philadelphia at New York—Fink or Ross . ' 
| Melvin Schwartz- | Durocher,ss 2; Kress,ss SE § toe 
most drove it over the corner of the|,.%!. [Louis at Detroit (2)—Thomas and) man, of New York, 1|Warneke,p ene Wan. OF 


supplied the spark that set off the | : } Olympic record of 14.30 set b , Whi ; ae a Chapman 7 
se el finist | | In the boys’ division, William Um- neh [base hits, Becker 2, Weatherly, Grube; | tinen, Finland, in 1982); hor yy 0G 5 iy Whittier contest is bound to be a good | tings, 7 runs. Mooney 3 In 6 innings, 1 run; 
Merriweii finish. ; -—Fonm ” T F : BP m Um-) opened the ninth inning with a dou- | three-base hit. Averill: double plays, | rehtinen Finlaaéd 14:25.8-° ‘ion 3 ‘ wa ; one as the two mill teams are old time rivals 
Then, too, the pitching of Durham | By #) y ; | ACC er, 0 Millburn, N, J., and | ble, took third on Cuyler's hard | Hughes, Knickerbocker and Trosky, Hayes | ,, Jonsson Sweden Taan@: Beate "x shi | but neither of them has defeated Fulton | losing pitcher, Chapman. Umpires, Ainsmith 
after the second was great. He re- | a} the ssociated Press. | John Kramer, of Monticello, Cal., be- grounder and crossed the plate on | and Bonura: triple play, Trosky, K nicker- 4 ° “ ° puagiengh. , oe | Bag or the Cans. Southern Railway will try and McLarry, Time of game, 4 
‘ e . ‘ in : 4 ! 7 f i ty *hinac / 
tired for a pinch-hitter in the eighth NATIONAL LEAGUE, ie ogg gh a |Goodman’s bounce over Lucas’ head. [ becker + ea gag econ tag yay ME eens | rae. 15:33.4; sixth, Ilmari Salminen, | pense of the home team at Clarkdale 
Pittsburgh at Chicago—Swift vs. French. | unt, the top-seeded star in the UBS 14; CARDS 5, ogee Ages fey '| Finland; 15:39.8; seventh, Umberto Cerati, SCOTT LEAGUE SCHEDULE. 
breach in the ninth. He fanned two) vv'y | | ‘4.14’ Umpires, Moriarity, McGowan and Kolls, | 
: New York at Philadelphia—Hubbell vs. | traicl . : pete Ee > VT Ve eee eee o * | States. Northeast Pied ! W , ° 
= weak] to | : in sf raig if sets from More Lews | * oore,c O Al en, If ) 2-00. Bh f 0 ast ledmont. Bell, umpire. 
and caused another to pop y Bowman. | Kenyon College player reich Texar. | Frisch, 2b 3 3\Hack,3b | Time of game, 2:00 | Decathlon—100 Meters: Scottdale vs. Whittier at Whittier. Harris, | het for Pelicans. 
, | | | : fs | i “ . ' ; | NE ORLEANS, Aug. 7.— 
through in great style, won his sev- | ringer. vs. — - |I.Mrtn,rf-p 0|Demaree,rf .a.| W’SHTON . | Seconds, 735 points; second, Natvig, Nor-| Southern Railway vs. Clarkdale at Clark- Aug. 1.—@) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE. oo wet yg of garg City, seed- | Modwict, ie O|Hartnett,c aCoopenss. 66 om Reinikka, Finland, each 12,1, 576 | dale. Wallace, umpire. inning tonight to pile up a lead whic 
a a +. nh. /ed second, to gain his spot in the fi- | King,If 0})'Dea,c 0} Lewis,3b | Points. d which 
oh a so yore a | Boston at Washington—Ostermueller ve. | . : | O)jalan,cf 0; Kuhel,1ib Second Heat—Won by Jack Parker, Unit- | Little Rock never topped, winning the 
er, pu e ( rackers in a ho Cascarella. ae cee ° |V. Davis, : 
» | , a | In the boys’ division, Umstaedter | ees 5 ilurges,ss ’) Reynolds,rf | Hungary, 11.6, 686 points; third, Chow, | tecmaaels See cing PEt B The Pelica 
; / | Figs laf} ve. Mebler ot Gomes | won easily from éMvasete 18 _China, 12.2, 556 points. mond will be the big feature of | cans got four runs in the 
ham’s pitches in the first and al-| | AER pager ta breton avareta, O| MeKales mb mie first frame 
: -2, ->, While! 9 ln, oh a) ‘ ‘ ps 
| Caldwell vs. Rowe and Brid IK Saee 2 | Earnshaw 1'B | 11.8, 760 points; 
i heli tha | _ ges. | Krahem eliminated Harper io WP eryant,p 7 
left field stands with Mihalic, who | I 0 Gill (10 points; third, Bexell, Sweden, (ond division after this game. | Nnenkmp,ef 
E SCHEDULE. 


11, 
11. 
11, 


NVSOMP KR SNH we oO > 
COS OS BH SK @wWNrmheE 


SOSH HH ee ONO 


Sr im & 


1 
0 
0 


— ee ey 


“Oy he ROP me 


-_ 
as 


0 
1 
1 
4) 
0 
9 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


: Sen Dine, Cal, 44. 08 Ink, of | Rhem Dp | W.Ferrell.p 4 1 0 0 Whiteniil,p 3 abe pe 
Pichbe ty Brown hace 5 Pod agen if 4 ~ Doubles matches ran true to form | Winfora.p” CT Totals 4212x28 9| Totals 34 rrr Fourth Heat—Won by Plawcsyk,  Po- | Pion t Maga or = : pines ging 
the Lookouts their third and final | with the sage of Hunt and Heldman pbeaeceee: Ped Sag eae mere large * o—2 | peak Mieke Wee eee 2s 550 McDonough at Fayetteville. Wiliams. 2b 
run in the second. From then on, Brora Me 1, a ph gti and | Totals Washington 200 000 000 1—3 | points. a , | Porterdale at Ola. Asdurs. Sh 
i areet deals ping sated by Hil The Californians defeated Russell | et. Tonle e: errors, ‘Kabel, MeNalr, Lewis, Stove; | aemnen, 100. “812 points; second,” Bonnet, | Lamar, 
in the fifth checked the only Look- Bobbitt and Campbell Gillespie, 6-2, | Chicago 201 | Germany, 11.6, 686 points; third, Reimer, Shetek a 
out rally after the second. 


lies; errors, Kuhel, McNair, Lewis, Stone; 
6-4, in the semi-finals. Runs, J. Martin, Medwick : wnarer 22-0, SOT points. xMalay 
MANY HEROES. | Wright, of 


100 0 
34 9 24 12) 
for Bryant 


— —— ee eee 


Totals 39 18 27 8 


in fourth. SOUTHERN LEAGUE. 


Ankrya Class and Center Street Method- 
ist will meet at Piedmont park this aft- 
ernoon in the first game of a three-game se- 
ries for the first half championship of the 
Southern league in: the Sunday School Ama- 
teur Athletic Association, The game _ will 
start at 3:30 o'clock. 

Ankrya Class and Center Street defeat- | 
ed each other once in the first half to lose | 
one game each out of seven tries. The win- 
ner of the playoff will meet the Gordon 
Street Berean Class nime in another series 
for the association championship. 

The Bereans won the first and last half 
of the Western league undefeated. The 
Southern and Western leagues were com- 
bined at the close of the first half. 

Charlie Brumbelow has heen selected to | 
pitch for Ankyra Class while Center Street | 
will use John Grennor or Cobb Jenkins 07 | pitcher, Sharpe. Umpires. Campbell and 
the mound. | Reeder. Time of game. 1:50. 

First Heat—Won by Binet, Belgium, 32.2, Dick Florrid will officiate, | 


755 ints; second, R 5< 
r elnikka, Finland, 52.6, Play will be resumed in the Atlanta Rarons Capture 


SWwwwe-wwer dD 


Vvr'wrwark etn: 


MoS“ reOrtzsasaS> 
D> So et De DD 


S 
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SOSCOH MOH OCOW: 


| CHATTANOOGA— 
Mihalic, 2b 
| Olivares, ss 


— 

— 
a 
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Reheat. Loa ft ee 


7°24 9) 90 


Sharpe 


Totals 34 

xBatted for 
Little Rock 
New Orleans 

Runs, Williams 2, 
son 2, Connolly 2: errors. 
liamas, Andrus, Rice. Irwin: runs batted in, 
Smith 2. Liberte, Rice. Helf: two-hbase hits, 
Smith, Connolly; left on bases, Little Rock 
8, New Orleans 2: hase on halis. off Sharpe 
1. Thomas 2, Brazle 1: struck ont, br 
Thomas 4, Brazie 2: hita, off Sharpe 45 with 
4 runs in 53 innings: hit by pitcher, by 
Thomas (Deal), br Brazile (Connelly): losing 


| Totals 
in sixth 
O10 001 
400 02 
Henrich, 
Griffiths, Wil- 


~“Onreosc 


by Jarvinen, Fin- 
second, RKascalmasi, 
third, Boulanger, 


J 


Rose. Glee- 


oie a 


7-7-7177 -t-) 


| SFacorHwso or ow 
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Totals 
xBatted for Benton 
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Tenth Heat—Won by Vilmundarson, Ice- 
land, 12.6, 481 points. (No others ran.) 
Decathlon 400 Meters. 


SOS SOKVASMOPa Ges 


- 


; ) Galvin, oc 
outs a two-run lead in the first in- es 
ning when he smashed a home run | Hii. 
high into the left-field stands with) phstham. : 
Johnny Mihalic, who had singled, 0n| rindsey, p 
base ahead of him. | xxThomas 

A verv novel relay throw retired | Hamel. ~_ 
the Cracker side with two men on| ***™inat = 
and two out in the first. Mailho| otais 87 4 «11 
walked and then Browne fanned and aaRen for Matebeoen he Pagan oe 

’ ; T ei ; Zxx5a indse . 
Hooks ted te ‘ right. Lipscomb baet zTwo out when winning run scored. 
out an infield hit. Galvin grounded 


Chattanooga 
sharply to Brown. Brown slammed ATLANTA 
the ball about 20 feet to the right of 


RA 
PIRATES 5-1: REDS 1-0. 


| (FIRST GAME.) . 

| P’BURGH ab.h.po.a.!CINCIN. 
'Schulte.cf 4 0 0 Walker.cf 

| Jensen. If 3 Curler If 

| P.Waner,rf 0!Goodman,rf 
| Suhr,1b 1/Scarsella,1b 
| Vanghan,ss 4'Campbell,c 
| Brubakr,3b 1|Riggs,3b 

| Young,.2b 5|\Chapman, 2b 
| Padden,e 1'Therenw,ss 
| Lucas,p 0! Holigswth,p 
lzByrd 
iStine,p 


> 
a 


lasting a fellow townsman, Don Buf- | points; third, Jack Parker, United States, 
fington, in the finals of the northeast | 53.3, 701 points; fourth, Plawczyk, Poland, 
in the standings. ; . ; , 
Gulf Refining has not been defeated this | Memphis tonight. 6-2 behind the air- 


| Georgia tennis ch ionship tourne | 54, 669 points; fifth, Csanyi, Hungary, 54, 
| Georgia amp p to y | 669 points; sixth, Bexell, Sweden, 54.9, 680 

| half having won five straight games. Dixi- | tight pitching of Bobby Coombs. The 

steel is Gulf’s closest opponent. Steel has two | jittle right-hander was touched for 11 


The scores were 3-6, 6-3, 0-6, | pointe. 
Third Heat—Won by Robert Clark, Unit- 
losses this half. ies j . ; 
Two good games are anticipated at Glenn | “eer get phreg ese pti 


a 
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6-0. 
| The No. 2 player on the university 
_team succeeds Roswell Lee, of Mi- 
‘ami, Fla., as northeast Georgia title- 
‘holder... Lee did not defend his title 


this year. 


+ 
NON Ne DN 


Sweden, 51.2, 807 points: third, Brasser, 
Holland, 51.5, 791 points; fourth, Daellen- 
back, Switzerland, 53.6, 687 points; fifth, 
Bonnet, Germany, 53.7, 683 points; sixth, 
Wenzel, Chile, 55.8, 614 points. 

Fourth Heat—Won by Jarvinen, Finland, 
50.7, 834 points; second, Bacsalmasi, Hun- 


ed States, 30, 874 points: second. Dahigren, 
field with each a toss-up for the best game. 
Gulf and Standard will start the schedule | after an outburst in the first inning. 
at 2 o’clock and Dixisteel will meet White | HICKS 2: BARONS 6. 
Provision at 4° o'clock. |_MEMPHIS ab.h.po.a.! BIR’'HAM 
1 8 1|Sanford.2b 


Marqrdt,as 
Benning,.3b 0 3/Clancy,1b 


runs batted in, Kuhel, Reynolds, Foxx, R. 
; ; ws 2 . =» Ferrell, Whitehill; two-base hits, Chapman, titth Haste a 
"Mn on : me : | jen 2, ack 2, Herman. Demaree 2, . : eat—Won by ahlgren, Sweden, 
| ‘They beat Bill Gillespie and Albert | 2, Galan 2, Jurges, Cavaretta, Carleton; | Foxx; sacrifice, Cronin; double play, Lewis | 11.6, 686 points; second, Dallenbach, Swit- Brazle,p 
There were plenty of heroes, but | Sington, rf | Ritzenberg, 6-2, 6-3, in the quarter- to Bluege to Kubel; left on bases, Bosto 
, | Taylor, 1b nett 2, Durocher 2, Davis 2, Medwick, Hack Latvia, 11.9, 618 points. 
| Wi 4 | 2, Jurges 2. Cavarretta 2, Galan, Carleton | F ll 2: e y W 1 } Seventh Heat-—-Won 
, ix, Kr o errell 2; struck out, by W. Ferrell 1, by 
loose, and Durham and Lindsey, who Brown. T peel and a McQuown, of 1 Se O'Dea; two-base hits, | Whitehill 2; winning pitcher, Whitehill; los- 
pitched masterfull ball. | Holbrook, os Angeles, won the right to meet. Hartnett. Durocher, Medwick:  three-base Hungary, 12.1, 576 points; 
parade | Benton, p Ii Dinneen and Quinn. Time of game, 2:13. Belgium, 12.4, 517 points. 
‘oh , 12 Linscomb Jed j ( al., in the finals of the boys’ dou- Cavarretta: double plays, Herman to Jurges 
last nighnf, getting we ai pp ‘ | Chase, p 0) bles Kramer and MeQuown defeats | to Cavarretta, Frisch to Durocher to Mize, garia, 11.5, 710 points: second, Stoertzel. 
with three. Hill came through | xCrompton , ‘ | Cavarretta ves Austria, 11.7, 662 points: third, Buehrer, 
| = | “ Z eft on hases, St. Lonis 5, 
Hooks also go two apiece. 3} Leonard Floyd, of Memphis, Tenn., | Chicago &: base on balis, off Warneke 1. L Ninth Heat—Glenn Morris, United States, 
The third game of the series will | 11.1, S14 points; second, Huber, Germany, 
e third gam > fi . through to a 6-2. 6-1 victory over Mel- | outs, Earnshaw 1, Warneke 2, Bryant 2, 
‘in Schw ; PN . 2 | Carlefon 5; hits, off Barnshaw 5 in 2 1-3 | vakia, 11.6, 686 points. 
liams will pitch for the Crackers. The | Mailho, of-rf |Yin Schwartzman, of New York, and 2 
Patit 2-20. Browne, lif : (in 1 1-5, Rhem 3 in 2-3, Carleton 2 in 
game begins at Singles finals will be played to- | 5, permet (3. a — 4 in 
" @ ; " Lipscomb, | orrow ) M it ) i] 1-3, wi p te », ; 
Big Freddie Sington gave the Look- m : MOTE .. Wi h the dc ubles lee; winning pitcher, Carleton; losing pitch- ATHENS, Ga., Aug. 7.—(P)\—Al- 
rf . : he G2 | be Iniversi 740 points; third, Natvig, N 57 
Tigao Ske of Rage Resvahgt in Pfirman. Time of game, 2:31. bert Jones, of Atlanta, University of points. . orway, 96.8, 5T4 pag a rege Pe go this ne ra “ Ss 2 
the natioinal junior an oys’ tennis | ie : | Glenn field. Rain halted all games last week | 
; third upset in ae many days by out- | points: second Guehl, Switzerland, 52.8. 730 | t° throw the schedule one game behind. | econd From Chicks. 
‘oa 04 Three more games are to be played besides} BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Aug. 7.—(P 
Softball eare of during the week, should they figure ' their second straicht victory from 
~-= — 
DEOATUR. 
Lee Baking Co. 000 000 5— 5 4 
Rehlan and Hamilton, Tayior; Thaxton, 


Whitehill; three-base hit, Kuhel; home rnu, 
- errors, Allen, Moore: runs batted in, Hart- zeriand, 11.9, 618 points; third, Dimesa, 
‘ , inals. 11, Washington 4; bases on balis, off W. 
the main ones were Hill, who broke | if 2. i 
3b 2, Allen, Herman, land, 11.4, 735 pointe: 
- ing pitcher, W. Ferrell. Umpires, Johnston 
The Crackers led the hit nk and James Wade, of Altadena, | hits, Davis, Allen; ‘stolen bases, J. Martin, . ' 7 
Petticolas, Eighth Heat—-Won by Doitscheff, Bul- 
with | { , > 
0 ‘ , : (unasssited), Durocher to Gel 
two. the winning two. Browne and ed Barton Harvey, of Baltimore, and _hert to Mize: Switzerland, 11.8, 640 points. 
| 6-2, 6-1, while Ink and Wade raced | Carleton 2, Parmelee 5, J. Martin 2: strike- ae 
| rill | e ; -», 710 points; third, Klein, Czech - 
be played this afternoon. Al Wil-| arranwra— | zechoslo 
: * . / innings, Warneke 7 in 2:\2-3, Bryant none 
Larry Dee, of San Francisco. ] 
_ chan . Hooks, 1b 2-3, 
SINGTON HOMERS. 2b Martin 1 in, 9- Parme- 
| Scheduled for the afternoon. ier. Parmelee. Umpires, Pinelli, Stewart and 
Georgi et star tagec is ‘ 
| : reorgia net star, today staged his | Second Heat—Tofamo, Finland, 61.2, 807 
champiorships follow: 
the rained-out gamed, which will be taken | The Birmingham Barons captured 
Kirkwood Baptist 132 O81 
Ellis and Allen, 


Onset dtynwnw 


oe ee 


b.h. po.a. 
T 


| be an te abdlid a os ce, 
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DEKALB SCHEDULE. 


Runs batted in, Sington 2, Mihalic, 
second hase. Luckily Mihalic had not/%,, Obstham, Mailhe; twe-base hits, Brown, 
moved. Startled, he took the throw and 


Mihalic, Hooks; home run, Sington; sacri- 
retired Galvin at first. 


fice, Olivares: double play, Hill to Lips- | 

comb to Hooks; left on oe 9g 

The Tookouts scored again in the! 6, Atlanta 13; base on balls. off Benton | 
second. Brown led off with a single. off Durham 1, off Petticolas 2; struck 


' : ut. by Benton 8, by Durham 8, by Lindsey | 
Holbrook flied to Mailho and sen-| 9. bite. off Durham 8 in 8 innings with 


ton fanned, but Mihalie doubled over | $ runs, off Benton pec inniage with 4 
Hutcheson’s head, scoring Brown. ‘runs, off Petticolas 1 in 2-3 inning w! 
The (Crackera looked pretty futile! ™®: losing pitcher, Pettioolas: — winning | 
} C ‘pitcher, Lindsey. Umpires, Wiliams and 

they put runners on first and) 


As Grigg. Time of game, 2:20, 


third in the third and fourth innings, | ————— eae 
with two away, and left them there. | comb singled and Galvin struck out. 


A fast double play, Hill to Wips-| Then Hutcheson - walked and Bud | 
comb to Hooks, nipped a Lookout ral-| Thomas went in to run for him. Hill 
ly in the fifth. Runners were on first/ slapped a single, % | 
and second, with one away. Sington| Thomas went to third on the play. | 
grounded to Hill and the twin killing} Chatham lined to Nix. Thomas, think-| 
went on from there. jing it was a hit, started home. With | 

For the third consecutive inning| the catch he darted back to the bag.) 
the Crackers had two runners on base,/ tagged up and scored anyway. Hamel | 
with two away, and left them’ went in to pinch hit for Durham and | 
stranded. | walked. Then Mailho slapped a_hard | 

The Crackers seeming were out for! single to right, scoring Hill. Hamel 
a new left-on-bases record. They left} was not held up at third and was out) 
the ninth runner on in the sixth. All| at the plate, Sington to Mihalie to) 
of which answers why the Lookouts| Holbrook, Thus the rally ended. 
were having little trouble protecting} Lindsey went in to pitch in 
their early three-run lead. ninth. He struck out Nix. Brown beat 

DURHAM GREAT. out a single. But Lindsey caused Hol- | 

Robby Durham settled down after; brook to pop to Hill and fanned 
the second and pitched great ball. He, Pinch Hitter Crompton. | 
held those Lookouts in the palm of| Petticolas opened the Cracker. half, 
his hand. But, on the other hand, | 
the Cracker batters were curtsving’ 
and bowing to the pitching of Ben-' 
ton. That with runners on -* the) 
bases. 

But lo and behold there was a hit; 
in the clutch and then another and/| 
another to give the Crackers a tie! 


the | 


Lookouts. The Crackers opened him 
up by loading the bases. So Chase 
is, came in to pitch... He faced 


ping the winning single that scored | 


Merriwell finish, with Hill starting it 
and ifnishing it. | 


ACE WITH PUTTER. 


peat 4. Ss Aue T—(DP)~| 


Chattanooga | 


Johnny | 
Hill. And Hill chased Chase by slap-| 


Lipscomb. It was a veritable Frank | 


Jefferson 
Beaudy’s 
Rose, 


| Alpine Dairy 


Tatum’‘s 


Rawlines and Goodson; 
Williams and McGee, Parks. 


7—12 6 1 
o08—3 @ 8 
Livingston, 


010 
000 


Standard 


100 
400 


022 
200 


Reagin and White; French and Ragsdale. 


" RECREATION DEPARTMENT. 


U. 
Fox and 


scoring Lipscomb, | American Optical Co. 


Fellowship 
Haines 


Mayo 


Junior C. of O. 


Fr. ¢ 


d. ? 
Wooten 


NIGHT GAMES. 


| Mohawk Athletic Club 306 420 0--15 14 
S. Finanee Dept. 9 


M1 020 1-4 
Storey; O'’Kelley and Bush. 
a. ¢.3 
is 8 2 
Allen 


500 «(OA 
70 x 
L. 


002 

Class 600 
and Rainwater:; 

000 

522 

Moore 


0—~- 4939 7 
x—11 14 
Humphries: 


130 
110 


and V. and 


Kaufman and Soberson. 


Silver Stars 


Giold Stars 


Reed and Leatherman: 


Delta 
from 


lof 


w. 
Lane Drug 


Sigma 
United Motors 


E. Preabsterian 


mo WOO 0-0 2 38 
001 080 x—-6 5 O 
Elliott and Jenkins. 
won a 
tonight 


forfeited game 
by the score 


Pi 


223 O16 2—16 18 


Co. M10 "a2 


Boone and Davils: Phillips and Bradley. 


of the ninth on the mound for the) 


Pilots 


State Offic 
Britt and Mann: 


(WPA) 


The afternoon game 


AFTERNOON GAMES. 

031 O0O1 1—@ 4 
140 022 x—9 6 
Gibson and Forrester. 
between Weatminoster 


e (WPA) 


and Capitol View Christian was rained ont. 


shown, 


o--- 


All afternoon games rained ont, other than 


POLICE TRACKS. 


| 


or 


| 
‘ 


0—5 10 1 | 
O44 9 31) 


' 
i 


Pittaburgh 
Cincinnati 


den, 
Padden 


to 
| Cincinnati 4; bases on balls, Hollingsworth | 


| 4: 


3 | SIOMe UH Mwy 


— 


ex | 9OoS3K9090K eH rHOe 
oe 


Totals 32 92712! Totals 3 
zRatted for Hollingsworth in Sth. 
010 O10 120—5 
000 «000 0O1—1 | 
Schnite 2, Vaughan, Brubaker, Pad- | 
Walker: runs batted in, P. Waner 2, 
3. Goodman: two-base hits, Jen- 
Waner. Walker, Scarsella; home | 
sacrifices, Jensen 2, Bruba- | 
play, Chapman to Thevenow 
left on bases, 


a) 


Runs, 2 


Pp. 

Padden; 

double 
Scarsella: Pittsburgh 7, 


strikeouts, Dueas 4, Hollingsworth 1; | 


| hits, off Hollingsworth 9 in 8 innings, Stine | 


; 


} 


| er, 


and | and Goetz. 


| 


| P'’BURGH 
| Schulte.cf 

| Jensen, if 

| PP. Waner,rf 
| Suhr,1lb 

| Vaughan.ss 
| Vrbaker.3b 
Young.2h 

| Padden.e 
Blanton,p 


| 
| 


O—~ 6 6 8) 
| sella 
hits, 
Waner, 
2 Waner, 
| Vanghan 
Subr: left on bases, Pittsburgh 10, Cincinnati | 


i 


| 3: 
wild pitch, Hallahan. 
and Reardon. Time of game, 2:17. 


La Guardia today ordered | Panes, 


Pittsburgh 
| Circinnati 


~ 
‘ 


VY. YORK 
.Moore. If 
Whitehd,2b 
Itt. rf 

NEW YORK, Aug. 7.—(4)—May-/®& 
H. 


0 in 1: passed hall, Campbell: losing pitch- 


Hollingsworth. Umpires, Reardon, Barr 


Time of game, 2:17, 
(SECOND GAME.) 
ab.h.po.a./CIN'NATI 
0 1 OWalker.cf 
0 Cuyler,if 
0 Goodman.rf 
0' Scarsella.ib 
4 Lombardl,e 
2! Riggs. 3b 
7' Chapman, 2b 
lizHerman 
2' Thevnow.ss 
|Hallahan,p 


J 
~) 


=>* 


i 


= 


+ 
FR ono www w 


ouww Soe hte 


21 AN OO OOH 

el Bel ke 
Noa taAn aoe > 
SH OS SOHN H OS 
i Ne OveasHs 


Totals $33 82716 Totals 31 
zBatted for Chapmin in ninth. 
0 900 010—1 
000 900 000—0 
Run. Suhr: errors, Brubaker, Padden, Scar- 
2: run batted in, Brubaker: two-base 
Vaughan, Lombardi: stolen bases, P. 
Goodman, Chapman; sacrifices, P. 
Cuyler: double plays, 


Padden, 
to Suhr. Vaughan to Young to 


* bases on balle, off Blanton 2, Hallahan | 
struck ont, by Blanton 4, Hallahan 1; | 
Umpires. Barr, Goetz | 


GIANTS 9: PHILLIES 38. 
ab.h.po.a.|/ PHILA. 
1 1 O! Sulik.ecf 
3 0 Bashore,.cf 
1/JhnMoore,if 
0| Klein,rf 
O|Atwood,e 
1;\Whitney.3b 
5iChiozza.3b 


s 
.) 
° 


~~ 


ipple,cf 
avia.cf 


ae 


| The upset victims of Jones’ play- 


ing during the past three days have 


_been Alex Winn, of Guyton, former 
' Savannah city champion; Alan Dale 
'Smith, of Commerce, 


Athens 


reec- 


former 


city champion, and Buffington, 


‘ognized as one of the better young 
'players in Atlanta. 


Buffington apparently tired after 


'the third set under:-a broiling summer 
sun, 


He suffered cramps and a short 
rest period was called after 
fourth set. 


gary, 53.1, 711 points; third, Doitschaff. Bul- 
garia, 54.1, 665 points: fourth. Buehrer, 
Switzerland, 54.5, 647 points; fifth, Boulan- 
ger, Belgium, 55.1, 622 points. 
Fifth Heat—Won by Glenn Mo 


Today’s Schedule. 
Tucker vs. Scottdale at Tucker, 3:30 p. m, | 
Mt. Carmel vs. North Decatur at Panthers- 


; Geltmany, 
| Czechoslovakia, 


the | 
| 1% inches, 809 points: third, Plawezyk, Po- 


Winn and Ed Southerland, of Ath- | 


ens, took the tournament doubles title 
today on a default by Jones and 
Smith, when the latter was unable 
to be present for the finals match. 
The doubles title was won last year 
by Lee and Hudson Hamm, of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

The singles winner was presented 
a tennis racket, and all winners re- 
ceived gold charms. 


Barney Brock Wins 


From Max Maxwell 


PANAMA CITY, Fla., Aug. 7.—() 
Barney Brock, Panama City reavy 
weight, took a bruising 10-round de- 
cision from Maxie Maxwell, of At- 
lanta, Ga. here tonight. 

A start that saw Brock'in the rosin 
before 30 seconds of the first round 
was over, kept a gymnasium filled 
with people on their feet the entire 
10 rounds. There wasn’t a rount that 
didn’t see one or more knockdowns. 

Brock sent Maxwell to the canvas 
10 times for counts ranging from one 
to nine, while he himself was out- 
stretched seven times. 


_fourth, Guehl, Switzerland, 7.04 meters, 23 


rhie, United | ville, 3:30 p. m. 
secon, Huber, Chamblee vs. Whitefoord Avenue Baptist 


°2.3, TH points: third, Klein, at Chamblee, 3:30 p.m. 

pram Fategee “ct eee fourth,| The A. & A. Cleaners and the 10 Pryor | 
§ » 80.8, ‘ points. G ne 

Decathlon—Broad Jump. Street Building will meet at rant Park , 


, . in the feature game f othe City league se- | 
Won by Bob Clark, United States, 7.62 | 
Pi - . . ] for th 
meters, 25 feet, 977 points: second, Jack ries Sunday afternoon. A loss for the former | 


, : . *.4 elub will eliminate them from all chance at | 
Parker, United States, 7:35 meters, 24 feet ae uasianaedae thie season. While a rie- | 
tory fer the later will send them into the 
lead of the second rision. 

Miller Service, second-half leader with an | 
undefeated record should be able to strength- 


States, 49.4, ¥10 points: 


Stoerzel, 


iand, 7:12 meters, 28 feet 4 5-16, 836 points: 


rin: ag inches, 815% points; fifth, Glenn 
Morris, United States, 6.97 meters, 22 feet 
, . « en ite hold on the coveted position as the | 
tin inches, 796 points; sixth, Huber, | schedule sends them against the McCul- | 
ca, TIE ‘pela ap og ah 7 17-64 inch- | jough Brothers team. Warren Company 
, tl ots: seventh, Iplamo, Finland. WwW mn Mill and should 
6.84 meters, 22 feet 519-64 inches, 762 | my vceslistrasac — | 
points; eighth, Bacsalmasi, Hungary, 6.78 : 
meters, 22 feet 259-64 inches, 746 points; 
ninth, Jarvinen, Finland, 6.69 meters, 21 
feet 11 25-64 inches, 723 points: tenth, Bras- 


' 


THE SCHEDULE. 
10 Pryor Street vs. A. & A. Cleaners at 

| Grant Park. Umpire, Lewis. 
McCullough Brothers va. Miller Service. | 
i 


_ | feet 


| 


ser, Holland, 6.69 meters, 21 feet 11 25-64 
inches, 723 points. 

Other Performances: Berxell, Sweden, 6.68 
meters, 21 feet 10 68-64 inches, 721 points: 
Bonnet, Germany, 6.66 meters. 21 feet 
10 13-64 inches, 716 points; Dahigren, Swe- 
den, 6.65 meters, 21 feet 9 13-16 inches, 
113 points; Natvig, Norway, 6.55 meters, 
-1 feet 5% inches, 688 points; Binet, Bel- 
gium, 6.55 meters, 21 feet 5} inches, 688 
points; Sterzel, Austria, 6.52 meters, 21 
4 11-16 inches, 681 points; Buehrer, 
Switzerland, 6.48 meters, 21 feet 3% inches, 
671 points; Caanyi, Hungary, 6.42 meters, 
21 feet # inch, 656 points: Dellenbach, 
Switazerland, 6.36 meters, 20 feet 16 2-64 
inches, 641 points; Dimba, Latvia, 6.36 
meters, 20 feet 10 25-64 inches, 641 points: 
Doitscheff, Bulgaria, 6.35 meters, 20 feet 
10 inches, 639 points; Reinikka, Finland, 
6.32 meters, 20 feet 8 13-16 inches, 632 
points; Chow, China, 6.28 meters, 20 feet 7 
inches, 622 points; Wenzel, Chile, 6.26 me- 
ters, 20 feet 5% inches, 615 points: Klein, 
Czechoslovakia, 6.22 meters, 20 feet 4} 
inches. 608 points: Reimer. Chile, 5.95 me- 
ters, 19 feet 6% inches, 538 points; Boulan- 
ger, Belgium, 5.835 meters, 19 feet 2 5-16 | 33-64 inches, 765 points; eight, Brasser, Hol- | 
inches, 522 points; Wilmundarson, Iceland, | iand, 13.49 meters, 44 feet 3% inches, 764) 


5.62 meters, 18 feet 54 inches, 472 points. | points; ninth, Buehrer, Switzerland, 13.25 | 


Piedmont park. Umpire, &treet. 
Warren Company vs. Atlanta Woolen Mill, 


at Warren field. Umpire, Anchors. 


GOLF CHAMP. 


CHICAGO, Aug 7.—(#)—Sidney | 
Richardson, of Creston, Ia., won the; 
western junior volf championship to- 
day by conquering Joe Franco, of 
Chicago, 4 and 3, in the 36-hole fi- 
nal match. | 


meters, 46 feet 2 33-64 inches, 826 points; 
second, Ceanyi, Hungary. 14 meters, 45 feet! 
11 123-64 inches, 816 points: third, Dimsa, | 
Latvia, 13.66 meters, 44 feet 9 13-16 inches, 
781. points: fourth, Bexell, Sweden, 13.54 
meters, 44 feet 5 3-16 inches, 768 points; 
fifth, Jatvinen, Finland, 13.53 meters, 44 
feet 4 11-16 inches, 768 points; sixth, Jack 
Parker, United States 13.52 meters, 44 
feet 4 19-64 inches, 767 points; seventh, 
Bonnet, Germany, 13.50 meters, 44 feet 3° 


' 


| meters, 43 feet 5 43-64 inches, 740 points: | 


' Grace rf 


| vey: 


, struck ont, 


0 James,cf 

1’ Stephnsn, If 
0} Scott.rf 

0 Sneme.« 

43! Trapp,.3b 
0 Cthocki,ss# 
1’ Coombs, p 


}| 


Farrell,1b : 
Duke,if 3 
4 
Cotelle.cf 
Calvey,2b 

x Reese 
Frazier. p 
Boutwell,p 


a 
4 
4 
3 
4 


4 
3 


2Oor-we Rh ewe 
on a hoon ie.) 


Totals 3%112410, Totals 33°12 27.12 
xBatted for Powell in 9th. 
Memphis 
Birmingham 300 
Rune, Marquardt, Farrell, 
Clancy, James, Sueme, Trapp: error, Mar- 
quardt; runs batted in, Farrell, Duke, Clan- 
cy. James 2, Scott, Coombs: two-base hits, 
Clancy, James, Seott, Calver, Sanfard; 
three-base hit, Sueme: stolen base, Duke; 
sacrifices, Benning, Stephenson, James, (al- 
double plays, James to Cihocki, Duke 
to Marquardt; left on base, Memphis 6, Bir- 
mingham 7: base on. balls, Boutwell 1: 
by Coombs 4, Boutwell 2;. 3 
hits, 3 rune off Grazter in 1-3 inning: hit 
by pitcher, by Frazter (Sanford): wild 
pitch, Boutwell; losing pitcher, Frazier. Um- 
pires, Grant, Bond and Johnson. - Time of 
game, 2:00. 


-— +e eee 


10 000-2 
000 12x64 
Sanford 2, 


ae 


ATLANTA'S 


S 100“ anniversar y 


Georg Fotheringham, Hollywood | 
Golf Club professional, walked up to | 
_the fourth tee, dropped a ball and idly} row night and promised Police C 


| Chattanooga | 
| hit it With his putter. It bounced on| missioner Lewis J. Valentine to ‘“‘ask | 


3:30 P. M. | the green, 145 yards away, and rolled| the Governor for his assistance if that 
| may be necessary.” 


| Jackson. 3b ’ 
Mancuso,c Decathlon High Jump. 
Bartell,ss 
Smith.p 
Coffman,p 


strict policing of the dog racing track 
scheduled to open in Reet tomor- 


1'Gomez,2b 

2 xSperry 

1| Norris,ss 

O|Walters,p 
Benge,.p 
Kowalik,p 


! 
Totale 43152711 Totals 
xBatted for Gomes in 9th. 
New York 000 710 
Philadelphia 


PLAYS NORCROSS. 


The Ten Pryor Buildmg nine will 
meet the Norcross baseball team on 
the Kirkwood diamond this afternoon 
| at 4-o’clock. Norcross has a much 
io 27 12| improved team over what they had a 

few weeks ago while Ten Pryor is 
100—9 one of the stronger teams of Atlanta. 


Runs, Joe Moore, Whitehead, Ort, Ripple, . 
U. S. Points Total 
7; Finns Get 57 


Jackson, Mancuso, Bartell 2, Smith, Gomez, | 
Norris, Kowalik: errors, Atwood, Norris; | 
rune batted in, Maneuso, Smith 2, Joe Moore, | 
Whitehead 2, Ott, Ripple, Kowalik 2, John’ 
Moore: two-has- hits. Walters, Norris, Ko- | 
walik, Whitehead Ott Ripple, Bartell: sac- | 
rifice, parte: double a, Sa + 
Whitehead: left on bases, New Yor ou RLIN, Aug. 1.—(/P)—Point 
ig Giith "1, sivineoste;, bn, Senth | standings in the unofficial Olym- 
5, Walters 1, Kowalik 1: hits, off Walters ¢ pic track and field team cham- 
9 In og sn ay er cae 3, — 9 | pionship after today’s events had 
in 7, d 2 1-3, Coffman ® 23) ; 2.9. 
on Sah ball, Atwood: winsilies pitenet, Smith; | Met completed. (On 10-5-4-3-2-1 
losing pitcher, Walters. Umpires, Sears, as S.) 
Ballanfant and Kiem. Time of game, 2:14. | Men’s track and field: 
United States, 167; Finland, 
57 1-4; Germany, 54 3-4; Japan, 
37 13-22; Great Sritain 28 1-11; 
Canada, 17 1-11: Italy, 15 13-22 
Sweden, 15 1-11; New Zealand, 
10; Holland, 9; Switzerland, 8 
Poland. 5 1-11; Norway, 5; 
Philippines, 4; re 4: Aus- 
, ; '$ tria, 4; Czechosloy D3 FE 
ee 3 and 2, to reach the maal | Brazil, 2: Gr 2: Argentina, 
of the Canadian amateur golf cham-'¢ 4. Austria 2-11; Hungary, 2-11. 
pionship today. His opponent will be) Women’s track and field: 
Bobby Reith, of Winnipeg, who Pa a ody he Poland, 
trounced Stan Leonard, of Vancouver, J aly, be 


6 and 5, in the other 36-hole en- 
counter. 


Won by Brasser, Holland, 1.90 meters, | tenth, Natvig. Norway, 12.89 meters, 42) 4 

6 feet 2 13-16 inches, 908 points: tiled | feet 34 inches. 705 points; other finishers, | Serving Atlanta 

for second, Plawczyk, Poland, Natvig, Nor-/| Reinikka, Finland, 12.74 meters, 41 feet 9} 

way, and Glenn Morris, United States, 1.85 | 19-32 inches, 690 points: HAnber, Germany, | For the Past 19 

meters, 6 feet 27-32 inch, each 846 points; | 12.70 meters, 41 feet 8 1-64 Inches, 687 | 

tied for fifth, Guehl, Switzerland, Jack | péints; Bob Clark, United States, 12.60 me- | Years 

Parker, United States, and Bob Clark, United | ters, 41 feet 7 7-32 inches, 685 points; To- ° 

States, 1.80 meters, 45 feet 10} Inches. each | lamo, Finland, rit Bae ome 41 feet ys 

786 points. Other Performances: Bexell, | inches, 685 points: Bahlgren, Sweden, 12.63 

Sweden: Tolamo, Finland: Dahlgren, Swe- | meters, 41 feet 54 inches, 680 points; Wen- | It has been our pleasure to 

den; Bonnet, Germany; Bacsalmasi, eral Chile, ete ig to “8 feet 9} inches, | render Atlanta a modern 

gary; darvinen, Finland; Sterzel, Austria, | 661 points; Guehl, Switzerland, 12.30 meters, | < ic 

and Buehrer, Switzerland, each 175 me-| 40 feet 4 17-64 inches, 649 points; Donit: | Restaurant Service for the 

ters, % feet & 29-32 inches, 727 pointe: | scheff, Bulgaria, 12.26 meters, 40 feet 2) past 10 years. We serve 
the best foods the market 
affords at reasonable prices, 

| Wenzel Czechoslovakia, 10.08 meters, 36 feet 45-64 ' 

meters, 5 feet 4 31-32 inches, each 616) inch, 530 points: Sterzel, Austria, 10.08 me- We Feature: 

points: Csanyi, Hungary, ae wren >, a 7 ants a. 530 points: Bou-! 

Belgium, each 1.60 meters, feet nches, | langer, elgium, 9. meters, 35 feet 9'| 

563 points: Klein, Czechoslovakia, 1.58 me-/ 15-16 inches, 440 points: Binet, Belgium, | @ Western Steaks 

ters, 5 feet 1 1-82 Inches, 512 noints. 9.68 meters, 35 feet 31-64 inch, 421 points. | 

ECATHLON—SHOT PUT. | (Chow, China; Reimer, Chile, and Vilmun-| @ Genuine Italian 
Spaghetti 
@ Sea Foods 


— 


a teed bol ek A ee ea 
OK Bar oohhn 
MOM awe oH Se 
NOM BR HMig the mw itd de 
SSON SH we we SpE to 
| OMe weornmanSoso”™ 


}} Dimea, Latvia;  Dellenbach, Switzerland, | gary, 11.77 meters, 38 feet 7 25-614 inches. 
and Reinikka( Finland, each 1.7 meters, | 600 pointe: 11.59 | 


Daellenbach, Switzerland, 
5 feet 6 15-16 inches, each 671 points: | meters, 38 feet 5-16 inch, 584 points; Klein, | 
Chile; Binet, Belgium, each 1.45 


| Doitscheff, Bulgaria: Huber, Germany; | 11-16 inches, 645 points: Bacealmasi, Hun: | 
D 
Won by Glen Morrie, United States, 14.10' darsen, Iceland, withdrew.) 


Moderate Prices 


FAUS 
CAFE 


222 Peachtree St. 


HAAS IN FINALS. 
WINNIPEG, Man., Aug. 7.—(#)— | 


PRET 
PONT 


Continued From First Sports Page. 


Tech had stood off Georgia. It was pouring rain and 
Alexander had called Stumpy Thomason, Mizell and a 
few others about him. The camera caught his face as 
he talked, sending them back in. It wasn’t calm. The 
mask had prema | 


Soe 


S 


a Somerville, of London, Ont., defending | 


SREW 


Distributors 


ATLANTA BEER DISTRIBUTING CO., Inc. 


203 Spring St., S. W. WA. 7700 


But that’s the only time. | 
No other football coach | ever knew could cover up the 
| pre-game nervousness as can The Man at the Flats. 


li is sue | Penh ei tem on ; THE CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, GA., SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1936. _ 
PADLOCKS SOUGAT | sell wines, beer and intoxicating BULLOCH AWARDED Tein | 3 
Boykin Acts To C disturbances at each place constitute) *NOMINATORS’ CUP aot 
i ace constitute : + it ; 
oykin Acts To Close Two Senda SO Ses. Se | | # ¥y * tore a | en ae i H 


ate yhecemenen | the rg 9 0 ag to padlock both. County Exceeded Its Quota | : a“ 3 Pie | ae s) ay ? Cl 
Judge Virlyn B. Moore ordered a hear- by 33 1-3 Per Cent, Chap- ? 7 oe k T On i g h t 


Efforts to close two beer saloons’ 
ing set for August 15. 


’ 


in Fulton county as nuisances were’ 
' 


started yesterday in Fulton ‘superior i : ? é pel Reveals. ‘ : | 
| EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP UP. Bulloch county yesterday was ; | ” 4 ; , Extra Convenience For You Who Are Unable to Attend 
| | | ! »*# -_—s«- Before Evening! A Full Sales Staff To Serve You Until 9! 


court by Solicitor General John A.) : ial , 
Boykin for the state of Georgia. | WASHINGTON, Aug. 7.—(#)—A/! awarded the loving ‘cup donated by 


He filed petitions for injunctions slight increase in the cotton acreage | Senator George and Russell for the 
Seemedik te ter. by sev yet get) in Egypt for the 1936-37 season was county which exceeded its quota by the 

, ‘* "i, nson anc 4s < . . 
Spivey on Roswell road neat Sandy er howay Py ane Department of | greatest amount in the recent drive of 
Springs, and the “Marietta Buffet.” Agriculture. It said first official es- | Georgia Roosevelt nominators, it was 
timates from the Egyptian ministry announced by Bentley H. Chappel, of 


tap and poolroom operated by M.) ‘ 
Miller and Harold. Sherman at 745 of agriculture showed 1.781.000 acres |©o/umbus, treasurer of the state cam- 
' | paign. 


Marietta street | sown com me : 
a 8 ; ompared to 1,733,000 acres last | ; 
oykin_set_oat_that both lace jeat, am increase of len than & perp, PPPanc tet gti? le, Ry 


ase =, the Bulloch county drive and who sue- 
i ceeded in pushing that Georgia county 
'331-3 per cent over its quota. 

S. W. Lewis was the district chair- 


)}man under whom Dr. Kennedy and his 
U U a Se O /associates worked. 
| Albert 8S. Hardy, of Gainesville, 


‘headed the Georgia campaign, and 
|Charles J. Bloch, of Macon, was vice 


chairman. 

| “Our auditors have completed their 
au @ss ra S ers | final checkup,” Chappel said last 

‘night. “The report shows Bulloch 


‘county exceeded its quota by 331-3 
'per cent, the Jargest percentage of any 
county in Georgia. 

| “We are proud of Bulloch county 
‘and Dr. Kennedy, Mr. Lewis and all 
‘the others who worked so faithfully 
‘and loyally in behalf of Mr. Roosevelt 
‘and the democratic party deserve 
‘much eredit. They deserve the thanks 
of a democratic Georgia.” 


'AUBURN BANDIT TRIO 
SOUGHT IN ATLANTA 


Sheriff J. T. Williams, of Barrow 
county, checked hospitals yesterday 
with DeKalb and Fulton county law 
| authorities in a search for three ban- 
| dits, one of whom was wounded about 
‘the head or neck in a gun battle when 
{| the trio attempted to hold up a fill- 
_jing station at Auburn, Ga., nine miles 
' west of Winder. 

Robert Stewart, 19, clerk, was 
' wounded during the fight. 


a EE a eR me 


' 


oe Sa 


: mA 7 * 
DSe > 8 BR. Rian NNR eae 
A ORR RE pita wee 4 


cum cme <1 Your Complete Living Room! Colonial Mapl 


; ment will begin at 9 o'clock a.m, daylight | 
| saving time (8 o'clock central standard 
time) on Tuesday, September 8: 


Benton. Munday. Suite of London Club Design and Other Pieces! Includes Mattress, Spring and Boudoir Chair! 


Crider et al. v. Harris, admr., et al, 
Holbrook vy. Stewart et al. 
Snider vy. Snider. 


It’s peg maple, of course! ..s5 Just what 


A Complete Home Laundry peer een a ee ei at mets An ensemble at a record low price—at = 
i ctae ae ee s Bo no sacrifice of styling! The 2-piece you want for a charming Early American ss Bo 
Suite of London Club design can be had bedroom! This design is particularly 


Fine et al. +. Sanl et al. 


§ y : a th | in a variety of tapestry patterns. Addi 
, Callan Court Company y. Citizens & Sonth- | F , } ° . ; 
ern National Bank, trustee, et al. ti inelnd th Occasional good, being adapted from a Vermont. 
| (Citizens & Southern National Bank, trus- ionar pieces inciude e ecasiona ee 
Coffee Table’ and End. Table: original. Group includes the Bed, Chest, 
’ 


'tee, v. Callan Court Company et al. Chair, 


Williford vy. Haverty Furniture Company 5 . , . 
Table Lamp and Shade; Adjustable Vanity, Vanity Bench, Chintz Boudoir $1 WE EKLY PAYS 


Right, Madam! Only ONE DOLLAR to ‘deliver it—and it’s et al. 
Biederman v. Jones et al. $1 WwW E E K LY PAYS Lounge Lamp and Shade! $1 Weekly Chair, Coil Spring and Cotton Mattress! 


a certainty y weekly savi - a 
erti 2 your weekly savings will meet the remaining pay l daey ate. ot Pere Vallee Oba, © Lette: 
ments! uring the August Sale—Today—you get 2 mounted | Sealy v. Beeland, admr. TITS Me Visa ticks wacilie tu availa 
Tubs, Ironing Board and Electric Iron Free! Come in for a | Youngblood et al. vy. Hollis. pay group vanity is ay 
demonstration! Cole v. State. 

| Smith, guardian, v, Federal Land Bank | 
' of Columbia et al. 
| Ramsey vy. Mingledorff, supt., etc., et al. | 


| Flungerford vy. Spalding et al., exrs. 
| Strickland y. Davis et al. qe ; 
& | Kirkpatrick et al. v. Faw, exr. - ' 
| Gormley, supt., etc., v. McNatt, exr., et | y 
| al. — 4 
atone eng ieadquarters for the Spectacular 
Vid Ma Yl A . wa 
a —— | 


WITH THE TUBS, ELECTRIC IRON AND Elyea, Inc., v. Cenker et al. 


Turner, sheriff, vy. Johnston, comr., et al. 


IRONING BOARD FREE! BS Gulf Dil Corporation vy. Suburban Realty 


0. 
Griffin vy. State. 
Bennett et al. vy. Blackshear Manufactur- 


ing Company, 
Southern Secnrity Company vy. American 


P lacount Companr. 
| Atlanta Coach Company, et al v. Simmons, | 
clerk. 
Kennedy et al. vy. Howard, tax collector, 
| et al. 
| Shearer v. LeMay et al. 
LeMay et al. vy. Shearer. 
| Hodges et ail. v. State Revenue Commis- | 
' gion et al, | 


Johnson v. Lowry, sheriff. 


116-120 WHITEHALL STREET  ecenecins an tee dates ak cae | Has 5 Burners 


_ {and costs, where due, paid) not later than | 
( qp50 


‘September 3. 

A standard, full-size oil range made 
for us by Florence—so you know it’s 
bound to be good! $1 weekly! 


» 


ON ROO OOOO IIE AV IOUIOOr 
™~™ 


a ” 


es ae ee ee 


FREE! 
Philco Politi- 
cal Atlas With 
Any Philco Today 


+ 

: I PN ee tas ‘ 

PROV PLPEE GREEN AIS WS moe Sane ae ana de Peo K N° = 
an» . 4 e a” 


+ eee © 
A a '. 


LS SII II LS. PIL~LLIMMAAL A IDI Af f é 


All RADIO 


~'TRADE-INS 
Now Sale Priced! 


One group of nationally known 
makes of table models sale priced at 


~ we . al 
ey — : ’ ‘< } 
Se Re A $) op 
~¥ 
~ . | 
. ‘ 


A few Philco Baby Grands, 1935 
and 1936 Models, 


Tunes the World Full-Size Console 


only , ees. $9.95 y pa : SS = 5 og <3 3 : 
8-Tube Majestic Console, was for- | ee a d Cod) a. ED N Philco 6] 0-] Console By Pp h I I co at Only 
merly $119.75, $ { 4,50 Sas bik: “eres > . 


7-Tube Philco Console, ‘Bett ere Op eee 9 s 90 
beauty, was’ $70.60, now 919.00 ; SRB EE He Ge $ rit oD fe 


$209 Philco Console, all-tube power- 
house! Today's 


: | Be eo |: Bd Pa oe 
‘ ; [Seeks Bnd 5] Beran | Me BA Bg Has the sensational Philco Foreign It’s the sensational 60-P — the 
Seager gun omen gp $24.50 £°S> 2b SRE es Be SSE ag Bee ee Tuning System that doubles the world’s largest selling Console Ra- 


was $89.50, reduced to.. : ' : , 
number of stations you can get and dio! Handsome full-size walnut 
semi-modern design. 


ae oo ee $29.50 Re SI. Pa Ee RS £ Bh ye) enjoy! Equipped with exclusive cabinet of 
, ' ; Se | nee! toa See Se OS Philco dial that enables you to tune Clear, undistorted reception of 
Cee fo Be foreign stations by name—NOT by ~_ standard U. S. programs, Police, 
& | PBs eee se te Gd eg elusive numbers! Standard U. S., Amateur and Aviation broadcasts. 


police, amateur and aviation recep- Very liberal allowance given for 
your old radio on it. Easy terms. 


A Red Cross Mattress if &: 
cs , FY Se a aa: | | tion in addition! 
Quilted FOR COMFORT ne fh x { i : : 
ECONOMY || (2232) = Liberal Trade-In Allowance For Your 


AND DURABILITY —— = mines Bed 
No Tufte! pr | CORNER Old Radio During The August Sale 
een Sam. 8 USED FURNITURE 

Absolutely tuftless, this mattress will > os Sy Y — ee _ ont vd ag oem *$69,50 - a s C © 84.B @ 


not lump, hollow, shrink of stretch be- 
cause it is quilted throughout. The : ae 178 aes 7 
inner-springs are free to function with , en eg 2 Tat ee 8-Drawer Oak Dresser with swing 

& ; mirror, reduced $3 95 A W hale of a Value at 


their maximum resiliency and the . SR COST ~ ene E 
sides are kept upright with the new .~ attic: % , ec pe P= gi : e 
Flexibilt (prebuilt) edges. Select wy ~ ; oo en Si Overstuffed Lounge Chair 
yours today and secure a pure silk- Ree % SS Re EN. ce with slip cover ........ vy : : 
filled comfort to match the color and ‘sang rs a Pee on, ae & $44.50 Tapestry Uphol- CASH 
design of the mattress. Both are rit “ie oe stered Sofa Bed, now.... $16.75 PRICE 
at the regular nationally advertise a eal oe : 
price of the mattress—$39.50. This ee ee. & Couch, bargain at ...... 91090 
offer is for a short time only and will wo oe Y | SS in on ‘Wesel A good-looking job, and you can bet WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
not be repeated mext year. oS ee { Set ee ike Merten. eee on that! Amazing reception of far- 
Bn nS decree S distant stations all over the nation. ATLANTA GgA. 
ame Sr ae Also gets police calls. Term price | 9 
116-120 WHITEHALL ST. 


$i Down $i Week oN | —~ a Tenn ated Mar a! alt EEEEEE TE $34.75 slightly more, 


———— | USE STERCHI'S BUDGET PAYMENT PLAN---OPEN AN ACCOUNT 
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Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Jackson Give 
Party T oday for Bridge-Supper Club 


Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Jackson, of 
Decatur, entertain their bridge-supper 
club members this evening at their 
home on Clairmont avenue. 


Mrs. Stanley Hastings was hostess | 


at a series of bridge-luncheons this 
week. Her guests on Wednesday in- 
clided Mesdames English McGeachy, 
Hamilton Ansley, T. F. Horne, Gra- 
ham George, T. A. Branch Jr., Sam 
Houston, Clarence Glass, Holland Fea- 
gan, Earl Sanders, Myrick Clements, 
F. C. Weems, Gus Ware, John Wes- 
ley Weekes and her guest, Mrs. A. 
¥. Thomas, of Washington, 
Jack Norris, Louis Estes, 
Howard. 
Mrs. Gus Ware and 
Glass won consolation. 

Mrs. Hastings’ guests on Friday 
were Mesdames Joe Elder, Roy 
Kracket, Eugene Jackson, Terah Stew- 
art, Hugh Burgess, A. Groves, Robert 


Homer 


Mrs. Clarence 


Hale, Marian Moore, Maynard Sand- | 
Paty, Sas- | 


ers, William Glenn, R 
nett Gardner, H. G. Hastings, 
K. Bowman, Robert Ramspeck, 
G. Jones, Herbert Rawlings. 
Suttan, Ernest Shields, and Murphey 
Candler Jr. 


¥; 
Roy 


Mrs. Ernest Shields and daughter | 


returned Thursday from a visit to 
Davtona. 

Mrs. Ray Hastings and two daugh- 
ters, Shirley and Trudy Anne, re- 
turn on ‘Tuesday from a trip 
California and other western points. 

Mr. and Mrs. Candler Murphey en- 
tertain members of their bridge-dinner 
club this evening at their home on 
Ponce de Leon avenue. 

Miss Jessie Sutton is visiting her 
aunt, Mrs. James Perry, in Frank- 

C 


lin, N. 


Thursday to the members of her bridge 
cluh, 

Mrs. Candler Murphey entertains at 
a bridge-luncheon on Tuesday in com- 
piiment to her sisters, Mrs. J. 
Schumpert, of Jacksonville, and Mrs. 
P. A. McCarthy. of Macon. 


Mr. and Mrs, Roy G. Jones will be | 


hosta at a supper party Sunday eve- 


Chat and Stitch Club | Catholic Club Members 


Holds Contest. 


The Chat and Stitch Club met re- 
cently at the home of Mrs. C. E. 
is. Plans were completed for the 
chicken supper and watermelon cut- 
ting to be at Glenwood Springs, Au- 
gust 7. 

After the business of 
contest was enjoyed. 
Browne won the prize. 
won the mysterious package. 
ant surprise to the club was a “Who's 
Who” contest, resulting as Ygllows : 
Most popular, Mrs. M. C. Patton *most 
lovable, Mrs. R. B. Durham; most rep- 


the club 
mee. TF . M 
Mrs. Mae Hall 


resentative, Mrs. Dudley Steele; smart- | 


est, Mrs. T. A. Burroughs; wittiest, 


Mrs. Roy Buck; peppiést, Mrs. M. C. | 


Patton; neatest, Mrs. H. Meadows; 
most intellectual, Mrs. IL, 
non; most sophisticated, Mrs. F. 
Brown; prettiest, Mrs. F. M. Brown. 

Present were Mesdames KF. M. 
Brown, T. A. Burroughs, W. H. Bur- 
roughs, R. B. Durham, Mae Hill, Z. 


L. D. Moore, L. S. MeCannon, R. E. 
McDonell, Dudley Steele, J. L. Tuggle, 
J. L. Waldrip. The next 
will be with Mrs. L. S. MecCannon, 
August 14, 


1936 O. E. S. Club 


Is Entertained. 


Mrs. Enfily Studdard, matron of 
sa Chapter, and Miss Mildred 
rown, matron of Jonesboro Chapter, 
were hostesses recently to the 1936 O. 


E. 8, Club at the home of Mrs. Emily | 


Studdard, 
The president, Miss 
nett, presided. A book shower for the 


Masonic home in Macon was planned | 


for the September meeting. 
A social hour was enjoyed 
prizes for the contest were won 
Mesdames Ruth Davis and 
Vrono. Hostesses for 
meeting will be Mesdames 


by 


Elizabeth 


Kerley. 


The T. E, 
Hill Baptist church met 
R. J. Purcell, Aita place, Tuesday 
for a spend-the-day party. Business 
was disposed of before luncheon with 
Mrs. R. W. Griswell presiding. Mrs. 
Ww. A. Varker had charge of the de- 
yotional. 


>. 


Present were Mesdames R. W. Gris- 


Hardage, T. C. Sosebee, 
1. J. Wood, Alma 
Davis, S. C. Bobo, 
J.-B. Bell, W. A. 


well, R. E. 
R. C. Shephard. 
Daniell, George W 
«, DD. Thomason, 


Parker, L. 8. Davis and R. J. Purcell. ' Carolyn Seivers, president. presiding. | 


* * * * * 


Congratulations! 


Atlanta 


D. C.3? 


Top score was made by | 


E. B. | 


to | 


Mrs. Marian Moore was hostess on | 


K. | 


Lew- 


a. 
I 


A pleas- | 


S. McCan-| 
M. | 


| Family 


|Anthony’s Clubs of Atlanta will 
‘ “ge | tend 
W. Howell, C, E. Lewis, H. Meadows, | 
| State. 


-€,/ P. O'Hara will attend also. 
meeting | 


organ 
The bride wore a lovely two-piece | 
'ensemble of navy chiffon with match- | 
a | 
roses | 
The bride and groom | 


and | 


| shoulder 
Jennie | 


the September | 


the 


L. Class of the Center, 


with Mrs. | mountains 


| ning at Peacock Alley. complimenting 
| Mr. and Mrs. Candler Murphey’s 
guests, Mesdames J. E. Schumpert 
‘and P, A. MeCarthy. 

| Mrs. A. E. Mix entertained members 
b+ her luncheon-bridge club on Fri- 
ay. 

Mrs. Leslie Brice and daughters 
have returned from a visit to Char- 
lotte, Chester, S. C., and other points. 

Mrs. Loretta Bonta is in New 
York city. 
| Mr. and Mrs. John Wesley Weekes 
‘and their guests, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
_F. Thomas, of Washington, D. C., 
/are spending the week-end at St. Si- 
/mon's Island. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Walker and 
|Miss Alyce Walker are in Franklin, 
| North Carolina. 
| Mrs. George Roerig, of 
' Visiting her parents, Mr. 
Henry Muench, and Mr. 
|George Roerig Sr. 

Mrs. Harwell Smith, of Montgom- 
ery is a guest of Mr. and Mrs. W. P. 


| MeGuire. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. 
were hosts Thursday evening at 


|party celebrating their 25th wedding 


Miami, 
and 


Guests were Mr. and 
G. Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. 


, Street, 
+f fF . 
_Mr. and Mrs. George Everett, Mr. 
|} and Mrs. George Moore. 

Mrs. Hugh H. Trotti, Miss Louise 
| Trotti, Hugh Tfrotti Jr. and Law- 
| rence Trotti are spending ten days at 
Valona. 

Miss Barbara Hastings is in Au- 
gusta visiting her grandfather, A. H. 
_MeDaniel, and attending a house par- 
_fty given by Miss Anne Harris. 
| Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Morris, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. A. Magargee and families 
are at St. Simon's Island. 


Misses Marion and Sue Phillips, of | 


is | 
Mrs. | 
and Mrs. | 


Griffin | 
a 


anniversary at their home on Candler | 
Mrs. | 
| Bumstead, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Goree, | 


SOCIETY 
EVENTS | 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 8. 


Miss Harriette Leone Brooks will 

become the bride of John W. 
Maddox, of Rome, at 12:30 
o'clock at the home of the 
bride-elect’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Leon Brooks, on 
Springdale road. 

Mr. and Mrs. Langdon Quin give 
a buffet supper for Major and 
Mrs. George Horkan, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Pottinger. 


Andrew L. DeFoor will be hon- 
ored at a stag supper at the coun- 
try home of Dr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Upchurch, near Roswell, to be 
given by the honoree’s bridesmen 
and ushers. 


Miss Sarah Gunter gives a lunch- 
eon at her home on _ Bisho>d 
street, honoring Miss Leodocia 
Florine Willis, bride-elect, and 
this evening Mrs. G. F. Bailiff 
and her daughter, Mrs. Grant 
King, entertain at a linen shower 
at their home on Tenth street 
honoring Miss Willis. 


General and Mrs. James H. Reeves 

entertain at dinner for their son, 
Cadet James M. Reeves, of the 
West Point Military Academy, 
and his guests, Cadets William 
D. McKinley, of San Antonio, 
Texas; Parker Colbert, of Lang- 
ley Field, Va., and James WN. 
Peale Jr., of Columbus, Ohio. 


LaGrange, are yisiting Mr. and Mrs. | 


| William Calhoun. 
Mr. and Mrs, W. S. 
| visiting relatives in Baltimore. 


Alex Campbell, of Savannah, will | 


spend the week-end with his father, 
J. A. Campbell, 


| Honored at Parties. 


A series of social affairs have been | 


| 
enjoyed recently by members of the 
Young People’s Catholie Club of the 


Immaculate Conception church. Miss | 
Alice Bladon entertained at a water- | 
melon cutting at her home on Ran- | 
A dance honoring the club | 


kin street, 
was 

Mary 
picnic, 


and 
An all-day 
members 


given by Misses Dorothy 
Frances Keeney, 
complimenting 


Club, 


Plans are being made to send a 
representative group from the Young 


People’s Club to Columbus on August | 
when the Georgia Federation of | 
Junior Catholic Clubs holds its qua® 
the auspices | 


ya & 


terly conference under 
of the Junior Catholic Club of Holy 
church of Columbus. 
yates from the Blessed Chanel and St. 
at- 
and meet with delegates from 
federation centers throughout the 
Right Reverend Bishop Gerald 


Miss Potion Weds 
H. Devar Burbage. 


The marriage of Miss Sarah Belle 
Fortson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


D. Fortson, of Dudley, Ga., to H. 


James H. Rurbage, of Charleston, S. 
C., was solemnized Saturday after- 
noon at Gordon Street Baptist church. 

Dr. W. H. Faust, pastor, officiated 


tial music was rendered on the pipe 
by Miss Marietta Faust. 


Her flowers 
of sweetheart 


ing accessories. were 


cluster 
and valley lilies. 
were unattended, and 


only relatives 


iene close friends being present. 
Buchman, Alma O'Neal and ‘Orene | a 


Before her marriage the bride was 
recipient of numerous 


the city. 

Following a motor trip through the 
of North Carolina, Mr. 
and Mrs. Burbage will reside at 1424 
South Gordon street, Atlanta. 


Pilot Club Meets. 


The executive board of the Atlanta 
Pilot Club will meet on Tuesday at 
5:45 o'clock at the Ansley hotel, fol- 
lowed by the regular dinner meeting of 
the club. Interesting plans for fal] ac- 
tivities are to be discussed with Mrs. 


* + * * 


Williams are | 


¢ and | 
their visitors, was given at Venetian | 


Dele- | 


Devar Burbage, son of Mr. and Mrs. | 


. showers, | 
| Both she and Mr. Burbage are popu- | 
|lar among the younger contingent of | 


| with 
standing leadership in the 4-H Clubs | 
'of Fulton county. Miss Helen Ruck- | 
-er gave interesting demonstration | 
| on | 
| Miss 


Mrs. W. J. Agnew and Miss Ce- 
cilia Agnew entertain at tea com- 
plimenting Miss Laura Baggarly, 
bride-elect. 


Mrs. C. V. Harrison and her moth- 
| er, Mrs. George T. Walker, en- . 
| tertain at the home of the latter 
| for Miss Margaret Belote, bride- 


elect. 


The billing section of the Retail 

Credit Company entertain for 
Miss Frances Thompson, bride- 
elect. 


Dinner-dances take place at Pied- 
_mont Driving Club, East Lake 
Country Club and at Druid Hills 
Golf Club. 


| Oriental Club 


Mosque. 


dance at the Shrine 


Atlanta Alumnae and the Upsilon 
chapters of the Phi Chi Theta 
sorority give a picnic at the Uni- 
versity Evening school retreat at 
Stone Mountain at 6 o’clock. 


} 


Miss Dorothy Wilder gives a 
_ bridge-luncheon at her home on 

Briarcliff road, honoring Miss 
| Rachel Johnson, bride-elect. 


‘Miss Lilla Jones and Mrs. C. B. 
| Hulsey entertain at a linen show- 
|-er for Miss Mary Evelyn Mac- 


a. | Kay, bride-elect. 


Atlanta Alumnae Club of Alpha 
| Gamma Delta will meet at the 
| home of Mrs. Irwin T. Hyatt on 
| North Side drive at 3 o'clock. 


Mrs. A. Worth Hobby will be 
hostess to Group 4 of Atlanta 
Wesleyan Alumnae Association at 
3 o'clock at her home, 1740 
Meadowdale avenue, N. E. 

Group No. 5 of the Atlanta Wes- 
leyan College Alumnae Associa- 
tion meets at 3:30 o'clock at the 
home of Mrs. Richard L. Ander- 
son, 904 Peachtree street. 


‘ /at the ring ceremony, and the nup- | 
Emma _ Bur- | ¢; 


Atlanta Girls Assist 


i * 
'At Demonstration. 
| Misses Helen Rucker, Johnnie 
'Nance and Virginia Douglas accom- 
i panied Miss Opal Ward, Fulton coun- 
'ty home demonstration agent, to Camp 
| Lorene near Newnan on Monday 
'assist Miss Margaret Fargason, Cow- 
‘eta county home demonstration agent, 
with her annua: County 4-H Club 
camp. 
These 
the 


girls were chosen to assist 
camp because of their 


an 
“Correct 
Johnnie Nance 


Dresses.” 
very 


Finishes for 
gave a 


|spiring demonstration of ‘““The Read- 


| ing 
' Douglas 
a 
cussed the music of Georgia from the| 
_ time 


Books.” Miss 
the group with | 
which she dis-|! 


(;00d 
entertained 
hour in 


of 
musical 


the | 


Was | 


until 
music 


was settled 
Illustrative 


the state 


present time. 


'sung, including the negro spirituals | 


Constitution 


From One 


Southern 


To 
Another! 


RICH’S 


A Southern Institution for 69 Years 


Institution 


land the songs of Frank L. 


Stanton. | 

Miss Opal Ward directed the recrea- | 
tion and songs with the group and | 
was in charge of the “‘candle-lighting | 
service’ on Tuesday night. She also| 
cave a demonstration on ‘Personal | 
Grooming.” Others assisting Miss Far- 


'gason with the 4-H Club camp were) 
| Miss Katherine Lanier, food preserva- | 


tion specialist. and Miss Susan Mat- | 
thews. nutrition specialist, both of 


ithe State College of Agriculture. 


Hafeville News. 


| Ohio, 


a 


Clarence Burks, of Cleveland, 
visited his parents, Mr. and | 
Mrs. J. H. Burks, last week-end. 


Dr. 


ing friends in Hapeville. 
Mrs. J. M. Banks left 
for Muskegan, Mich.,. to 
brother, Lynn Plummer. 
Sam Wells. of Fort Gaineg, 1s 
spending two weeks with his mother 
on Central avenue. 
Miss Elizabeth Brennan, of Atlanta, 
visiting relatives in Hapeville. 
Adanr McCord is spending a week 


this week 
visit her | 


is 


la Sherman were the guests recently 
of Mrs. Robert McCord on Stewart 
avenue. 

Mrs. Frank Andrea, of Miami, Fla., 
was the week-end guest of Mrs. J. 
Bondurant. 

Mrs. J; 


turned to their home in Buford after 
visiting Mrs. S. Thrailkill on Whit- 
ney avenue. 

Mrs. Aston Rudd, of Griffin, visited 
her family this week on Virginia ave- 
nue. 

Mrs. Guy Beckum, of Athens, and 
Miss Georgia Wells, who attend the 
State University, spent the week-end 
with their mother, Mrs. G. F. Wells, 
on Central avenue. 

Jimmy and Bobby Harper hare re- 
turned from a visit with relatives in 
Jonesboro. 

Mrs. W. F. Gilliam is visiting her 
mother in Gainesville. 

Donald Stewart is visiting relatives 
in Macon. 

Miss Frances Mabry visited rela- 


| tives in Maretta last week. 


a ape 


to | 


oute | 


<a 
in- | 
| 


Virginia | 


'ard at her mountain 


Mrs. Andre. of Miami, Fla., is visit- | 


H. 'burn avenue, 


S. Thrailkill. her daughter, | 
Betty Anne, and son, Erwin, have re- | 


an ee — eee. 


Miss Sarah Catharine Wood, 
Mrs, John A. Wood, of Keyser, 


Presbyterian church of Atlanta. 


| by Elliott’s Peachtree studio. 


College and is well known in Atlanta. 
will take place in the fall, though no definite date has been. set. Photo 


Future Bride of Atlanta Minister 


nounced recently to Rev. Peter Marshall, pastor of the Westminster | town 
Miss Wood is a-graduate of Agnes Scott | #3 
Her marriage to Rev. Marshall | ¢, 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Beers Jr. an- McQuay,’ and Miss Alice MeQuay, of | tin, Dr. 
at | Los Angeles, and Miss Sue Barnes, of 


‘nounce the birth of a daughter 
| Piedmont hospital yesterday morning. 


| Mrs. Beers is the former Miss Frances | 
Mrs. 


|Haven, daughter of Mr. and 
|John Hines. 
*sk* 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Adams, of 
Toronto, Canada, announce the birth 
of a daughter, whom they have named 
Marian Margaret. 
former Miss Florence Underwood, 
'daughter of Judge and Mrs. Marvin 
| Underwood, prominent Atlantans. Mrs. 
|'Underwood is in Toronto, and Judge 
'Underwood is at his summer home 
near Highlands, N. C. 

xe 

Miss Susan Hall, of Montclair, N. 
J.. and Miss Jane Ann Malone, of 
Richmond, Va., are visiting Mrs. Ben 


Vernon Hall, who formerly resided in 
Atlanta, and Mrs. Hall is the former 
Miss Ann Webb, of Athens. Mise 
Malone is a niece of Mrs. Simpson, 
and these attractive young girls will 


‘formal social affairs. 
een 
| Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Lane and 


'D. C., and New York city. While 

'in Washington they 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Williams. 
***% 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Wilson 
com announce the birth of a son 
August 5 at the Georgia Baptist hos- 
| pital, who has been named 
| Michael. Mrs. Baueom is the former 
| Miss Marion Ivy Ritter. 
xaos 

Mr. and Mrs. Neil A. Kain an- 
inounce the birth of.a son on August 
'6 at the Georgia Baptist hospital who 
has been named Neil Arthur Kain Jr. 
Mrs. Kain was before her. marriage 
Miss Ruth B. Wiley. 

ee 

Mr. and Mrs. Luke S. 
have returned to their home on Vir- 
ginia avenue after a visit to New 
York and Boston. 

sek 


| Miss Jane Lee, of Evanston, III, 
|is visiting her grandmother, Mrs. C. L. 
| De Foor, on Piedmont road. 

ae * 


| Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Shelton have 
i taken a cottage at Panama City, Fla. 
| The re vacationing with a group of 
'ida for about three weeks. Dr. Shel- 
ton is pastor of the Grace Methodist 
church. 

ee 

Mrs. D. A. Ratliff is spending the 

summer at Daytona Beach, Fla. 

ek * 


Miss Ruth Weegand is spending 
the summer at Daytona: Beach, Fla. 
xk 


Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Williamson 
announce the birth of a son August 4 
at Emory University hospital, wha 
has been given the name, William 
Griffin. Mrs. Williamson is the for- 
mer Miss Edna Griffin, of Temple, 
Georgia. 

a*e 

Mrs. Theo E. Otwell is recuperating 
from a recent operation at Georgia 
Baptist hospital. 

she 


Mrs. William §. Milburn and Miss- 
es Ann and Helen Milburn and Marion 
Knowles are visiting Miss Ann How- 
lodge in Haber- 
sham county. 

a*£e¢ 


Miss Catherine Vicknor has return- 


ed to her home in Macon after a visit 


to Miss Betty Mathis on Cleburn ave- 


, nue, 


se 
Mrs. J. A. Nolan, who has been se- 


riously ill at St. Joseph’s infirmary, 
is colvalescing at her home, 762 Elbert 


street. 
2 
Dr. and Mrs. P. L. Moon leave to- 
day for Tampa, Fla., where they will 
take the steamer Oriental for Havana, 


| Matanzes, Pine island and other points 

L of 
ore . | August 25 by way of Miami. 

in Rome visiting relatives. _ | ee 

Mrs. C. L. Parmalee and Miss Stel- | 


interest. They will return home 


Mr. and Mrs. C. F: Dapeland are at 
‘Old Point m ¢ Beach, Va. 
*o% 


Miss Dilsey Mrthur, who has been 
‘visiting Miss Evelyn Mathis on Cle- 
returned yesterday to 
her home in Albany. 

#*8 

Robert H. White III leaves next 
week for Ithica, N. Y., where he will 
visit William Dillon. Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. White were classmates at Baylor 
lesnca in Chattanooga. 


Mrs. Frank G. North is visiting her 
daughter, Mrs. R. O. Cunningham, in 
Richmond, Va. a 


Mrs. T. M. Daniel has returned from 
a two-week vacation in New York and 
Washington, D. C 


Mrs. Andren Wilmott and _ her 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Wilmott, are 
in Asheville, N. C., where they will 
spend the remainder of the summer. 

ae 


Mrs. William D. Parkins has as her 
guests her parents, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 


Mrs. Adams is the | 


Simpson on Seventeenth street. Miss | 
Hall is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. | 


‘daughter, Martha, have returned home | 
‘from a ten-day stay in Washington, | 


were guests of | 
Bau- | 
on | 


William | 


Armistead | 


| Visitor Honored. 


con Bi friends and will be in Flor- | 


‘ 


| Winston-Salem, N. C€ 
Or 


Mesdames William 


Candler, 


Oda 


a 


|Teabeaut Sperl’ and William Candler 
Jr. will leave Sunday for Atlantic City 


ito spend two weeks. 


; 


‘turning to Atlanta. 
xx 


} 


| They will spend | 
iseveral days in New York before re- 


| Mr. and. Mrs. H. B. Carreker have 


‘returned after a trip to the mountains 


,of North Carolina and north Georgia. | - Whit. | 
| They were accompanied by their broth- | way, Captain Bob Burns, V. A. at 


W. 


‘er and sister, Mr. and M 


| Fowler, of Warrenton. . 


} 


| 
| 
j 


At Bridge Party. 


rs, 


H. 


Bridal Coufle Feted 


Miss Frances Upchurch and Andrew 


L. De Foor, whose marriage will be 


; 


.an important event of next week, were 


jhonored last evening when Mr. and 
'Mrs. William B. O’Neal entertained 
ibe central figures at a series of in-|at a bridge party at their home on 


| Peachtree road. § 
| The decorations carried 


out 


the 


bridal motif and featured a green and 


'white color scheme. 


| 


pots, with roses for the 
' bachelor buttons for the me 
Mrs. Bessie M. Archer 


*n. 


assisted 


When _ refresh- 
ments were served a beautifully em- 
bossed wedding cake, adorned with a 
bride and groom, was placed in front | 
‘of the bride for her to cut. The indi- | 
vidual ices were in the shape of flower | 
ladies 


and 


in 


‘entertaining the guests who were Miss 


| Upchurch, Mr. DeFoor, Dr. and Mrs. | 
W. KE. Upchurch, Mr. and Mrs. A. 8S. | 


{ . 
|Happeldt, Mr. and Mrs. George Burt, 
'Mr. and Mrs. Don Wood, Mr. and Mrs. 


'Jack Carroll, Mr. and 


Mrs. 


Jimmy 


‘Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Perry Crawford, 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 


Humphries, 


|Miss Ruth DeFoor and Mollie Lowe. 


| Mrs. O. E. Garmon entertained at 


luncheon recently at her home on Oak- | 


‘dale road, in Hapeville, honoring Mrs. 


| kK. ©. Moore, of Philadelphia, Pa. The | 
‘house was beautifully decorated with | 


ivari-colored flowers. Present were Mes 


‘dames E. C, 
Jerome Jinks, John 
Casey and the hostess. 


Monroe, Charles Kurtz, 
Wright, 


Ellis 


Matthews-Fleming | 
Rites Announced 


GAINESVILLE, Ga., Aug. 7.—The 


marriage of Miss Mary Louise Mat- 
thews, of Gainesville, to Elbert F. 
Fleming, of this city, was solemnized 
at high noon Wednesday at the home 
of the officiating minister, the Rev. 
Roland Q., Leavell, pastor of the First 
Baptist church, in the presence of 
members of the immediate families 
and a group of close friends. 

The bride, a daughter of the late 
John William Matthews and Mrs. 
Matthews, of this city, was married 
in a becoming gown of blue georgette 
combined with white. A small close- 
fitting hat of white French felt and 
a cluster of white flowers, worn at 
the neck completed her wedding cos- 


_tume, 
| Mrs. Fleming is a sister of Mrs. | 
'Waters and Mrs. Estes Waldrip, of | 
Greer, S. C.: Mrs. Morgan Ray and 
| Mrs. Swain Short, of Commerce, and 
| Bob Matthews, Dick Matthews and J, 
|W. Matthews, all of Gainesville. 
| The bridegroom is the youngest son 
| of the late M. E. Fleming and Mrs. 
| Fleming, of Atlanta, and a brother 
| of Mrs. Maude Evans, of Atlanta, and 
_Herschell Fleming, of Commerce. For 
'many years he has been associated 
with the Georgia Power Company, 
and at present holds a_ responsible 
_ position in the local office. 
| Following the ceremony the bride's 
| mother entertained at luncheon at her 
| home on East Washington, covers be- 
(ing laid for 12, 

Mr. and Mrs. Fleming left for a 
wedding trip to Washington, D. C., 
returning through the Shenandoah yal- 
ley. After August 15, they will re- 
side in an apartment at 104 West 
Broad street. ; 


| Capital Cite Chak 
Holds Dinner-Dance. 


| A throng of the club's members 
attended the dinner-dance on the roof 


attractive young daughter of Rev. and of the Capital City Club Thursday 
W. Va., whose engagemertt was an-| evening, with a number of out-of- 


visitors adding interest and 
y. Ma. and Mrs. John M. Sla- 
Jr. were hosts in compliment 
Major and Mrs. George Horkan, 
‘of Washington, D. C., the guests ct 


on 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Pottinger. | 
Covers were laid for Major and Mrs. | 


Horkan, Mr. and Mrs, Pottinger, Dr. 
and Mrs. Lon Grove, Mr. and Mrs. 
| Edward S. Hitt, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
| Owens, Mr. and Mrs. William Mar- 
William MeDougall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Neal Conrad, Mr. and Mrs. 8. 
D. Gosmel and the hosts. 


Another party included Mr. and 


‘ard Martin, Mr. and Mrs. 


ie Yates and P. W. Green. 
and Mrs. E. P. Crutchfield, 
M. R. Peterson and Colonel Rogers 
'M. Painter dined together. 
Forming a party were 
Mrs. Frank Turner, Miss 


| Char! 


| 


Mr. 
Anne Pit- 


‘Griffin. Dining together were Mr. 
Mrs. Charles Black Jr. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thornton M. Sterritt, Mr. and 
C. 
eis Stubbs, Miss Frances Wells and 


Va., were together. 

In another party were 
‘Mrs. C. M. Watts Sr., and 
i'Mrs. C. N. Higgins, 


Mr. 
Mr. 


$s “s 
and 
Mr. 
Mrs. 


‘Eugenia Bradshaw, 
of Columbia. S. €., 
‘Mrs. P. C. Upshaw. 
William “K. Jenkins. 

Munger Jr., of Dallas, Texas, 
‘J. J. Lawless were together. At 
‘other table were Mr. and Mrs. Bob- 
‘hy Dodd, Alton Irby Jr., and Sam 
Dorsey. 

Forming a party were Mr. 
Mrs. J. W. Wesley, Miss 
Foster. Gerald Shepherd and 
man Little. Among others Pp 
|'were Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Yearley 
/1V: Colonel and Mrs. Benjamin Mart 
‘Bailey, Dr. and Mrs, Calhoun Me- 
'Dougald. Dr. and David 
Miss Carroll Hop- 
'kins. Mr. and Mrs. Bou- 
‘giques, Wr. and Mrs. Louis 
‘George McCarty Jr., Carl 
‘Ww. H. Gambrell. R. P. Smith, 
!4. Boykin Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
'M. Crawford, Lewis Prosser. 
‘Dannals Jr., John E, Sanford 
John Evans. 


| Oriental Club. 


Oriental Club gives its weekly cab- 
aret dance this evening at the Shrine 
Mosque and all Masons, Shriners and 
their friends are invited. A popular 
‘dance orchestra has been engaged and 
‘there will be no extra charge for ta- 
| ble service. Both the ballroom and 
used for dancing. 


Mr. 
and 


and 


Mrs. 
Payne 


' Smith. Paul 
au 


John 


Charles 
and 


LIF LEIA L ORAL SISAL ISSA A Dopo 
ees 


Saleh ‘ gions wa “ 
a A , wd 
ORIN RARE 
Mop ca 
Cee oe ‘ 
fe “ 70% 
‘ cra “ ate" neta 


Introducing New 


“Vesta Alba’ 


Dinnerware 


10.00 


You’ll like it at once for 
its modern simplicity— 
pure white, highly glazed. 
Versatile for all-round use 
with: 8 dinner, salad and 
bread and butter plates; 8 
cups and saucers, 8 soups 
and fruit dishes; sugar, 
creamer, platter and vege- 
table dish. . In open stock. 


Service 
for 8 


35-piece set for 6, 5.98. 
Fourth Floor 


‘Smaller urns of the some design were | 


Miss Rachel Johnson 
At Buffet Suffer. To Be Honored Today. 


Miss Leone Brooks and John Mad-; Miss Rachel Johnson, bride-elect 
dox, of Rome, whose marriage will be! of the month, will be honor guest to- 
an important event of today, were the day at the bridge-luncheon given by 
central figures last evening at the buf- Miss Dorothy Wilder at the home of 
fet supper given by the bride-elect’s| her sister, Mrs. E. A. Wilder, on 


: . . _.| Briarwood road. The hostess. will be 
ars rg iso. ome ie Brooks | assisted in entertaining by her moth- 
Mr. Mrs. amt 


Henry! er, Mrs. G. A. Wilder, and her sis- 
Rumph at the home of the former on} ters, Mrs. E. A. Wilder and Miss 


Springdale road. The affair was given Laura Belle Wilder. 
tolleatnn € | Invited are Miss Johnson, Misses 


the wedding rehearsal. i Shaken Ross, of Macon: Frances Tarks, 

The lower floor of the home was’! Hope’ Wilder, Ruth Cox, Lelita Stipe, 
decorate} througbout with quantities) Ruth Mann, Exa Rumble, Helen 
of red 10ses and white roses. In the; Smart, Carolyn Allen, Sue Middle- 
dining reom the table was covered! brooks, Ruby Ball, Mesdames Charles 
with a real lace cloth and was cen-| Hurt, Herbert Wilder, Aiton O’Steen, 
tered by a large white urn in the shape! of New York; Max Little: of St. 
of Cupid and which held Easter lilies| Louis; Charles Lewis and Rowena 
and vailey lilies and bride's 


Bridal Coufle Feted 


roses.; Atkinson. 

Miss Johnson’s marriage. to Dr. 
used on the table which carried out! Thomas L. Ross, of Macon, will be 
an effective decorative motif of white.{an important event of August. 


a7, 


Toiletries 


continues through today! 


Reg. 5c Jergens Bath Tablets 
Reg. 50c Ipana Tooth Paste 
Reg. 1.00 Pepsodent Antiseptic 

Reg. 1.25 Lady Esther Cream 
Reg. 65c_ Italian Balm 
both for OP Pelee) eee 
Reg. 60c Mum ........~.. 
Reg. 25c Mennen’s Talcum... . 
Reg. 59c Fitch’s Shampoo and 


and dispenser, 


eee q 7c 
25c Hair 


Mrs. Frank Davis, Mr. and Mrs. How- | 
Thomas | 
'H. Daniel Jr., Miss Elizabeth Bur- | 


nett, Billy Curry, Frank Inman Jr., | 
Mr. | 
Mrs, | 


and | 


'aker. Dr. Marvin Mitchell and Claude | 


and Mrs. Hugh Nunnally and Mr. and | 


Mrs, | 
G. Conn Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Fran- | 


KE. Van Orr Chesterman, of Richmond, | 


and | 
andl | 
of Pittsburgh; | 
Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Watt Jr., Miss | 
Bruner, | 
and | 
Mrs. | 
Collett | 
and | 
an- | 


Margaret | 
Perry- 
present | 


Smith, | 
Brittain, | 


James | 


Oil, both for ae .49c 


j 
| Street Floor 


| 


. i 


rx \ £ We can do it 
; just once a year! 


Sale 1.00, 1.25 
PANTIES 


i 


¥ 


From one of our—and 
your—favorite makers, 
who allows this event 
once yearly because of 
the. great amount. of 
business we give him! 
. . . His label’s in every 
pair. ~The same, gar- 
mefits selling every day 
at .4.00: and 4.25! 
Briefs, step-ins, trunks, 
in’ pretty non-run fab- 
rics. Tearose. Regular, 
extra sizes 4 to 9. 
Street Floor 


} 
' 


| 


a | 
Summer 


Play Equipment 


4 Reg. 1.98 Eskimo Play Tents. . 
9 Reg. 2.49 Cowboy Play Tents 
3 Reg. 5.98 Umbrella Play Tents. . 
3 Reg. 6.98 Lot-o-Fun Play Tents 
3 Reg. 9.98 Play House Tents... .6.98 
1 Reg. 7.98 Tiger Sand Box. 5.98 
2 Reg. 1.29 Spray attachments for 
Sc eo oe 
lides, 9.98 


..4.98 


shower pools ...... 


3 Reg. 12.98 8-Ft. S 


2. 
S 


ixth Floor . 


Roomy Wardrobe Case 


7.93 


Go back to school with this swanky piece of luggage 
—a sure campus hit! Moire lined, simulated leather 
with 3 pockets and tie tapes. A dandy for keeping 
clothes unwrinkled! Black and brown. 


Street Floor 


Folding hanger bar 
holds 4 to 6 dresses 


Luggage Balcony 
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YONG HARES ALMA, =i rn 
NAME NEW OFFICERS) 


of 


Mrs. Elsie Granade, 
Washington, Selected as 
President of Body. 


YOUNG HARRIS, Ga., Aug. 7.— 
(P)}—Election of new alumni officers 
here yesterday was a feature of the 
homecoming celebration at Young 
Harris College, when the 50th anni- 
versary was observed. 

Mrs. Elise Standard Granade, of 
Washington, Ga., was elected presi- 
dent of the alumni association, suc- 
ceeding Marion Dobbs, of Marietta. 
Other alumni officers elected were: 

Dr. Zeb Johnson, Calhoun, first 
vice president; Miss Verdie Miller, 
Young Harris, second vice president; 
Willis A. Sutton Jr., Atlanta, third 
vice president, and W. C. Leake, 
Young Harris, secretary and treasurer. 

Hundreds came to the campus of 
the historie little college in the 
mountains of extreme north Georgia 
to celebrate the anniversary. Alumni 
came from widely scattered sections. 

Older alumni found many changes 
on the campus. Only one of the ori- 


QUIMBY MELTON. 


MELTON S CANDIDACY 
FAVORABLY RECEIVED 


LEAF SALES CONTINUE 


Higher Prices Paid This 
Year Than Last. 


_ By the Associated Press. 

Heavy receipts and brisk trading 
continued in Georgia’s 15 tobacco mar- 
ket cities yesterday. Prices were firm. 

A report of the United States De- 
partment of Agrileulture showed 
prices on the first two days of the 
market generally were higher than for 
the same period last year. The de- 
partment’s report showed prices rang- 
ing from 5.20 and 7.20 cents a pound 
for the grade officially designated 
primings to 33.70 and 36.60 for cutters. 


Market belt cities reported brisk 
sales yesterday and statistics on Thurs- 
| day’s business reflected a continuation 
‘of the heavy trading which started 
i the opening of the markets Tues- 
day. 

Douglas reported sales Thursday of 
628,882 pounds at an average of 24.50 
‘cents a pound. Other sales reports 
| Thursday included: Moultrie, 667,218 
| pounds at an average of 26.55; Val- 
'dosta, 726,554 at 26.04 average; Ha- 


’ 


HEAVY AT 19 MARKETS 


Government Report Shows 


HIGH BIDS TO DELAY 
GAINESVILLE HOMES 


New Offers Sought on 125 
Houses for Those Hit by 


Tornado. 

Bids were too high and bidding con- 
tractors have been asked to revise 
them, it was announced yesterday 
when prices for the construction of 
125 new homes at Gainesville, Ga., 
were examined at the offices of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
Atlanta. 


W. F. Cummings, of the RFC, an- 
nounced all bidders have been asked 
to submit modified bids and to offer 


ing the proposed houses be 
lessened. 

The new buildings, 50 for white 
families and 75 for negroes, will re- 
place structures destroyed in the tor- 
nado that leveled a great portion of 
Gainesville last April. 

Work on the new homes was ex- 
pected to be started within the next 
few. weeks, but the action at yester- 


may 


| 


; 


@Hara, bishop of the diocese. 


ginal buildings now stands, and hew 
ones have taken the places of the 


others. 

Charles S. Reid. of Atlanta, an- 
nounced the $100,000 endowment 
fund sought had been subscribed and 
it was stated that Scott Appleby, 
of Washington, D. C., an alumnus, 
had authorized the erection of a class 
room building on the campus to be 


named the “Charles E. Reid” build- | 


of the American Legion, has attained | owded at Nashville with trucks and 


ing 
college, which was founded 
by Dr. Young lL. G. Harris; an Ath- 
ens philanthropist. 


_ ee 
we eee eee 


Dr. T. J. Lance is president of the. 
in 1886) 


SAVANNAH PASTOR 


IS°GIVEN POST HERE 


Rev. Joseph R. Smith To Be 
Administrator of Immacu- 


late Conception Parish. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. (.—(?)—| 
The appointment of the Rev. Joseph) 
R, Smith, pastor of the Church of 
the Blessed Sacrament, Savannah, AS | 
administrator of the Immaculate Con-. 


ception parish, Atlanta, was = an-, 


nounced today. : 

Rey. Father Smith will sueceed the. 
Very Rev. Joseph E. Moylan, V. F.,| 
who has been appointed pastor of the. 
new parish of Christ the King in)\ 
Atlanta. | 

The changes were announced. by 
the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph F. Croke, | 
chancellor of the diocese of Savan- 
nah, for the Most Rev. Gerald P. 


A successor to Father Smith will 
be named upon the bishop's return) 
to Savannah. 


STATE DEATHS 


MRS. PEARL SPRAYBERRY. 


LAFAYETTE, Ga., Aug. 7.—Mrs. | 
Pearl Sprayberry, 49, died at her home | 
. Beech street at Rossville Wednes- | 
ay. | 

She is survived by her husband, | 
Nelson Sprayberry and three daugh- | 
ters, Mrs. Ulysses Ervin, Mrs. Roy | 
Guess and Miss Katherine Sprayber- | 
ry, and two sons, Carl and Jack, all} 
of Rossville. | 

Funeral services were held this aft- | 
ernoon from the First Methodist | 
church of Rossville, conducted by her | 
pastor, Rev. T. F. Cook. Interment | 
was in the Tennessee-Georgia Me- | 


morial park near Rossville. 


JOHN. W. THOMAS. 

LAFAYETTE, Ga., Aug. 7.—John | 
W. Thomas, S82, died at his home near | 
LaFavette Wednesday. 

He is survived by his widow and one. 
son, Frank H. Thomas; one brother, 
©. M. Thomas, of San Diego, Cal. | 

Funeral services were held yester- | 
day afternoon from the residence with 
Rev. J. R. MeCurdy officiating. In- 
terment was in the LaFayette ceme- 
tery. 


MISS ELSIE DONOHOO. 


ROME, Ga., Aug. 7.—Funeral serv- 
ices for Miss Elsie Donohoo, 25, for- 
mer Roman, who died Wednesday 
morning at her residence at Cleveland, 
Tenn., were conducted yesterday aft- 
ernoon from the residence of her uncle, 
Emmett Avery, 30 Blanch street. Rey. 
F. A. Webb, of Cleveland, conducted 
the services and interment was in 
East View cemetery. 

Miss Donohoo died after an extend- 
ed illness. She resided in Rome until 
eight years ago when she moved to 
Cleveland. 

Surviving her are her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Donohoo, and a 


try and his backers maintain that he 


COCHRAN WOMAN 


Two Others _Huct in Auto| 


listed as 


'were brought to a 


brother, John Donohoo, of Cleveland. 


- - Ro ee r= ee ee — 


White 


Values to 12.75 


BROKEN SIZES 


All from famous 
manufacturers 


Two States To Urge Geor- 
gian as Next National 
Legion Commander. 


od 


GRIFFIN, Ga., Aug. 7.—Quimby 
Melton, Georgia newspaperman _ who 
is candidate for national commander | 


every Legion office within his depart-. 
ment but there is one office in his} 
home town post that he has continued | 
to hold for eight years, it is revealed | 
here. That is the office of post serv-, 
ice officer—the office that helps dis- | 
abled veterans prepare thei. claims | 
on the government, aids the widows | 

| 
and orphans of veterans and handles | 
all relief work for the post. 

Melton has handled hundreds of 
eases for needy veterans of his com-| 
munity and has been able to secure 
compensation for many. When he was | 
national vice commande~ of the Le-| 
gion he was active as his post’s servy- 
ice officer. This was also true the year 
he was department commander of the 
Legion in Georgia, it is pointed out 
here. 

In- addition to his duties as post 
service officer, Melton is also child 
welfare chairman of his post. 

Melton, who is at present in his 
second terms as Georgia’s representa- 
tive on the Legion’s national execu- 
tive committee, has received pledges of 
support from all sections of fhe coun- 


“favorite son” candidate but 
a real contender with an excellent 
chance of being elected at the Cleve- 
land convention. 

Georgia and Florida, the two states 
that will present Melton as a candi- 
date, are going to Cleveland in large 
numbers to work for their candidate, 
friends say. It is expected that by the | 
time of the Cleveland convention Mel-| 
ton will have enough votes pledged to 
assure his elect%n, Legion members 
state. 


is not a 


KILLED IN CRASH 


Accident on Hawhkins- 


ville Road. 


MACON, Ga., Aug. 7.—(4)—Miss | 
Pulia Brown, of Cochran, adinjured 
in an automobile accident today he- 
tween Hawkinsville and Cochran, died 
in a Macon hospital a few hours 
after being brought here. 

Two other victims of the accident, | 
Milton Evans, | 


Hawkins- | 
ville, and Mrs. C. D. Davis Jr., of | 
Hawkinsville, also were injured and | 
hospital here. | 

Reports of the accident here said | 
Evans was driving from Cochran to} 
Hawkinsville and that the two wom- | 
en were going in the opposite di-| 
rection. 


DRAKE RETIRES 


Griffin To Oppose Congress- 


man Cox. 


BAINBRIDGE, Ga., Aug. 7.—(?P) 
By agreement between two prospec- 
tive candidates, a committee of 12 
citizens from the second congression- 
al district chose S. Marvin Griffin, 
editor of the Bainbridge Post-Search- 
light, to oppose Congressman FE. BE. 
Cox. 

John E. Drake, attorney, withdrew 
from the race upon the decision of 
the committee, which included _ six 
friends of Drake and six of Griffin. 


ae en 


— ecanpecun | 
' 
| 
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Clearance 
All 


Shoes 


; 
i 


crowds have been in the city sinee the 


‘an average of $27.32 


of Georgia will meet in annual session 


| Fla., 


| Work is under way on a new 10-room 


gia State Teachers’ College. 


hira, 270,394 at 23.20 average; Tifton, | 
864,676 at 25.66. 

Adel reported an unofficial total of 
325,656 pounds was sold there Thurs- 
day for $91,910.31, an average of 
$28.02 per hundred pounds. Consider- 
able tobacco still remained on the four 
warehouse floors yesterday with prices 
maintaining their high level. 

Streets, vacant lots and alleys were 


for 


wagon loads of tobacco waiting 
Big 


places on the warehouse floors. 


tobacco market opened. 

Nashville sales Thursday totaled 
833,088 pounds for $227,630.16, with 
per hundred 
pounds, A. IL. Holl, a Ray City 
grower, sold 3,000 pounds for $1,175, 
averaging more than 39 cents a pound, 
It was one third of his crop from nine 
acres. 


Official figures on the first week’s 
sales will not be announced until next 
week by the State Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Markets are expected to observe the 
usual Saturday holiday today. 

Monday is expected by local ware- 
housemen to be one of the biggest 
sales days. 


STATE BRIEFS 


HARLEM TRUSTEES NAMED. 
HARLEM, Ga., Aug. %—(#)— 
Milton Magruder received re-election 
as a trustee of the Harlem school. 
Other members of- the board are 
Luther Cook, Hulon Hatcher, H, Ver- 
dery and Glenn Phillips. 


FARM AGENT NAMED. 

LOUISVILLE, Ga., Aug. 7.—() 
Jefferson county commissioners elect- 
ed Ed C. Dillard, of Watkinsville, to 
the post of farm agent to succeed the 
late O. D. Watson. 

Dillard will report for duty as soon 
as he obtains a release from Oconee 
county. 


ADVERTISERS TO MEET. 
BRUNSWICK, Ga., Aug. 7.—(4)— 
The Outdoor Advertising Association 


here August 31 and September 1. C, 
D. Smith, of Columbus, is president. 


TO VOTE ON BONDS. 
COLUMBUS, Ga., Aug. 7.—(?)— 
Four proposed bond issues totaling 
$160,000 for swimming pools, school 
improvements, paving .and sewer ex- 
tensions, will be submitted to Colum- 
bus-voters October 31. 


SERVICES AT BREMEN. 
BREMEN, Ga., Aug. 7.—(/)—J. 
F. Fulford, formerly of Bradenton, 
will conduct services of the 
Bremen Church of Christ. 


GOES TO GAINESVILLE. 
GAINESVILLE, Ga., Aug. 7.—(#) 
E. D. Raulerson, Rockingham, Ga., 
has been named principal of the Main 
street school here. The school term 
will begin September 7. 


JEFFERSON CANDIDATE. 
LOUISVILLE, Ga., Aug. 7.—(P)— 


day’s session may result in an indefi- 
nite delay. 

The new homes will be built by the 
Gainesville Replacement Homes, Inc., 
a corporation which is borrowing the 
money from the government and will 
pass the saving on to those who pur- 
chase the homes. The corporation is 
composed of public-spirited citizens 
who are acting merely as agents in 
the transfer of the money from the 
government to the home owner, It 
is a non-profit organization and at a 
meeting in Gainesville A. HE. Roper 
was elected, president, H. H. Dean, 
vice president, and E. E. Kimbrough 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. 

Directors of the corporation are J. 
C. Platt, A. W. Bell, W. J. Roper, 
G. KE. Pilgrim, E. FE. Kimbrough Jr., 
A. E. Roper, A. S. Hardy. H. H. 
Dean, Julius Hulsey. Henry Washing- 
ton and Marvin Bell 


COMMUTATION PLEA 


TO BE MADE FORFAR 


Patrolman’s Slayer Is Be- 
lieved En Route to At- 
lanta From Enid. 


Commutation of the death sentence 
of Fred Fair, condemned slayer of Pa- 
trolman J. E. McDaniel, will be sought 
immediately upon his return to this 
city, it was revealed last night. 

Len Guillebeau, counsel for Fair, 
who recently was arrested by G-men 
in Enid, Okla., said last night he had 
received a telegram from Fair, asking 
to see him as soon as he arrives here. 

“Proceedings will be started to com- 
mute Fair's sentence to life imprison- 
ment when he arrives here,” Guille- 
beau said. 

Guillebeau, who handled Fair’s two- 
year fight in courts here following his 
murder conviction, said Fair will stand 
by his story that the shooting of Pa- 
trolman McDaniel in 1928 was “an 
accident.” 

Fair has stated many times he 
“didn’t mean to shoot the officer.” 

Fulton county officers will leave 
Atlanta this morning to return Fair. 

Deputy: Sheriffs James D. Baze- 
more and Tom Hutcheson are to bring 
Fair back to face death in the elec- 
tric chair for the! murder of Po- 
liceman J. E. McDaniel. 

Oklahoma authorities wired Chief 
Deputy Sheriff Emmett L. Quinn yes- 
terday morning that they are ready 
to release him to Georgia. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


Announces Increase in 


Factory Sales. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 7.—(4)—More 
motor vehicles were shipped from the 
factories of automobile. Manufacturers’ 


Association members last month than | 


in any previous July with the single 
exception of July, 1928, the associa- 
tion announced today. 

Factory sales of association mem- 
bers were estimated at 339.755 cars 
and trucks, an increase of 33 per cent 
over the same month last year and a 


Closing of entries in the race for Jef- 
ferson county legislator found only 
two candidates qualified, Roy Mc- 
Cracken, incumbent, seeking re-elec- 
tion, and Dan R. MeMillan Sr., of 
Bartow. 
KIWANIANS TO MEET. 

MONTEZUMA, Ga., Aug. 7.—(P) 
The Montezuma Kiwanis Club will 
be host to the clubs of Fort Valley. 
Milledgeville, Macon, Cordele and 
Gray at a divisional meeting here 
September 


FIRST BALE IN TELFAIR. 

McRAE, Ga., Aug. 7.—(#)—Dock 
Selph grew Telfair county’s first bale 
of 1956 cotton. Ginned here, the 
bale weighed 532 | salescime and sold for 
15 cents a pound. 


TOBACCO PLANT OPENS. 


decrease of 7 per cent under June. 

On the basis of this estimate, fac- 
tory sales for association members 
during the first seven months of this 
year amounted to 2,301,480‘units, an 
increase of 509.830 units or 28 per 
cent over the same period last year. 
Only twice—in 1928 and 1929—has 
this figure for the seven-month period 
been exceeded. 

The association’s report covers the 
operations of all but one of the major 
motor car producers in the United 
States. 


GIRL, 6, FIRE VICTIM, 


suggestions whereby the cost of erect-+ 


| tion, 
| tric. 


i 


; 
| 
; 


TO BE BURIED TODAY | 


Services for Barbara Jean Carter, 
6, who died Thursday night at Grady 
hospital, nine hours after her brother, 
Roy, 12, had rescued her from a blaz- 


TIFTON, Ga., Aug. 7.—(7)—The, 
Imperial Tobacco Company, Ltd., of | 
Great Britain and Ireland, has_ re- 


opened its tobacco drying plant here | 
street, S. E. 


and given employment to several hun- 


dred workers. 


Tobacco bought by the concern on | 
the Georgia market is redried and | 
then exported. | 


SCHOOL DATE SET. | 
MILLEN, Ga., Aug. 7.—2)—The | 


Millen High school, only high school | 
in Jenkins county, will open Septem- | 
ber 7 for the 1936-37 term with all) 
the consolidated white rural schools | 
in the county to open September 21. 


FARM AID. 
STATESBORO, Ga., Aug. 7.—()— 
B. W. Prance has assumed his duties 
as assistant farm agent of Bulloch 
county. His chief work will be in| 
connection with the soil conservation | 
program. 


HEALTH COTTAGE BUILT. 
STATESBORO, Ga., Aug. 7.—) 


i 
} 
; 


health cottage on the campus of Geor- | 


HEADS BRUNSWICK SCHOOL. 

BRUNSWICK, Ga., Aug. 7.—(4)— | 
Sidney Boswell, of Patterson, will di- | 
rect the preparatory high school here | 
next session. The board of education 
elected him principal to succeed J. T. 
Burgess, resigned. 


BROOKLET GETS BALE. 


campaigns were Judge James 


ing excelsior box, will be held tomor- 
row afternoon. Burial will be in Hol- 
lywood cemetery. 

She was a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy H. Carter, of 607 Gaskill 
She is survived by her 
parents, her brother, two sisters, Re- 
becca and Joyce Carter, and _ two 
grandparents, Mrs. Mary Carter and 
C. L. Graham, all of Atlanta. 


EMORY NAMES THREE 
TO PHI BETA KAPPA 


Three students, including an Atlan- 
ta and a Decatur girl, were elected to 
membership yesterday in the Emory 
University chapter of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, national honorary scholastic fra- 
ternity. 

They are Janie Bell McClure, of 
Atlanta, French; Ethel L. Miller, of 
Decatur, history, and J. Glenn Hutch- 
inson, of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., jour- 


| nalism. 
; 


‘DEKALB WOMEN HEAR 
JUDGESHIP CANDIDATES 


Candidates for judge and solicitor 


general of the Stone mountain circuit 
addressed the DeKalb League of Wom- 
/en Voters yesterday afternoon at the 


DeKalb county courthouse in Deca- 
tur. 

Those discussing the issues of -_ 
. Da- 
Judge Frank 


vis, incumbent, and 


| Guess, candidates for judge of the su- 


perior court of the Stone mountain 


BROOKLET, Ga., Aug: 7p | circuit; Claude C. Smith, incumbent, 


and Roy Leathers, candidates for so- 


TENANT APPLICATIONS 


“URGED FOR TECHWOOD 


Calhoun Eager To Lease 
Apartments to ‘Most Eligi- 
ble’ Families in’ City. 


Atlanta families who can qualify as 
tenants in Techwood Homes _ were 
urged yesterday by D. A. Calhoun, dis- 
trict supervisor of the federal govern- 
ment housing projects, to visit the 
rental offices on Merritts avenue and 
file their applications. 

“Of the 2,800 applications filed for 
apartments, approximately 50 per cent 
have been found to be ineligible be- 
cause of income limitations and for 
— reasons,” said Calhoun yester- 

ay. 

As a result, the application office 
will be continued and will be open 
from 8:30 a. m. to 6 p. m. on week 
days and from 11 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. 
on Sundays. 

Just a few more than 50 tenants 
have been accepted and have signed 
leases. They will start to move into 
their new homes on August 15, al- 
thongh the official opening of the 
project has been set for September 1. 

“It is not anticipated that all the 
apartments will be tenanted imme- 
diately,” said Mr. Calhoun. “In spite 
of the fact that more than enough 
applications have been received, the 
‘advisory committee, as well as the 
Public Works Administration’s hous- 
ing division, is confident there are a 
great number of Atlanta families more 
eligible than those who have applied, 
who are entitled to preference. We 
believe we shall hear from those fami- 
lies within the next 30 days. 

‘‘Many persons have been reluctant 
to visit us because they believe we 
have too many applications now. These 
applications are being weeded out, 


Pf 


Friendly Counsel 
By CAROLINE CHATFIELD. 


Probleme of general interest submit- 
ted by readers will be discussed tn this 
column, Correspondence invited. Your 
name held in.confidence. Write Miss 
Chatfield, care The Atlanta Constitation 


-s 


Somebody came sround_ recently 
with a facetious definition of a gen- 
tleman: “One who can entertain 
guests over the week-end without 
making any mention of money.” Ac- 
cording to this definition there aren’t 
many gentlemen left. What with the 
bit on the golf game, the wager on 
the election, taxes, the stock market, 


the state of business, the price of 
pork and potatoes, the cost of cotton 
and tobacco, international debts and 
summer trips, the man who doesn’t 
mention money to his week-end guests 
is likely to wake up Sunday morning 
and find them gone. Exclude from 
conversation a subject so close to the 
heart as money and “Homer nods.” 


Maybe a man’s gentility may- be 
gauged by his attitude toward mon- 
ey—certainly his character can. 
But it isn’t fair to black-ball a 
boy for discussing what's on_ his 
mind when he is reasonably certain 
that the minds of his guests’ are 
milling on the same matter. 


Who isn’t money-conscious, any- 
how, but children and nitwits? Sure- 


however, and we are anxious to hear | 
from anyone who believes he could | 


qualify.” 

Salary limits of families accepted as 
tenants have heen fixed at not more 
than $1,800 a year. The average ren- 
tal per room is $35.58 a month, with 
an added charge of $1.81 per room 
for complete utility charges, including 
heat, hot and cold water and electric- 
ity for lighting, cooking and refrigera- 
Techwood Homes is _ all-elec- 


Tenants are being selected after 
pains-taking investigation, to insure 
that all residents are of the class for 
which PWA housing was designed. 


LESTER ANSWERS 
GARLAND ‘ATTACK’ 


Candidate for Attorney-Gen- 
eral Declares He Did Not 


‘Forget Oath.’ 


MACON, Aug. 7.—William M. Les- 
ter, candidate for attorney general, re- 
plied Jast night to statemente he at- 
tributed to Reuben Garland, also a 
candidate for attorney, in an address 


Thursday before he Georgia Woman's | 


Democratie Club, 

“In an attack on me as the ‘killer 
of the appropriation bill,’”’ Mr. Les- 
ter said, “Mr. Reuben Garland, one 
of my opponents, has insulted mem- 
bers of the general assembly of this 
state, as it is well known that neither 
I nor any other individual member 
of the general assembly had sufficient 
power to kill any measure. 

“In the same address, Mr. Garland 
stated that publie officers should not 
‘forget their oaths.’ He overlooked 
the fact that I carried out the oath 
which I took. The law provides that 
the genera} assembly shall not pass 
an appropriation act that exceeds the 
anticipated revenue. The appropria- 
tion bill passed by the house exceeded 
the revenue as estimated by the state 
auditor more than a million dollars. 

“Whatever part I may have had in 


defeating the appropriation bill of the 


house was due to the fact I was en- 
deavoring to follow the law of this 


senator.” 


NEW POLIO CASES 
REPORTED IN AREA 


29 Dead, 412 Stricken in 
Tennessee, Mississippi, 


Georgia, Alabama. 


By the Associated Press. 
Thirteen new cases of infantile pa- 


bama—hardest hit of the four states 
in the affected area—listed only two 
new diagnoses. 


Tennessee, making a two-day report 
due to the fact the state health de- 
partment was closed Thursday for the 
election, listed seven cases for a total 
of 102; Georgia reported two for 21; 
Mississippi had four for a total of 
31, and Alabama's two cases gave 


that state 258. 


Meanwhile, Dr. J. N. Baker, state 
health officer of Alabama, reported 
that restrictions on picture shows and 
churches in Morgan county had been 
lifted with the passing of the third 
week without a new case. 


‘ 


| 
i 


} 
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One of Mississippi's new cases was 
in Wilkinson county in the southeast- 
ern part of the state, a hitherto unaf- 
fected area. 


Mrs. Fred Sicipurt 
Is Honor Guest. 


Mrs. P. D. McCarley gave a small 
luncheon Thursday in compliment to 
Mrs. Fred S. Stewart, of Little Rock, 
Ark., a former Atlantan who is rvis- 
iting Mr. and Mrs. Andrew P. Stew- 
art on Oak street in West End. 

Thursday evening Captain and Mrs. 
Robert O'Dell entertained at a fam- 
ily picnie supper honoring their cousin, 
Mrs. Stewart, last evening, and Mrs. 
John Simpson entertained informally 
at dinner Wednesday evening for the 
visitor. 

Members of the Uncle Remus 
morial Association gave a luncheon 


Tuesday at the Wren’s Nest to honor | 
Mrs. Stewart, a former vice president | 
Officers and com- | 
mittee chairmen include Mrs. A. got 

Al. 


of the organization. 


Wilson, president; Mesdames 
Hentz, Arthur Hx«azzard, Warren D. 
White, Spencer Atkinson, J. B. Mont- 
gomery, Banke Whiteman, Raymond 
O’Kelley, O. T. Camp, Morris Hirsch- 
berg, W. M. Jenks, Arthur Hale and 
others. 


For Miss Jane Lee. 


Mrs. Harrison Clarke was hostess 
yesterday at bridge-luncheon at her 
home on Dellwood drive, in honor of 


' 
i 
} 


p 
| reminders of addition and subtrac- 


| 


state and the oath which I took as | 


ly the,rich man is, however he came 
by his wealth. For he has discovered 
that he can buy everything he wants, 
leaving out love and religion. A gift- 
ed little gold-digger, putting up a 
fine imitation of the grand passion 
in return for jewels, Paris clothes, 
crossings on luxury liners and the 
like, can convince him that money 
will buy love. 

The poor man might like to lose 
his money-consciousness but he 
can’t when the bill collector in- 
stead of the postman carries his 
duns, when his home is advertised 
for taxes and the wife reminds him 
that the children’s feet are on the 
ground and that she hasn't had a 
new garment in two years. 


—_——-—_ 


The business woman who can bare- 
ly get by on her meager salary has 
to practice economies that keep her | 
mind keen to arithmetic. The lunch- 
eon allowance of 15 cents, the trips. 
to and from the office on Shank’s 
mare, the hair washings at home to 
cut the beauty-shop costs and the' 
new collars and cuffs that take the 
lace of a new costume are constant 


tion. 


No less is the widow money- 
conscious when she sits in the dark 
to save electricity, buys nine cents’ 
worth of beans to avoid paying one 
cent sales tax, uses her coffee 
grounds a second time and counts 
the strips of bacon in the pound. 


Says a wise old owl: “There's 
isn’t any substitute for money, though 
there is a substitute for every other 
material thing.” Whoever he may be, 
the time comes when a man must 
have cash. No bank credit. he calls 
on friends. No friends he falls back 
on charity. No charity to hold him 
up he holds up a stranger. Some- 
body has to pay for his bread and 
shirt—that’s certain. All along the 


line he’s money-conscious and this is, rangement 
|the reason: He can’t live without it,|Covers were placed for eight friends 


‘names are held in confidence. 
'Miss Chatfield, in care of The Con- 


‘wood avenue, S. E.. on August 2. Rev. 
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ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


HYDE PARK, N. Y., Thursday.—Even though you want it to rain it 
may not always come at just the right moment. I was very glad to have 
it rain in the night, and though there were lowering skies this morning 
1 started out to ride at 7:45. I was not happy when 20 minutes later 
floods descended from the heavens. 

I got under a tree and the dogs quickly joined me, but the tree 
proved no protection and in a few minutes | realized that | was soaked 
through, so | decided that riding home would be preferable to standing 
still, We turned homeward passing some men who had been chopping 
a fallen tree. They were sitting cozily in the covered part of their. truck 
and looked at me with friendly amusement. 

I got home, bathed and dressed and went to see my husband, whose- 
first question was: “Do you think this rain is really soaking the ground 
under the trees?” 

All I could do was to point to my still soaking hair and say: ‘I’m 
a living example of what is happening to the ground, for | tried to stand 
under a tree for protection.” 

Whereupon instead of expressing concern at my involuntary bath, he 
remarked: ‘‘That’s grand! We needed it very badly.” 

I shall be away tomorrow so | gave my orders for two days and then 
worked for an hour at the cottage. At about 11:30 we drove to a place 
back of Rhinebeck, which a friend of mine is fixing up, and spent half 
an — measuring and discussing the curtains which we selected yes- 
terday, 

Then home for luncheon, to find the usual slight changes in the 
number of guests. Two of the people I had expected had not come, 
but two others did come. One guest missed his train and arrived just 
as we were finishing lunch, so, as the President was not ready to see 
him, I settled him in the library to eat a belated lunch from a tray. 

Then I took two guests over to the cottage and now we are busy 
preparing for an indoor picnic over here tonight. I had invited the 
newspaper fraternity and a number of neighbors to come and swim and 
eat supper out of doors, but it is still cold, gray and very wet under- 
foot, so 1 think we will have our picnic indoors. Perhaps by evening we 
will find fires pleasant. 

Our climate has some of the attributes of a woman—it keeps us 


interested because it changes frequently. 


(Copyright, 1936. for The Constitution). 
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of pink garden flowers. 


of the honor guest. 
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Lreasure Hunt. 

Members of the Y. P. &. L. of St. 
Luke's Episcopal church will sponsor 
a treasure hunt on Wednesday ere- 
ning at 7:43 o'clock at the home ‘of 
Miss Lydia Stanford at 668 Cresthill 
avenue, N. E. Members are asked to 
‘bring. a fellow pirate with them to 
the hunt and 25 cents for refreshments 
for each couple. 


Mae. Cockeut’a Clues 


Mrs. Glen Cochran's Sunday ‘Schoo] 
Class was entertained at Mrs. R. B. 
Naiiens home on «ak etreet, Hills 
Park, Thursday evening. 

The devotional was read by the 
president of the class, Mre. Rufus 
‘White. After business period a s0- 
cial hour was enjoyed, and in a con- 
— |test prizes were won by Miss Ann 
| Walters and Mrs. Holbrook. 

Mrs. Poole Honored. | Present were Mesdames Glenn Coch- 

Mrs. Fred Sorrow entertained at | ran, Edd Holbrook, F, W. Brewer, 
luncheon yesterday at her home on/|J. C. McElreath, Rufus White, Sa- 
Pinetree drive in compliment to her | rah Gilbert, R. J. Walters, D. J. 
mother, Mrs. C. Lb. Poole, of Athens. | Brewer, Ovie Nash, R. B. Nation, 

The luncheon table, set entirely in| H. E. Ivey, Miss Ann and Kathryne 


green glass, was centered with an ar- | Walters. 


or die without it either. 
CAROLINE CHATFIELD. 


Problems of general interest sub- 
mitted by readers will be discussed | 
in this column. Letters unsuitable 
for publication will be answered* per- 
sonally provided they contain stamp- 
ed, self-addressed envelopes. All 
W rite | 


stitution. 


Minor~-Elalivoek. 


Miss Emma Lou Minor and Theron 
Green Holbrook were married at the 
home of the bride's parents, 1369 Glen- 


W. T. Hunnicutt officiated, and Mrs. 
Hugh Lynn Fitzgerald, sister of the 
bride, was matror of honor. 

The bride wore an ensemble of navy 
crepe with a shoulder bouquet of sweet- 
heart roses. They will reside in At- 
lanta. 


In Atlanta s 


The House of Regenstein 


History 


The report ran the total cases in | 
the four states to 412, with 20 deaths. | 


Me- | 


ralysis were reported in Tennessee, Mis- | 
sissippi and Georgia Friday, but Ala-| 
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Photograph of the first Reg- 
enstein advertisement on rec- 
ord, frem The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, Tuesday morning, 


MARCH 7, 1876 


Today +. 


The House of Regenstein was founded in the 
spring of 1871, during the reconstruction 
days. Then the new business venture showed 
faith in a village that became a great city. 


The House of Regenstein has grown and pros- 
pered with Atlanta for sixty-five years. Now, 
in 1936, two great Regenstein stores stand in 
Atlanta’s business section ... as a result of 
that faith in Atlanta. Today Regenstein is 


kmown as the Fashion Center of a great city, 
the Gate City of the South... Atlanta. 


Resensteins 


80 Whitehall 209 Peachtree 


Miss Jane Lee, of Evanston, Ill. In- 
vited were Miss Lee, Misses Helen 
Clark, Frances Spratlin, Sarah Lewis, 
Mary Lewis, Lillon Broward, Helen 
June Robert, Charlotte Ripley, Mary 


The first bale of cotton ginned here | jicjtor general. 
this season came from the farm of | 


Loving Smith. The bale weighed 545 PROTECTION IS ASKED 


pounds and sold for 11.75. : | 
LUNCH FUND PROVIDED. _ | AGAINST DYNAMITERS Ann Geisler, Kathryn Barnwell and 
SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 7.—()— ae age ig granted or eo Mrs. Gordon Kiser Jr. 
The Savannah city council granted| quest of 5. B. sen, operator of | ; 
$250 to a nutritional lunch commit-|a dairy at 85 Georgia avenue, 8. E. MAKES ITCHING STOP! 
tee to aid in providing daily hot| for protection of his shop against dy- 
lunches for undernourished schoo] | namiters, ‘ . : Get prompt relief from itch with 
children. Lassen told police one of his drivers; Black and White Ointment. Famous 
for 20 years. Also effective for pim- 
les, blemishes, dark skin. Demand 


oe had heard rumors the dairy was go- 
COURT RECESSES. ing to be blown up because of a dis- 

MOUNT VERNON, Ga., Aug. 7.| pute over milk prices. Atlanta milk/ Black and White Ointment. Trial size, 
(P)\—The Montgomery superior court;| producers and distributors agreed to/ 10c. Large can, 25c. Effective when 
which began sessions Monday, recess-| raise milk prices about two weeks used with Black and White Skin 
ed following opening of the tobacco; ago, and it was stated Lassen had| Soap. All ci everywhere,— 
imarket im near-by Vidali | (adv.) 


| followed suit only recently. 
| 
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Buy a pair to finish out the summer—and save a 
te begin with next summer 


NO MAIL-—PHONE—C. 0. D. ORDERS 


ICH’S BARGAIN BASEMENT 


pair 
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PRESBYTERIAN. 


* NORTH AVENUE P 


RESB 
Rev. Richard Orme Flinn, pastor. 


* Be. 


re M. Moffett speaks at 11 a. m. and 
. BB. 


CAPITOL VIEW PRESBYTERIAN. 


. Rev. A. Julian Warner, pastor. Worship 


11 a. m., ‘‘Dnthankfulness;"’ 8 p. m., 
Bympathetic Soldier.’’ 


COVENANT PRESBYTERIAN. 
Dr. Herman L. Turner, minister. 
11 a. m., Weaver Marr, guest speaker. 


OAKHURST PRESBYTERIAN. 

Rev. Rusesil F. Johnson, minister. 

8. G. Stukes preaches 11 a. m. 
gomery speaks 8 p. m. 


WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN. 
Worship 11 a. m., 
Jesus,’’ Rev. Peter Marshall: 8 
“Playing at Religion,’ Rev. Sidney A. 


INMAN PARK PRESBYTERIAN. 
i Charlies L. Smith, pastor. 
a 
People. 


DRUID HILLS PRESBYTERIAN. 
Sermons 11 a. m., “The Christian 
God's Truth:"' & 
Christian Growth." 
Tenney. 
ROOK SPRING PRESBYTERIAN. 
. R. T.. Gillespie, pastor. Services 
m., Rev. 0. N. Caldwell. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN. 


- William V. Gerdner, pastor, preaches 
a. m. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN. 
Rev. Stuart R. Oglesby, pastor. Worship 
1l a. m., sermon by Rev. John Melton: 6:34 
Dp. m., address by W. J. O'’Callagahan. 


PEACHTREE ROAD. 
Rev. EB. T. Wilson, pastor. 


Service, 11 
a. m. 
WEST END PRESBYTERIAN. 
Rev. H. B. Wade, pastor. Preaching by 
Dr. W. C. Robinson, 11 a. m.. ‘‘The . 
Ferpent the Type of (Christ.’’ 


GORDON STREET PRESBYTERIAN. 
Rer, Harold Shields, pastor, preaches: 
®. m. and 8 p. m. 


EPISCOPAL. 


CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
Charlies F. Schililng, rector Ser. 
a. m., by Dean Raimundo de Ovies. 


CATHEDRAL OF S&T. PHILIP. 
Rev. A. J. Mikell, bishop; Rev 
mundo de Ovries, dean: Rer. C. 
canon. Communion, & a. m.: 
a. m., by Canon Charles F. Schi 


Rai- 
sermon, 11 
lling. 


ST. JOHN'S. 
(College Park.) 
Sermon by Mrs. Sauls at 11 a. m. 


HOLY COMFORTER. 
Sermon, & p. m. 
ST. TIMOTHY OHAPEL. 
Communion, 11 a. m. 
CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION. 
: Dr. G. W. Gasque, rector Communion, 
1.30 a. m.; sermon, 11 a. m. 


ST. LUKE'S. 

S a.m. Sermon by Rev. 
“This Business of Going 
ff we 


METHODIST. 


TRINITY METHODIST. 
Rev D. C. Starnes Sermon 
“The Challenge of Change.’’ 


Communion, 
B. Wilmer. 
Church,”’ 


0. 
to 


ll a, 


ST. PAUL METHODIST. 
Lee Allgood, pastor. 
“Our (reat High 


Sermons: 


Services 


Dr. 
Cc. D. Mont- 


“The Originality of 


oe an 
Gates. 


Services 
m., Rev. Firly Baum; 8 p. m., Young 


Brazen | 


ws 


and | 
Pp. m., ‘Directions; for | 
Preaching by Dr. B. K. | 


“Can Any Good Thing Come Out of Naza- 
reth?”’ & p.m., ‘When a Man Is a Man.”’ 


PATTILLO MEMORIAL METHODIST. 
(Decatur. ) 


tur, 

Rer. Robert L. Armor preaches, 10:50 
a.m., “A Dissatisfied Man:"’ 8 p.m., ‘‘Can 
Godly Men Fall From Grace?’ 

WESLEY MEMORIAL METHODIST. 

Rev. W. H. Boring, pastor. Preaching, 11 
a.m. and 8 p. m. 


BETHANY METHODIST. 
(Grove Park.) 

B. ¥. Fraser, pastor. Preaching, 11 a. m., 
by Rev. A. J. Penn; & p.m., by Rev. D. OC. 
Starnes. 

% —- — 
ST. JOHN METHODIST. 
_ W. H. Clark, pastor. Services: 11 
.. “Christianity’s Common Possession ;’’ 
.m., college day program. 


ENGLISH AVENUE METHODIST. 
Rey, J. J. Blanks, pastor. Preaching, 11 
a.m., by Rev. J. E. Cook; 7:30 p. m. by 
Rev. W. B. Reeves. 


i 
i 
| 


11 | 
+11 a. 


| “Take 
| Hays, 


| Rer. 

m Bae 
’| Last Mile of the Way;’’ 7:45 p. m., 

'ecy’s Place in Practical Christianity.’’ 


; 
' 


Priest:’’ | 


‘Laying Aside Every Weight,’’ by | 


L. Hickman. 
GRACE METHODIST. 
Dr. W. A. Shelton, pastor. Sermons: 
a. m., ‘Understanding Through 
tion,’’ by Dr. Lester Rumble: 8 p. 
“Born of God,’’ by Dr. Vivian L. 


-—--—-— 


m. 
Bray. 


DECATUR FIRST .METHODIST. 
BE. L. Secrest will speak at 11 a. 
Rer Milton Richardson, supply 
preaches 8 p. m. 
PARK STREET METHODIST. 
Rey. Fred L. Glisson, pastor. Sermons: 
ii a. m., ‘“‘Life’s Platform;’ 8 p. m., 
‘Conquering Life.’’ 


MARTHA BROWN MEMORIAL. 
W. T. Hunnicutt, pastor. Preaching 
m. and 8 p. m. 


em 


Dr. 
11 a. 


UNDERWOOD METHODIST. 
D. Swagerty, minister. Worship 10:55 
a. m., “Your Psalm of Life;'’ & p, m. 
Rev, Lyman Barger interprets ‘‘The Last 
Supper.”’ 
GLENN MEMORIAL METHODIST. 
Dr. R. A. Schermerhorn preaches 11 a, m. 


—_————/? 


EPWORTH METHODIST. 
Sermons: 10:50 a. m., “‘The Mystery of 
Godliness:"* & p. m., 
of Measure."’ 


PONCE DE LEON METHODIST. 
Elmer €. Dewey, minister. Sermons: 11 
e. m. by Professor J. R. Van Pelt; 7 
Dp. m. Vespers. 


-_- ~~, 


PEACHTREE ROAD METHODIST. 
Lee Hale, pastor. Worship 11 a. m., 
Relieve in the Holy Ghost:’’ young 

7:30 p. m, led by Ezra Sellars. 


A 
ery 
people 
DRUID HILLS METHODIST. 
John Brandon Peters preaches, 10:55 
‘Jesus’ Last Anointment;’’ 8 p. m., 
Last Sermon.”’ 


Ir. 
am., 
“Jesus: 
INMAN PARK METHODIST. 
Luther Bridgers, pastor, preaches 11 
‘*Temptation.*’ 


Yr. 


a. m., 


SYLVAN HILLS METHODIST. 
Yr. HA. Maxey, pastor. Services, 11 a. m., 


1] 
Participa- | 


; 


| "What Wait I 


m. | 
pastor, | 


i 


| 


i 11 a. 


| Greenway; 
_ Daris, 


i111 a 
F. Schilling, | 


| Some 
| quainted With 


"| pastor, 


| “*Moses Is 
| Over Jordan; 


Noble Belle; 8 p. 


a. m., 
“A Wrong Standard: p. m., 


METHODIST PROTESTANT 


CENTENARY. 
T. M. Luke, pastor. 
Rev. Thomas Jasper Luke, 


Serman 11 a. 


Rev. 
*‘Belf- 


m., by 
Bound."’ 
SYLVYAN HILLS METHODIST 
PROTESTANT. 
Oscar Bruce Tally, minister. Morning 
service, Rev. R. E. Liorens in charge; ere- 
ning, ‘‘A Call to Faith and Repentance.” 


BAPTIST. 


DRUID HILLS BAPTIST. 
Louie D. Newton preaches 11 a. m., ‘Go 
and Wash, and Thou Shalt Be Clean; 8 p. 
m., ‘‘Christ Jesus and Him Crucified.’ 


GRANT PARK BAPTIST. 
Rev. B. M. Altman, pastor. 
Rush preaches 11 a. m., 
oe i ae 


“The Test of 
“The Folly of 


8. 
Faithfulness;’ 
Neglect.”’ 
INMAN PARK BAPTIST. 
. F. lowe, pastor. 
and 8 p. m. Message by Rev. Joe Burten, 
AVENUE BAPTIST. 
minister, preaches at 


CAPITOL 
W. HA. Major, 
m. ands p. m. 


Dr. 


_- 


FIRST BAPTIST. 
Dr. Ellis A. Fuller, pastor. 
Christie speaks 11 a. m. and 8 


SOUTH DECATUR BAPTIST. 
Robert Lamkin, minister Services 
m.. ‘‘Separation, Consecration and 
Exaltation;’’ 7:30 p. m., ‘“‘He That Shall 
Not Walk in Darkness.’’ 


Rer. 


GORDON STREET BAPTIST. 
Preaching by pastor, W. H. Faust, 11 a. 
m., ‘Keep Your Hand to the Plow;"’ 8A. m., 
‘The Good Samaritan.’’ om 
COLLEGE PARK BAPTIST. 
Rev. James L. Baggott, pastor. Dr. 
8. Raileys preaches 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 


J. 


CALVARY BAPTIST. * 
8. V. Fields. pastor, Preaching 11 
and 8 p. m. 


oo 


Rev. 
a. m. 


EUCLID AVENUE BAPTIST. 
Samuel A. Cowan, pastor. Preaching, by 
Rev. Walter F. Pate, 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 


McDONALD MEMORIAL BAPTIST. 
Services: ]1 a. m., “‘Jesus Only;’’ 8 p. m., 
Ye Away the Stone.’’ Rey. S&S. O. 
pastor. 
ATLANTA BAPTIST. 
McLarty, pastor. Services: 


NORTH 
George 
m., ‘‘Nothing Hath Failed 


WEST END BAPTIST. 

A. Cooper, pastor. L. P. Wilson 
Jt a. m., “‘A Little Study of 
Tailk;:’’ 8-5. m., ‘Getting « Ac- 
Simeon."’ 


Dr. M. 
speaking: 
Big 


FIRST BAPTIST. 

(Hapeville. ) 

Worship, 11 a. m.. Rev. 

preaching: ‘Scattering, 

Holding, Yet Losing;’’ 
For ?*’ 


Z. E. Barron, 
Yet In- 


creasing - a 


KIRKWOOD BAPTIST. 
Rev. Courtney Oakes, preaching: 11 a. m., 
Dead, Therefore Arise and Go 
8 p. m., “*‘The Heroic High- 
wayman.’”’ 

CAPITOL VIEW BAPTIST. 

W. Lee Cutts, pastor. 11 a. m., Rey. 
m.. Rev. J: T. Widener. 
MERRITTS AVENUE BAPTIST. 
Rev. H. J. Aycock, pastor. Sermons: 
m., “‘Shall We Live Again?’’ 8 p. m., 
‘Instantaneous Salvation.”’ 


CENTER HILL BAPTIST. 
Walker, pastor. Morning: ‘‘Church 
evening, ‘‘How Far Will Sin 


R. D. 
Membership;’’ 
Lead?’’ 


COOPER STREET BAPTIST. 

M. Gillam, pastor. Service, 11 
‘The Revival We Need Today;'’ 7:45 
‘Weighed and Wanting.’’ 


Paul 


MORNINGSIDE BAPTIST. 
Preaching, 11 a. m., by Dr. 
preaching, 8 p. m., 
pastor. 


Norman 
” “Bae 


SECOND-PONCE DE LEON BAPTIST. 
Dr. Rrland Knight, pastor. Dr. Arthur 
Hale Gordon preachés, 11 a. m. 
JACKSON HILL BAPTIST. 
Preaching, 11 a. m. and 8 p. m., by 
D. B. Gray, in absence of -the pastor, 
A. T. Allen, 


Dr. 
Dr. 


— eee 


WESTERN HEIGHTS BAPTIST. 
Rey. W. P. Allison, pastor. Sermons: 
11 a. m., ‘‘Obedience and Power:’’ 8 p. m., 

‘The Best Things of Life Still Stand."’ 


Rev. Charles? 


Living God Morin 

fairs of This World; Pp 

Who Believed in Christ & 

What the Bible Teaches About the Only 
Faith That Saves.’ 


OAKHURST BAPTIST. 

Rer. A. B. Couch, pastor, Sermons: i1 
a. m., “Life Really Starts, Not Stops, at 
the Grave:” 8 p. m., “How You and I 
Can Help Make the World Better.’’ 


BAPTIST TABERNACLE. 

Dr. W. H. Knight, pastor. Sermons; 
10:30 a. m., “‘The Lordship of Jesus as the 
New Testament Writers Saw It; 17:30 
p. m., “The Second Coming of Christ in 
Relation to the Great Tribulation.”’ 


PRIMITIVE BAPTIST. 


BETHANY PRIMITIVE BAPTIST. 
Preaching 8 p. m. by Elder J, A. Monsees, 
pastor. 


GLAZENER MEMORIAL PRIMITIVE 
BAPTI 


the pastor, Ww. W. Riner, 


8 p. m. 


—— 


CHRISTIAN. 


GRANT PARK CHRISTIAN. 
Owen Still, pastor. Sermons, 9:45 a 
and 8 p. m. 


Preaching . by 
1 a. m. and 


GROVE PARK CHRISTIAN. 
.Owen Still, pastor. Sermons, ll 
and 6 p. m. 


LONGLEY AVENUE CHRISTIAN. 

W. Wiegmann, minister. Sermons: 11 
‘‘A Voice Crying, Make Ready;’’ 8 
“The Kingdom Grows.”’ 


F. 
Mis 
Pp. m., 

CAPITAL VIEW CHRISTIAN. 

Frank LL. Adams, minister. Sermons: 11 
a. m., ‘‘The Wise and Foolish Virgins;”’ 8 
p. m., ‘‘The Rich Young Man.”’ 

EAST ATLANTA CHRISTIAN. 


Rey. Johnson preaches at 11 a. m. 
7:4 >. mm. 


and 


a ee 


PEACHTREE CHRISTIAN. 
Ministers, Dr. L. O. Bricker and Rey. 


Worship 10:50 a. m., | 


‘ila. 


| H. C. Hale, 


COLONIAL HIITLS BAPTIST. 
J. M. Hendler, pastor. Service, 11 a. m., 
‘"The Second Person of the Trinity, or the | 


- —— 


i 


Almost fifty years ago Myron 
E. Freeman began selling fine 
diamonds, watches and silver- . : 
ware to the people of Atlanta. 
Through adherence to old- 
fashioned principles of sound 
quality and honest value the 
firm which he founded has 
grown from a modest begin- 
ning to become one of the 
city’s outstanding institutions. 


Myron E. Freeman & Bro. 


JEWELERS 


103 Peachtree Street 
One of the South’s Outstanding Stores 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
; 


| lined, 


| Oakshette, 


Rev. 


Robert W. Burns. Morning chimes over 
WSR from 9:10 to 9:30. Morning worship 
10:55 with sermon by Dr. Bricker entitled, 
‘For the Health of Thr Soul.”’ 


EAST POINT CHRISTIAN, 
Ernest A. Miller, pastor, preaches: 
m., ‘‘For. Himself,’’ and at 8 p. m. 


Rev, 
11 a. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN. 
Rev. C. R. Stauffer, minister. 
19:50 a. m., ‘‘Heaven;’’ 8 p. m., 
and Reaping.”’ 


Sermons: 
‘Sowing 


LAKEWOOD CHRISTIAN. 
C. C. Stauffer, minister. 
m. and 7:30 p. m. 


Services, 


DECATUR CHRISTIAN, 
L. Garrison, minister. Worship, 
; . ‘*The Supreme Challenge;’’ 8 p. m., 
‘*‘Beyond Heartbreak.’’ 


LUTHERAN. 


GRACE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN. 

Rev. <A. Lindeman, guest preacher, 
preaches 11 a. m., ‘‘How Jesus Proved Him- 
self to Be the Light of the World.” 


---- @ 


THE 
Donald A. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
REDEEMER. 

Dr. John L. 

Spann speaks 11 a. 


Yost, 
m., 


pastor. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. 
(Kirkwood. ) 
Rev. George F. Hart preaches 11 a. m. 


CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


‘SEMINOLE AVE. CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
: B 


C. Preaching 


; Goodpasture, minister. 
oe a F 


and a 
GRANT PARK CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
James H. McBroom, minister. Preaching 
m., ‘Goals for the New Fiscal Year;’’ 
8 p. m., ‘Fruits Worthy of Repentance.”’ 

WEST END CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

Preaching 11 a. m. and 8 p. Mm. 
minister. 


o-—-——s 


PENTECOSTAL. 


FIRST PENTECOSTAL HOLINESS. 

Preaching 11 a. m. and p. m. by as- 
sistant pastor, L. L. Tryon. 

APOSTOLIC TABERNACLE. 

Preaching by pastor 11 a. Mm, 
p. m. at gospel tent, Crew and Gle 
Rer. Harry Williams, of Chicago. 
Paul T. Barth, pastor. 


by 


by 
Rev. 


—--s 


WEST END. 
Preaching 11 a. m. and 7:30 p 
Gladys Chappell, evangelist, Rev. 
Reed, pastor. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


FIRST OCHURCH. 
‘Spirit,’ 11 a. m. 


ee 


m. 
ef 


Subject, 


SECOND CHURCH. 
Subject, ‘‘Spirit,’’ 11 a. m. 


DECATUR SOCIETY. 


Subject, ‘‘Spirit,’’ 11 a. m. 


SALVATION ARMY. 


TEMPLE CORPS. 
Services: 11 a. m., Major and Mrs. Gear- 
ing, speakers: & p. ™., Major and Mrs, 


Gearing, speakers. 


FULTON OORPS. 
11 a. m.. Mrs. Captain Ingoe, 


ices: 
ins io Mrs. Adjutant Shipp, 


speaker; 8 p. M., 
speaker. 
BELLWOOD CORPS, 

Services: 11 a. m., “‘young people 
corps, speakers; 8 p. mM., Captain Mildred 
Mockabee, speaker. 

LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS. 

Services: 11 a. m., Captain Herbert Rob- 
ins, speaker; & p. m., tent revival service, 
Captain H. Robins, speaker. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS INTERDENOM. 
INATIO 


L, 


pastor. Services, 


Rev. H. E. McBraver, 
1L a. m. and 8 p. m. 


CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL. 
Rev. R. Wiley Scott, pastor. Service, 


(11 a. m., “An Pxcursion in the World of 


Nature.”’ 


RADIO CHURCH. 


Dr. Witherspoon Dodge, leader. Meeting 


‘on roof garden of Ansley hotel Sunday mort- | 


11:15 o'clock. Subject, ‘‘Stream- 
Air-conditioned, De Luxe Liberality, 
Unlimited.’’ 


ORATORY OF ST. MICHAEL THE 
ARCHANGEL. 
Liberal Catholic. 
Bucharist, missa cantata, and healin 
service, 10:45 a. m. Rev. Father James 
rector. 


—_——— 


ST. JOHN'S EVANGELICAL AND 
REFOR 
Worship, 


ing at 


Rev. H. A. Dewald, pastor. 


il a. M. 


INMAN PARK CHURCH OF GOD. 
H. Hutchins Ward, minister, preaches, 


10:50 a. m.. ‘‘Who We Are, What We Stand 
For, 


and Why?’ 8 p. m., “The \Bible.”’ 


-_- 


FIRST UNIVERSAL SPIRITUALIST. 
Service, 7:45 p. m. Rev, Nettie Dates, 
Corrie Miller, pastors. 


CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY 
ALLIANCE. 


Sermons, li a. m. and 8 p. m. by Rev. 


F. L. Squires, pastor. 


CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 
Atlanta. 

Service, 7:30 p. m. 
East Point. 

Service, 7:30 p. m. 


Thefts From Brother 
Charged to Man Here 


Accused of burglarizing his own 
brother’s home, Grady Durand, 
white, was indicted on two counts 
yesterday by the Fulton grand jury. 

Durand was charged with steal- 
ing an electric iron and clock from 
M. R. Durand, of 580 Griffin street, 
and a radio from the residence of 
L. W. Dempsey, of 839 Kennedy 
street. The Durands are brothers, 
attaches at the solicitor general’s of- 
fice said. 

Homer Hanie, white, was indicted 
on a charge of using profane lan- 
guage to O. H. Pendley, former sec- 
retary of the Atlanta police depart- 
ment, who is now a patrolman, in 
the presence of Mrs. Nell Bohannon, 
of 400 Cooper street. 

Fifteen true bills were returned 
by the grand jury. 


as 


\h 5 


November 14 marks the natal day 
of Mrs. William T. Healey, one of 
Atlanta and the south’s most promi- 

aent women. 

mm 8 The Sun in 

1 Scorpio shows de- 

termination, en- 

versatility, 

, inven- 

genius. It 

makes for smooth- 

ness and subtle- 

ty. 

The Moon-Mars 
position 
great courage, 


tical, 


renturous, 
The 
Wranus 


fen the will. 
gives 


Pierson. and altruism; 


concentrative ability. 
The Sun-Saturn position adds 

ganizing ability, fitting her for 

sponsible positions. | 


cheerfulness, 
fine arte. 


undertakings. 


The Sun-Mercury position 


Alpheratz and Andromeda’s Head, 
fortunate fixed stars, in this chart, 
give honor and preferment. There is 
Intellectuality and independence. 


compiled by Bernice Denton Pierson, 


' the ability to teli 
' tell 


said yesterday. 


|in the tower,” 
| past as many as 500 have been con- 


ogers. Mrs. ‘Pierson does not profess 
fortunes, to 


the future, o1 to solve 
plete end accurate rendition of 


position of the Sun and planets at the 


ouf, according 
astrology. 


to the strict rules of 
All you have to do is to 


self-addressed, stamped 
gether with 10 cents in 
the mailing cost. You 
ceive through the mail 
nent facts* which deal 
with the Sun at the time of your birth, 
called a Sun chart, and with this Sun 
chart, a series of numbers which will 
enable you to ideutify the planetary 


envelope, 


will then re- 
certain 


interpretations, which will be publish- | 


ed in The Constitution each day, deal- | 
| 
et on the day of your birth, according ' 


ing with the influence of a given plan- 


gives) 
It | 
denotes one prac- | 
enterpris- | 
ing, generous, full | 
of energy and ad-| 


Satur n- | 

position | 
tends to strength- | 
It | 
intuition | 
it | 
denotes powerful | 


or- | 
re- | 


The Venus-Mercury position gives 
love of music and the. 


The Sun-Mars position gives intense | 
enthusiasm and the ability to finish | 
‘accordiag to the rules of astrology, 
gives | 
good memory and concentration. This | 
position also tends to make more po- | 
tent the mental faculties, giving great | 
adaptability, quickness of comprehen- | 
sion and the power to respond to the| 
mental requirements of the situation. | 


‘numbers. 


' ‘ get y I m plete astrolog- : 
> . rat rr e . } Pe ch pra : be | ho ght. 
ical forecast through The Constitution, | — shee . 


one of America’s best known astro]-| 


fore- | 
personal | 
problems, but she can give you a com-| *® 
the bors 
| nancial 
time of your birth, carefully worked | 


| way. 
perti- | 
astrologically | 


| ing your 
fill in the coupon below inclosing a/| 
tO~ |. mass 
coin to cover | , 


“Tet Your Stars Guide You’ 
By BERNICE DENTON PIERSON, Foremost American Astrologer. 
“Heaven's golden alphabet—And ae that runs may read.”—Young. 


- 


ATLANTA’S WHO’S WHO IN THE ZODIAC. 
MRS. WILLIAM T. HEALEY. 


to the cuies of astrology. When you 
have checked each of your numbers 
your forecast will be complete. 


Mrs. Bernice Denton Pierson, At- 
lanta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 
Please prepare astrological fore- 

‘ast, according to the rules of as- 

trology, of the birth date submit- 

ted below and return to the name 

and address given. I enclose: 
1. Self-addressed, stamped en- 

velope. es 
2. Ten cents in stamps or coin 

to cover mailing cost. 


Birthday ... 


Name 


Street Address 


City and State cecccovcsesseses 


You may obtain as many as 
trological forecasts as you wisa 
for your family and friends. There 
ig nothing to do except send in 
the birth date, address and 10 
cents in stamps or coin to cover 
the cost of mailing, in accordance 
with this coupon. 


eee 


Planetary Interpretations. 


Below are planetary indications, 
one of which may apply to your fore- 
east. civery dav these interesting 1n- 
terpretations will be published, descrip- 
tive of the influence of the planets at 


the time of your birth. 


| muters’ 


East 
'Q2hearts Pass 
'to insist on a nef trump contract. 


should have raised the hearts to three, | 
the | 


Your aétro-| 


| 
: 


logical forecast includes a sun chart) 


and plavetary interpretations, 


desig: | 


nated by numbers on your sun chart. | 
Watch carefully day by day for your) 


-——--— 


greatest hindrance comes 
dreaming and not 

You should learn 
to overcome this tendency. You are quick 
to learn and will profit by your mistakes. 
You should beware of strangers and do not 
place confidence in a hard-luck story or 
proposition without first investigating. 

No. 104——You are unhappy in the wrong 
atmosphere You ar? restless and will prob- 
ably make many changes throughout your 
Yon should develop your qualities of 
diplomacy and forbearance. Your best fi- 
investments would be in tried and 
proven bonds rather than real estate. 


712—Your 
too much day 


No, 
through 


Plan wars and means of increas- 
income, but avoid a tendency to 
extravagant or premature spending. 
1102—You possess the ability to 
wealth, but sometimes you do not 
go abont it in a determined and 
You are terribly annoyed over trifles. 
Beware of speculative ventures or get-rich- 
quick schemes for they will be unfortunate 
for you. Your best investments are in reai 
estate and large, substantial corporation. 
Guard the health and welfare of those in 
your domestic environment. 

No. 905—There is no one more sincere 
and true in matters of affection than you. 
You should avoid a tendency toward jealousy. 
Children are fond of you. Avoid specula- 
tion. A favorable time to advance your 
position and worldly § status. Harmonious 
rélations with employers signified. 


property. 


rash, 
No. 


“YOUR FIGURE, MADAME!’ | 


By IDA JEAN KAIN. 


DESSERTS FOR REDUCERS. 

What do you miss most in a slim- 
ming diet? 
—jit’s dessert! The delectable carbohy- 


f 


} 


Don’t teH-me, let me guess | 


drates make eat-| 


ing a_ pleasure 
even when you're 


not hungry. Des- | 


serts 
in calories, which 


res the cer | 
leaves the reducer | 1 tsp. honey, spread honey over grape- 


little margin for 


come high | 


the foods needed | 


for health 
beauty. 
However, even 
desserts may be 
chosen with dis- 
erimination to- 
ward calor ies. 
Here 
low-¢alorie 


and 


des- 


are ew! |: 
i a few | rice, 


serts plan ned’ 


with the deliber- 
ate intention of 
keeping you away from the 500 cal- 
ories of pie a la mode. 

Banana Whip—2 


IDA JEAN KAIN 


tbsp. lemon juice. 
100 calories. 


Strawberry Shortcake—1 small bis- 


‘cuit, 1 1-3 cup fresh strawberries, 2 


tbsp. sugar. This is a single serving, 
and contains 250 calories. 


Orange Sherbert—1 1-2 cups milk, 
3-4 cup orange juice, 1 tbsp. lemon 
juice, 3 tbsp. sugar. Serving, 1-2 cup 
—contains 100 calories, 


Pineapple Iee—1-2 cup crushed 
pineapple, 1-4 cup sugar, 2 tbsp. lemon 


juice, 1-2 cup water. 
One-half cup contains 260) calories. 
Peach Shortcake—Sponge 4 ake, 2- 
inch sector, 2 peaches, crusheied tbsp. 


sar. 
*Single serving—250 calories. 


ee Re NE ED 


‘RESIDENTS’ IN TOWER 


ARE FEWEST IN YEARS 


The unusually small populatién of | 


Fulton tower will be reduced further 


in the Fulton criminal court, Arthur 
J. Elliott, of the solicitor’s office, 


“Only 285 prisoners, the smallest 
number in many years, are now held 
Elliott said. “In the 


9° 


fined there at one time. 


FINCH ORDERED HELD 


IN SLAYING OF CARSON | 


George Finch, 48, of Bolton, Ga., 
arraigned in recorders court yester- 
day afternoon on charges of “suspi- 
cion of murder,” was ordered held for 


the grand jury on a charge of murder | 


by Recorder A. W. Callaway. A tech- 
nical charge of murder against Fineh’s 
daughter, Inez, 19, was dismissed. 
Finch is held for the fatal shooting 
of Grady Carson, 34, of 348 1-2 Fair 


day night in a restaurant located at 
the same address. 


: bananas, 2 egg) 
| whites, 1 tbsp. confectioner’s sugar, 1| 
Serving, 3-4 cup— | 


‘street. S. E.. which oceurred Wednes- 


Las? |Banana whip 
Monday when 52 jail cases are tried | 


Baked Custard—1 cup milk, 1 egg, 
2 tbs. Sugar, seasoning. 
Serving, 1-2 cup—75 calories. 


Prune Whip—1 ¢up prune pulp, 4. 


egg whites, 
lemon juice. 
One-half cup—75 calories. 


2 tbsp. sugar, 1-2 tsp. 


Toasted Grapefruit—1-2 grapefruit, 


fruit and toast lightly under broiler. 
One serving—-85 calories, 


Baked Banana—1l banana, 1-2 tbsp. | 
15 | 


lemon juice, remove skins; bake 
minutes in moderate oven. 
One serving—100 calories, 


Rice Pudding—1-4 ¢up uncooked 
2 eggs, 1 cup milk, 2 tbsp. sugar, 
1-2 tsp. vanilla, 1-4 tps. salt, ° 


One-half cup—130 calories. 


Pie contains about 100 calories per 
inch, and the average serving of three 
inches contains 300 calories. Angel 
cake and sponge cake may be included 
in the reducer’s: dessert list, since 


angel cake contains 150 calories in a | 
three-ingh section and sponge cake 200 | 


calories. Cake with 
runs higher in calories. 
recipes. 
Balanced Reducing Menu. 

Breakfast. Calories. 
Fresh berries a 
On dry cereal 
Whole milk, 3-4 glass 
Sugar, 1 heaping tsp. 
Coffee, 1 tsp. cream 
1 rounded tsp. sugar 


Save these 


Luncheon. 
Tomato juice, 4 oz. 
Cold meat sandwich (mustard) 
Fruit 
Tea, 1 lump sugar 


Dinner. 
Roast lamb 
Mint jelly. 1 tsp. 
Garden peas 
Large vegetable salad (vinegar) 
3-4 cup 
Iced tea, 1 heaping tsp. sugar 


Total calories for day 
Your dietitian. 
IDA JEAN KAIN. 


Sanam 


icing, however, | 


Send a large self-addressed, 
stamped envelope toe Ida Jean 
Kain, in care of The Constitution, 
for the “Vegetarian Reducing 
Menus.” 


(Copyright, 1986, for The Constitution.) 


START TODAY 


Trained Masseuses and Instructress 
Sound Diet Advice. 
Guest Demonstration—No Obligation 


ROSENDAHL’S 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., WA. 6239 


| still necessary for his contract. 


| 
| 


I 
' 
} 


You | 
| should always be cautious about purchasing 


earnest | 


two-way three bid, this hand is ideal | 


| 
| 
| 


' 


i 
| 
j 


a0 | 


| £0 


Culbertson on 
Contract 


ly ELY CULBERTSON, 
World’s “hiaie Player and Greatest 


AN EASY THROW-IN PLAY. 

Yesterday I published a letter from 
a gentieman who offered, nay insist- 
ed, on being my “contract spy,’ point- 
ing out the fact that he, much better 


than I, could circulate in bridge cir- 
cles of different types and send me 
human interest letters and stories. I 
did not have space in yesterday's col- 
umn to thank him properly, but now 
I take pieasure in expressing my ap- 
preciation Some men require a_ body- 
guard. My own pressing need, I now 
realize, was an A-l, indefatigable spy 


wring to work for the improvement | 
of his fellow players, instead of filthy 


cash. 
Here is anothei 


contract which he has sent 


e: 
East, dealer. 

Both sides vulnerable. 
East-West 30 »n score, 


The bidding: 


South 
Pass 


West 
1 no trump 
2 no trump 


1 spade 


Pass 
course 


Pass 


West, of 


was quite 


which was enough for game on 
30 part-score. East also was at fault 
for not insisting on 
major suits, by bidding 
over two no trump 
alone who _ proceeded 
out of the play. 
North opened the 10 of clubs. 


original fourth best, the three. North 
proceeded to cash his entire club suit, 
but South was blocked with the long 
club. Now North shifted to the spade 
eight, dummy played the nine, South 
the jack, and declarer the king. The 


successf-1] heart finesse allowed declar- | 


er to run off dummy’s suit for five 
tricks, Juring which South was getting 
into deep water with his di@cards. On 
the third and fourth heart he let go 
diamonds, but when 
played, he had the unhappy choice of 
chucking his good ciub, unguarding the 
spade qyueen, or (unthinkable) letting 
the diamond ace. He chose the 
first named as th» only one that might 
not be-tatal. With only the A-10 of 
spades and the 10 of diamonds left in 
dummy, and six tricks already home, 


declarer should not have had the elight- | 


taking the two tricks 
A dia- 
mond would have {creed South on lead 
and made him surrender both spade 
tricks to dummys tenace. Certainly, 
judging by Souths revealing discards, 
this chance was much better than the 
one actually taken; the declarer laid 
down ‘he spade ace on the remote 
chance that the jack would drop. It 
didn't. 


est trouble in 


TODAY’S QUESTION. 
Question: What is the correct open- 
ing bid on the following hand. dealer 
vulnerable? 


AT W963 @AKQI97T53 BA 


Answer: If you are using the new 


diamond bid. 
is the best 


for an openiny three 
Otherwise one diamond 
bid. 


Write your bridge troubles and 
problems to Ely Culbertson, care 
of The Atlanta Constitution, in- 
cluding a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 


(Copyright, 1936, for The Constitution.) 


EXPERTS FAIL; BOYS SUCCEED 


A truant Rhesus monkey that out- | 


witted Toledo zoo officials for five 
days fell victim to a trap laid by 
three children and was captured. 


S WGST uss 


6:00 A. M.—The Eye-Opener. 

6:30—The Ramblin’ Kid. . 

6:45—Male Vocalists. 

7 :00——-Songs of the Range. 

7:15—Musi¢cal Sundial. 

&:00—Atlanta Bible institute. 

8:15—CONSTITUTION NEWS BROADCAST 

8:20—Fred Feibel at the organ, CBS 

8:30-—-Richard Maxwell, CBS. 

8:45—Briarcliff Pickups. ° 

9:00—Olympic Pole Vault, CBS. 

9:30—Let’s Pretend, CBS. 

10:00—Olympic 3,000-Meter Steeplechase, 
CBS. 


10:235—Salon Interfhde, CBS. 
10:30—Columbia’s Coneert Hall, CBS, 
11:00—The Bluebirds, CBS. 
11:15—Orientale, CBS. 
11:30—Musical Pickups, 
12:00—Noonday Songs. 

12:15 P. M.—Blue Ridge Hillbillies. 
12:30—Sidewalk Snoopers. 
12:45—Health Talk. 

‘00O—Al Roth and His Syncopators, 
‘20—Madison ensemble, CBS. 
‘45—Christian Science program, 


CBS. 


example of com-. 


:(00—Down by Herman’s, CBS. 
-30—‘‘Cornfields to Harlem,’’ negro day 
at Great Lakes Exposition,’’ CBS. 

X0—Ann Leaf at the organ, CBS 
20—Isle of Dreams, CBS. 

:00—Olympic Games Resume, CBS. 
15—Front, Page Dramas. 
30—Angelo Vitale’s band, CRS. 
i5—Charlie Barnet’s orchestra, 
is—The Oleanders, CBS 
30—Press-Radio News, CBS. 
35—Interlude. 

10—Dixie Motor Club. 
ii—Souvehirs of Song. 
00—Sports Review. 
i3—Jimmy Farrell, CBS, 
15—Briarcliff Reveries. 

30—Dinner concert, CBS. 

is—‘‘The Situation in Spain,’’ CBS. 
00—Tavern quartet. 

15—Saturday Swing Session, CBS. 
:'30—Columbia Workshop, CBS. 
00—To be announced. 


wile et 


CBS. 


North | 
Pass | 
Pass | 


wrong | 
He) 


one of his two) 
three hearts) 
But it was West | 

to make hash | 


South | 
won with the king, and returned his! 


the fifth was) 


15—Modern Melodies. 

30—Salon Moderne, CBS. 

‘(00—Your Hit Parade and Sweepstakes, 
CBS. 

(00—Sports Review. 

‘05—Bob Crosby’s orchestra, CBS. 

:-20—Hal Kemp's orchestra. 

‘00—CONSTITUTION NEWS BROADCAST 

‘O5—Jan Garber’s orchestra, CBS. 

-30—Benny Goodman's orchestra, 

2:00—Sign off. 


WAT L icy 
Kilocycles 
7:00 A. M.—The Good 
4:00}—Hillbilly Holiday. 
1i—Jimmy Kemper. 
9:30—Shades of Blue. 
¥:445—Rhrthmatics. 
:0—Rev. Boring. 
-30—History and music 
O0—Spanish. 
‘30—Let's Dance. 
45—Day and Night Cowboys. 
2:15 P. M.—Lon and Lee. 
°:3)--Midday Merrr-Go-Round, 
‘00—Marimba melodies. 
15—Grenadiers. 
30—Ballads with Barry King. 
{i—Sketches in Meélody. 
15—Aristocrats. 
30—Serenader. 
1—Club Cabana. 
OO—Farmers’ Festival. 
30—Dance party. 
15—WPA presentation. 
-‘30—Country Store. 
15—Varieties. 
‘30—The Monitor. 
‘-{5—Sons of the 
‘(O—Eb and Zeb. 
‘15—Jimmy Lunceford’s orchestra. 
‘-45—Jan Garber. e 
‘“)—Baseball scores. 
-05—Interlude. 
13—Ray Fashion's orchestra, 
‘30—Nelson Eddy. 
1i3—Cecil and Sallr. 
(0—Frances Langford. 
15—To be announced. 
-45—Victor Young's orchestra. 
-15—Peacock Court. 
-30—Roll Up the Rugs. 
(O—Here's to You. 
110:30—Club dance. 
‘OO—Paul Sullivan, 
‘15—Tommie Tucker, 
111:30—Grand Ole Opry, 
®:(0—Dance party. 
OO A. M.—Sign 


| Brookhaven News: 


| Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Smith 
'family have returned to Brookhaven 
‘from Washington, D. C. 
| York city. 
| Mr. and Mrs. I. 
‘Sparta, where they will spend two 
weeks. eS 

Mrs. A. C. Coker is ill at her home 
on Oglethorpe avenue. 
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CBS. 


218.8 
Meters 


Morning Man, 


appreciation. 
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off. 


and 


Sparta, Ga., after visiting Mr. 
Mrs. J. M. Pelfrey. 
Mrs. A. M. Cucksee and 


| Tennessee. 

| Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Shelby and fam- 
ily left Wednesday for a_ two-week 
‘visit with relatives at Olivet, Ill. 
'and Marion, Ohio. 


) 


Miss Viola Langford, Emory Lang- | 


‘ford and Mise Geneva Singleton left 
Thursday for St. Simon's Island, 
' where they will spend several days. 

| Mrs. Murphy Cooper and R. D. 
Cooper, of Lakeland, Fla., are visit- 


‘ing Mrs. L, E. Hopkins and family | 


| on Oglethorpe avenue. 


Mrs. Felton Smith and son, Carol- | 


ton. spent last week in Canton, Ga. 


Ray Crider is ill at his home on | 


avenue. 
Tanner 
‘from Hot Springs, Ark. 
| Charlie Sykes 
| brigtsen left Thursday for Camp 


| Oglethorpe 
| W.-H 


Jack- 


Meters Ellocycles 
5:55 A.. M.—Another day. 
6:00—Morning Merry-Go-Round, 
6:45—Bill Gatins’ jug band. 
7:00—Morning derotions, NBC. 
:15—News. 

:30—Cheerio, talk and music, NBO, 
:00—Breakfast Club, NBC. 
:00—Press-Radio News, NBC. 
‘(05—The. Charioteers, quartet, NBO 
:15—The Vass Family, NBC. 
:30—-Bnid Day. ~“ 

:45—News. : 

:00—Cross Roads Follies. 

‘00—The Manhattefs orchestra, NBO, 
:00—Salzburg Music Festival, NBC. 
-30—Broadcast from Olympic games, NBC. 
‘0—News. 

pee Skipper’s Radio Gang, 


és ae 
=e 


bok fe 
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oe 
a 


te 


—s 
te 


NBO. 


NBC. 
NBC, 


'30—~—Farm and Home hour, 
‘30—String ehsemble. NBC. 
;00—The Three Continentals, 
:15—Bromley House, - baritone, 
30—Week-end Rerue, NBC. 
‘30—Joan and the Escorts, 
o—Daver Rose orchestra, 
00—Basili¢ca concert, Italy, 
‘¥——String ensemble, NBC. 
:45—Ruth and Ross, NBC. 
O0— Baseball news. 

‘5—Otto Thorns’ orchestra, 
‘3—Press-Radio News, NBC. 
:-45—Sunday school lesson. 
. R. Stanffer. 
Town, sketch, 


— 
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NBC, 
N BC, 
NBC, 


NBO. 


NBC. 


revue. NBC. 
NBC, 
NBC. 


Chico, Spanish 

:30—Goldman band concert, 

‘30—-National barn dance, 
9:30—Symphony of Life. 
(‘i—Clem McCarthy, sports, 
1: 15—News. 

10:30—Russ Morgan orchestra, 
‘Ou 'Off the Record.”’ 
‘W— Henry King orchestra, 
00—Sign off. 


On the Networks 


NBC-WEAF. 

BASIC—East: WEAF WLW WEEI WTIC 
WJAR WTAG WCSH KYW WHIO WFBR 
WRC WGY WBEN WCAE WTAM WWJ 
WSAI; Midwest: KSD WMAQ WCFL 
WHO WOW WDAF. 


PI QR DH 


N BC. 
N BC, 
NBC, 


and | 
and New| 


M. Pelfrey are in| 


Mrs. Annie Garland has returned to_ 


Junior | 
‘Brewer are visiting in Chattanooga, | 


returned Sunday | 


and Martin Inge-| 


SOUTH—WRVA WPTF WWNC WAVE 
WJAX WFLA-WSUN WIOD WSM WMC 
WSB WAPI WJIDX WSMB KVOO WKY 
WFAA WRAP KIRC WOAI KTBS KTHS 
'Wsoc WTAR WIS WCSC WFBC, 
§:00—Connie Gates program. 
ii—Heinie and Grenadiers. 
$:45—Thornton Fisher, sports. 
7:00—Carl Ravazsza’s orchestra, 
30—Meredith Wilson orchestra. 
S:()}—-The Saturday Jamboree. 
&:30—Smith Ballew Show. 
9:30—Springtime String orchestra, 
19:00—Clem MeCarthy sports. 
19:15—Clint Noble and orchestra. 
10:30—Rnuss Morgan orchestra. 
11:00—Eddy Duchin's orchestra. 
11:30—-Chkarles Stenross orchestra. 


CBS-WABC. 
WABC WADC WOKO 
WGR WKBW WERC 
WCAU WJAS WEAN 
WFBL WSPD WJSV. 


DIXIE—WGST WSFA WBRC WQAM 
WDOD KLRA WREC WLAC WWL WTOC 
KRLD KTRHA KTSA WACO KOMA WDBO 
WRT WDAE WBIG WDBJ WWVA WMBG 
WwsIS WMBR WALA KTUL KGKO WCOA 
WDONC. WNOX KWREH. 

M—Al Roth's orchestra. 
15—Songs, Patti Chapin. 
~The Song Stylists. 
45—Victor Bay's orchestra. 
W—Saturday Swing Session. 
2% -CBS Workshop, dramatic. 
W—Rruna Castagna, soprano. 
‘2H—Salon Moderne. 

(—The Hit Parade. 

O—Rob Crosby's orchestra. 

-2h—Hal Kemp's orchestra. 

M—Jan Garber’s orchestra. 

20—Rennyr Goodman's orchestra. 
2:00—Organ, orchestra, nocturne. 


BASIC—East: 
wco WWAB WNAC 
WHK WIR WDRC 


oSVPMDMAARADARD 


NBC-WJZ. 
iS) Fast: WJZ WBZ-WBZA WBAL 

wantl Knee WGAR WXYZ WLW WSYR 
WMAL WFIL WABY WEBR. Midwest: 
WCKY WENR WLS EWEEK KOIL WREN 
WMAQ KSO. : 
OOTH_-WRVA WrtTFr WWNC Wis 
WIAX WFLA-WSUN WIOD WwsM wae 
'wsR WAPI WIDX WSMB KYOO WREY 
‘WPRAA WRAP KPRC WOAI KTBS ETHS 
wsoc WAVE WCSC WFBC. 
| &:00—The Jesters. 
-15—'* ‘Home , aketch. 
-%—Don Ferdi's orchestra. 
O—Spanish Revue orchestra, 
-230—Goodman’s Band Concert. 
-20—WLS Barn Dance. 

9:20—1. Tuneeford's orchestra. 
10:00—I. Aaronson’s orchestra. 

10:30—Al Donahue’s orchestra. 
'41:00—Lou Bring’s orchestra. 
'11:30—Henry King’s orchestra. 


Hills Park Club. 


Mrs. Ovie Nash entertained the Hills 
Park Garden Club Wednesday. After 
the business session a social hour waé 
‘enjoyed and a contest was held, Mrs. 
Addy winning first prize. 

Preseni were Mesdames H. EB. Ivey, 
J. H. Masihgill, T. W. Deal, F. R. 
Hamilton, W. Ware, W. T. Addy, Ww. 
G. Allen, O. Nash and F. Wither- 
spoon. 


PaA-i V2nnr 


A 


lson at Jacksonville, Fla., where they 
will spend two weeks. 
| Little Sara Sykes, daughter of Mr 
and Mrs. B. M. Sykes, has returned 
from Egleston hospital. 

Mrs. C. D. Whitehead has hg 
Mr. 


‘to Lawrenceville after Meer yy : 
amily 


‘and Mrs. J. B. Whitehead and 
‘on Pine Grove avenue, 


ALLEN'S 


Atlanta’s Fashion Leader 
For Twenty-Eight Years? 


Over a quarter of the one century Atlanta has 
lived, women have turned to Allen’s for quality 
and high fashion in their apparel. Though we 
have seen many changes in Fashion during this 
period, and though we have taken women from 
hoop skirts to short ones and back again, 
Allen's itself has remained the fashion... Like 
Atlanta, we have gone through many changes 
and like Atlanta we grow and grow and GROW. 
Now with all the importance of our 28 years we 
wish Atlanta on her 100th anniversary, 
happy returns of the day!” 


J.DALLIEN & 


“The Store All W/omen Know’ 


“Many 
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ON THE RADIO WAVES TODAY, 
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STOCK PRES IMPROVE NEW YORK’ STOCK EXCHANGE DEALINGS (RAN PRUES RQEDE: |"““oreon aittuens "satist;onttech,| Market Outlook | 


| By MAX BUCKINGHAM. 
BW YORK 7.—Following is the, sailMeinin 


‘ N , Aug. N NEW ORLEANS, Aug. 7.—(?)—/| Georgia: Cloudy Saturday and Sun- 

s ; complete offictal list of today’s —— e High Low Close. Obs. viet Ww undershowers, ‘| ‘Copyright, 1986, by the United Press.) 
4 ae ee ee! a art | Males (in 3000.) “Site. High.Low.Close.Ohg. 

s ‘ gr 22 218 2234 y| .4 Pac Am Fish (1) 15 15 15 — 

si : | —A— 2 20 17 Pac G & El (1%) a 39% 394 

& 56 56 


| Secretary Plauche’s New Orleans-Cot-| day with scattered th 3 
- ROVISIONS STEADY ton Exchange statement gate first; Extreme Northwest Florida: Scat-| _, ock eacber ae ote i oma ts 
5 eas wat rea Vl week of the season showed today, was! tered thundershowers Saturday and year highs today on’ laneevtie ‘bust? | 
ees 6 Pac Ltg (2.40 
el See an 2 Pac West Oil (ae) 


a decrease in the movement into sight | Sunday . | , 
| : : : ness reports despite tenseness in 
‘Sales (Hds.) Div. B. High.Low.Olose.Chg./ § Dom Strs in round figures of 25,000 bales under! Osishoma and Texas: Partly cloudy world markets over the Spanish re- 
3 Acme Stl (3a) 665 06 90 Douglas Airc . vtec im mt (ie) 
an 


the seven days ending this date last s 
| aturday and Sunday. volt. 
Carriers Are Most Popular 33 Adams Exp (.20g) 134 4 Dresser A (1}e) 2 Paraffine (2) 

araiftine 


Advices State Canada Is ear, a decrease under the year before we hee 
or 2 Adams Millis (1) 20 20 20 17 Dresser B last of 25,000 bales and a decrease; _Louisiana and Mississippi: Partly; Railroad and steel shares—both un- 
Division; Favorable Earn- 4 Addressog (.60) 264 Duplan Silk (1) 10 Param Pict 
‘“ 3 Param Piet 1 pf 
ings Bullish Factor. 21 Air Reduc (la) 


; Being Undersold by For- under the same time im 1933 of 58,000; Cloudy Saturday and Sunday with} der influence of good condition re- 
4 Advance Rume Du P de N(3.60a) 166 scattered thundershowers in southeast » norts—jed the advance and brought 
Du P deb (6) 1294 5 Param Pict 2 pf 
4 Air Way El Ap 29 Park Utah 
miapees 17 Alaska Jun (.60a) 


. bales. . , 
eign Exporters. The amount brought into sight for | Portion. gains ranging to more than 8 points. 
—_— 6 Parke Davis (1.35g) Alabama: Scattered thundershowers | Trading activity increased to around 
° 52 Alleghany 25 Parker Rust-Pr(14) 
Daily Stock Summary. 3 Alleg pf xw 
“wyyaaiing = 1936. Standard renaetion Co.) 2 Alleg pf $40 ww 
) 


the week ending August 7th is stated 
4 Parmelee Trans 
19 Alleg pf $30 ww 
1926 oe. 7 9 Alleg pr pf 


Coad 


Eastern Roll 9: 

Eastm Kod (5a) 182 

Eaton Mfg (2) 34} 
& Mus (.24e) 

El Auto L (1.20a) 

El Boat 

El 


ro 
wn 
to 

> o> 


year, and 103,948 year before last, and| Arkansas: Partly cloudy Saturday | Témewed bullishness among traders. 
the season thus far it has been 78,933 and Sunday. : Business news was cheerful, includ- 
against 136,054 last year and 132,- North Carolina, South Carolina: a, Railroad 2a _ 
| 617 year before last. Partly cloudy with scattered showers Je allroad carloadings last wee 
The movement since August shows | Saturday and Sunday. ro ed 747,551, best week since Oc- 
receipts at all United States ports Florida: Partly cloudy, possibly | *° ber, 1931, 
89,067 against 73,869 last year, and | scattered showers Sunday and near oh ep steel production at best 
77,719 year before last; overland! west coast Saturday. | jevel since 1930. Increased opera- 
across the Mississippi, Ohio and Po- tions reported in some districts. 
tomac rivers to northern mills and ‘Cash Grain. Youngstown Sheet & Tube plant next 
| Canada 10,431 against 8,226 last year week to be at best level since 1931, 
and 17,822 year before last: interior CHICAGO. Further advances reported in scrap 
stocks under those held at the close| CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—Cash wheat, No. 2| markets. 
of the commercial year 44,565 against Sand ities te ee ee ‘sent 9 1 | 3—Wholesale trade approached 
a decrease of 21,041 last year and 4| Corn, No. 2 mixed 1.00}; No. 1 yellow | 1929 levels, continuing wide gains 
decrease of 41,924 year before last; /|1.10@1.12; No. 2 yellow 1.10@1.12; No. 2 over a year ago. Retail trade rang- 
; ing 12 to 18 per cent ahead of 1935 


CHICAGO GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. | at 78,933 bales against 103,938 last | Saturday and Sunday. the 1,600,000 share level and brought 
Prev. 
14 Pathe Film 


WHEAT—Open High 
3 Patino Min t 12 
Peerless Oorp 
Penick & Ford (3) 
Penney J O (8) 
Penn-Dix Cem 
PennjDix pf A 
Penn Gl Sand ctf 
Penn R R (ig) 
Peoples Dpug (ia) 


SSH ww 


2 20 «90 14 Alleg Stl (1a) 33% 
Ind. RRs. Util Stocks. | 24 Al Bn & Dye (6) 242 
——-, 50.9 . 4 | 8 Allied Mills (4g) 243 
ursday ow, ‘O 120. | _68 Allied Strs 13 
. | 


~~ 


El 

El 

Endicott J 

Eng P Sve 

Eng PS $5pf(4k) 


P Peoples WL&C 
+ iMag itn Peoria & East 


16 
i ‘ Pere Marq 
283 Am a a . Pere Marg pf 
45 Am Chain 2 Eureka Vv C (.80) Pere M pr pf 
Dow-Jones Averages. 15 Am Coml Aleo SS Evans Pr (1) Petro Corp (48) 
4 Am OCOrystal Sug . Pfeiffer Brew(1.20) 
By THE UNITED PRESS. 2Am Encaus Til Phelps Dodge (ig) 
STOCKS. 27 Am Europ . ' Fairb Mor 5 Phila R © & I : ao 
27 Am & F Pow Fajardo 8 5 Philip Morris (3) ; ! southern mill takings net 74,000 white 1.203@1.213. 


—s 
OO ee Oe Ok ee oe 


Week ago 3 
101 Allis Ch Mfg (1) 57% 
Month ago 5 Amerada (2) 198 
13 Am Bk Note (lg) 403 
4 Am Br Shoe (1.60) 53 ' 
40 Am Can (4a) saa at r+ oe 
i ’ : c f (7 165 ) 
1985 low : 2 Am coe P Ma Sn att 
‘ . 


i 
— ee Oh lO Ot oe 


no 


ss 
eh ©@bo 


Open. High. Tow. Close. 
Tnds. 165.91 168.63 165.34 168.01 
Ralls 54.50 55.54 54.40 55.27 
Utils, 35.07 35.37 34.96 35.24 


5 Am & FP $7 pf 

3 Am & FP 2 pf 

4 Am Hawaii SS (1) 20 
7Am H & Lea 


Fid P F I (1.20a) 


Philip Morris rts 
Phillips Pet (1a) 
Pills Flour (1.60) 
Pitt & W Va 


against 75,000 last year and 79,000 
year before last. 

Foreign exports since August first 
have been 39,000 against 49,000 last 


Oats, No. 1 white 4£@46i: No. 2 white | 
44@46i; No. 2 white old 44}: No. 3 white | 
43@44; sample grade 404; no rye; barley, | 
actual sales 1.16@1.25; feed T0@90 nominal: | 


despite weather vagaries. 


4—Montgomery Ward & Company, 
reported best July sales in history. 


malting 1.00@1.25 nominal; timothy seed | S—Earnings and dividend reports 
ear, 6.60@6.90 cwt; clover seed 17,25@22.00 ewt. | continue to show sharp improvement. 

The total takings of American mills, | Lard, tierces 11.80; loose 11.05; bellies! ‘These created such a demand «for 
CHICAGO, Aug. 1.—@)—Big | north and south and Canada thus far | 1°. ST. LOUIS. | stocks that the foreign situation was 
Porto R-Am T B breaks in wheat values today accom-/for the season have been 119,755 sr. Lovrs, Aug. 7.—Cash: | hot much of a factor, save in the bond 
Postal T & C pf anied advices that Canada with her | #8ainst 100,206. These include 38,12/ Wheat, No. 2 red 1.174@1.19%; No. 3,/ list. There Italian issues and loans 
Pressed Stl Car P . bI hei | by northern spinners against 18,017. 1.173. . | of some companies operating in Spain 
— Press Stl Car pf harvest in full blast was being un- Since the close of the commercia]| Corn, No. 2 yellow 1.18; No. 3, 1.12. | broke sharply. 


Procter & G (16a) dersold in Europe by other exporting | k : Oats, No. 2 white 444@45; No. 8, 44%.'| 
Pub Sve NJ (2.40) . year stock s at American ports and the Close: Wheat, September 1.13}. The 0ssibility of in’s ‘ 
: countries, 102 interior towns have decreased 77,- | gs : Spai revolt 


Pullman (1) Export demand for Canadian wheat 644 aqnintt & deeeedue during the cos. | spreading was a disturbing element to 


Pure Oil ; ’ 
about : fee. foreign exchange markets. In New 
Purity Bak (.40) at the moment appeared to have 1 responding period last season of 23. Sugar and Coffee York the French frane dretnedl te the 


i f wheat 
—R— vanished, and much selling o 504 and are now 128,303 smaller than SUGAR. + lev 
di futures today at Winnipeg was as- at this date in 1935. NEW YORK, Aug. 7.—Raw sugar was | level where gold shipments to the 
‘ aome ev pf (8%) : cribed to American interests. Late Inclndin nici ‘left meek at aint unchanged today at 3.65 for spots. The only | U nited States would be profitable and 
Radio-Keith-0 as well as early the Winnipeg mar- ; Seyi : POT'S | sale reported was 21,000 bags of Cubas for | $1,550,000 was engaged in Paris. The 
adio-Keith- eas and interior towns from the last crop | september arrival to an outport refiner at fp, } Ik , 
Raybest-Man (14) ket approached a condition of col- et . rane also weakened abroad. The 
Reading Co (2) bled than 4 cents | #nd the number of bales brought into | 3.67 delivered, equivalent to 3.65 at New heaviest tradine 3 BO Atay 
xy deg lapse, and tumbled more than 4 ¢ | wi . York. Local refiners would have paid this : cae . 5 In weeks was re- 
Read 1 pf (2) a bushel sight thus far for the new sity» the | orice but only in suitable positions, and ported in the last half-hour in Lon 
$4 . ° “eee 9 ¢ 2*) i S) 7. pe | ’, ¥ i 8! 5 ( ; J i . n - 
pe gee: Pree : Dispatches at hand said the wheat aay 7 eke tr ee <, (40,465 | aithough offerings were a little larger. there | don _with prices of continental cur- 
“ye Sear ? harvest is making an all-time rec- | ey Ph same meteae Se _. | Was nothing firmly offered below 3.70. rencies dropping. It was curious to 
Repub stl t 223+ ord for early cutting in the Peace | rs Yaak npr ony dtd _ » 902 one: Futures myee unchanged to 1 ee tower | note that Russia reportedly was buy- 
Rep Stl cv pf river section of Canada, with many | ee : oe 158.000 te isl tt 2g A te einreete ia eee <j ot fait ing the Npanish-peseta, despite which 
se Bad a Mag ields expected to produce 25 to 50) Dales against 155,00 ast year an is rhe the currency nominally broke almost 
I Pp ’ 


. Br 16.000 ee -* , changed to 1 point net higher on active po- ‘- 
eda : J A bushels an acre. | 166; year before last, making the sitions. The feature was the purchase of ;, a point. 


Reynolds Met (1) Wheat in Chicago closed shaky, | total takings of American cotton thus | 3,000 tons of September in a single block by The weakness of the French franc 
Reynolds M pf(53) 2 1-8 to 2 5-8 under yesterday's fin- far 202.000 against 209,000 last yeat a trade operator believed to be against the traces not ly the fe e” . 
7 Reynolds Sp 27 , ish, September “111 3-8 to 111 1-2,/ and 284,000 year before last. |sale in the outside market, but otherwise aces Hot oniy to the foreign situa- 
* Ps ; “ ~ 


ay |business was small with the day's total tion but to the complicated French 
ne MB en) i December 110 3-4 to 110 7-8, May amounting to 3,850 tons. economic position. The threat of de- 


110 1-4 to 110 3-8, corn, 1 1-2 to C d Oil |”: te daune Golice. SOME care 
SN 3 5-8 down, September 104 5-8 ta ottonsee 1 | e range follows Hig : ant shes Sg of the frane is not at all 
| . a 7 4 


—- 2 Am H & L pf (8) 37 

: ONDE, | 2Am H Pr (2.40) 463 

Bonds 3. 3 Am ‘Ice 3 

Ist Ralls 0.28) 4 Am Ice pf (lig) ah 
2nd Rails 59 4-0.! 16 Am Internat 

Utilities 5. 9.13; 51 Am Loco 30% 

10 Industrials ; .03 | : — ay < (80) 328 

m . -~ 

| 24 Am Metal 33 

WHAT STOCKS DID. . ag rises News (2.40) 544 

— meq; | 8 Am PALES pe(1bk) 76) 

Unchanged q| 16 nes 2 aa 4 


Total issues 872 R Mill (1.20) 28 


Seating 30g) 39) 
‘yr i Sm & R(1.5 "4 
By FRANK MACMILLEN. Be Smelt pf (7) 148} 
NEW YORK, Aug. 7. (P)}—;| 93 Am Stl Fdrs rd 
Sw , : : Sug Reg (2) ) 
Sweeping ahead on more active trad- - Ay 7. o 
Sumat Tob (1) 25% 
ing the stock market today rose over’! T & T (9) 
a broad front to the highest level since| = Tob (5) 
June, 1931. | 2» Am Tob B (5) 
Wall Streeters said the basic for| ° 08 a 
advances, which ran from fractions; 24 | Woolen 
to 3 or more points, was provided| 20 Am Wool pf (3k) 
hy a contra-seasonal advance in freight | Wtg P 


earloadings for the week ended Au-| ..4 4™ ao faa 

gust 1, symptoms of wider purchasing | . poenrie Wac 

power and continued favorable earn- | 11 Anchor Cap (. 

ings, | 6 Arch Dan M (2) 
Measured by the Associated Press| a eM mai 

average of 60 shares the market rose. 7 aon Ill pr pf (6) 733 

i 


1.0 to 69.1, This was the sharpest net! 15 Armstrong © (14) 
fain since May 26. Transactions in-| _ Arnold Const (4) 
creased to 1,672,940 shares from| 1! As#d Dry Gds 


1,171,940 Thursday. SS ee eee 


Che Market got away to a steady | Atl G & W 
but quiet start, As trading progressed| 11 At! Refin (1) 


; > oy Za) 
ond ¥e rriers gathered momentum. - rye Tack (4g) 
Added to this, brokers Said, was the; 12 Auburn Auto 


gradual development of Short selling,| 3% Aust Nich 
# good part of which centered on the| 12 Aviation Corp 


notors, —_,=— 


“vid : ; | | 
Sead the third successive day Allied| 17 Baldwin Loe ° 
remical jumped to a new high, scor-| 3 Baldwin Loe 


- 


or 9 . ‘ : 
os Rly =. woente fo 262 .on moderate | 26 malt a the 

} . ~ | "8! Balt & O pf 

Chrysler, up 2 ‘-8 to 120 7-8, led | "; Barker Bros 
the Automobiles, General Motors gain-| 27 Barnsdall (.80) 
ed 7-8 to 69 1-8 and Aubur ad 9 Bayuk Cig (.18¢k) . 
up 1 1-4 at 33 1.9 a was 2 Beatrice Cr (4x) 

Rails ahead fracti | 24 Bendix Aviat (1g) 

S ad tractions to 3 points | 6 Benef I Ln (1a) 2 
or .89 included Union Pacifie at| 146 Beth Stl 84 


Fstone T&R (1.20) Pitt Ser & B (ég) 
First N S (24) 5 .20 Pitt Stl pt 7 , - y 
Follansbee 7 i Pitt United 7 ‘ | 
¥ Plynfouth Oil (#g) 

Poor & Co B 


RO 
= ame Ob of c+ 


Foster Wh pf 062 
Fourth N I (1.45g) 38% 
Freep T (1) 253 


Gen Am Inv 
Gen Am Tr (13) 
9 Gen Asphalt 
3 Gen Bak (.60) 
: Bronze 
Cable 
Cable A 
Cable pf 
Elec (1) 
Foods (1.80) 
G&El A 
Mille (3) 
199 Gen Mot (2a) 
» Gen Out Ady 
4 Gen Pub Sve 
(ren Ry Sig 
Gen 
Gen 
7 Gen Thea Bq 
2 Gillette 
7 Gimbel Bros 
Gimbel pf (2k) 
Glidden Co (2) 
r0bel 
Goebel Brew (.20a) 
7 Gold Duat (.60) 
Goodrich 
Goodrich pf 
Goodyr T&R 
Goody T 1 pf (4) 
Graham-Paige 
Granby Con M 
jrand Union 
Granite C Stl 
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Safeway Stra (2) 104 7-8, December 92 7-8 to 93, May | September 
| ore 90 to 90 1-8; oats 3-8 to 1 1-2 off,; and Cottonseed Products | %°e™>e | 


- Januar 
on pono Bl e December 43 to 43 1-8, and rye show- NEW YORK. | 4 
St L Southw pf ing 2 3-4 to 4 3-8 fall. The outcome; NEW YORK, Aug. 7.—Bleachable cotton. | ee : 
Savage Arms in provisions was unchanged to ¢/| seed oil moved within narrow limits yester- JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Aug. ‘.—Turpen- 
Schenley Dis (ig) cents lower. day, and trading was moderate with operators b— Bid. é tine firm, 40; sales 105: receipts 155; ship- 
Schulte Ret 1 ta Chi heat ice reces- | *PParently inclined to hold off pending the Refined was unchanged at 4.75 for fine ; ments 786; stock 47,566. ‘ 
Seaboard Air 1 : D icago, W eat prs ce "2 | cotton osop report tomorrow. There were granulated locally for immediate shipment Rosin firm ; sales Sao: receipts 1,217; ship- 
Seaboard Oil (1) : sions, although reflecting weakness of | ev'ly gains of 2 to 3 points on scattered coy- | and 5.00 for 30-day contracts, Pacific coast | ments 1,317; stock 60,377. 
Sears Roeb (2) , the Winnipeg market were less se-/ ering and buying by refining interests, but | refiners hnnounced that effective immediate- | Quote: B-D 5 253 E 5.60; F-M 6.16; N 
Second Nat Inv : a vere. The maximum drop here was/| these were lost later under liquidation in- | ly it would accept business for both prompt | 6.25; WG 6.50; WW-X 7.00. 
Servel (.60) ‘ 2 3-4 cents to $1 10 1-8 for May con- | fluenced by the action of the grain market. and 30-day contracts at 4.75. Business was ae 
Sharon Stl Corp 2 Yo 3 ae |The close was 1 to 3 points net lower. Sales |moderate. A _ statistical bureau estimated SAVANNAH. 
Sharpe & Dohme tracts. j | 99 contracts. Bleachable spot nominal, Sep- | consumption of sugar during the first six SAVANNAH, Aug 17.—Turpentine firm, 
Shattuck F G (3%) : Corn, oats and rye gave way with | tember closed 9.98: October 9.97: December | months of this year at 2,967,885 long tons, 393: sales 74: receipts 357; shipments : 
Shell Union wheat. - Announcement that 10,240,- | 9.93; January 9.91; March 9.97. refined value, or 136,620 tons above the same stock 34,053. Rosin firm: 
Hall Print — 3 Silver K Coal(.40) 000 bushels of rye this season have} time last year, when consumption was ceipts 1,605: shipments 
Harb-Walker (2) ; Samesene (2) been used for distilling, against only) oo o..¢ MEMPHIS. | %881,268 tons. bas 
. . . : , 3 Simms Pe ~ . | ME) 8, . Aug. T.— e cot- ' ae 
= eg ag | hee ~ ' 25 Skelly Oil 4,509,000 last year, had little market | snseed meal futures (41 per cent) closed : COFFEE. | oe X 7.15 
Mases Bas . Snider Pack effect. jeasy. Closing bids f.o.b, Memphis: August| NEW YORK, Aug. 7—Coffee turned stead- | — 
i uot 1) Socony-Vac (.45g) Provisions were steadied by a | 35.00f; September 31.25; October 31.00: No-| ier today on Brazilian buying, which attract- | Federal Land Bank. 
Sou AmG&P (.20g) strong tone in hog values. | vember 30.90; December 30.60f; January! ed covering and a little commission house 
| 
| 
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Greyhound 

Guantan Sug 
Gulf Mob&N 
Guif M&N pf 
Gulf Sta St! 
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sar nal ag (2) Sou Closing indemuities: Wheat, Sep- 30.90; February 31.15; March 31.35; sales | demand. However, hedging appeared on the NEW YORK, Aug. 7— Bid Asked 

Sou OS 3-4. 113 7-8 2,100. : advance. Santos opened and closed 7 to 10 743g Noy 1958-38 1064-107 
pe smgsed (4a) re tember 108 5-8 to 108 3-4, 115 7- f—Flat. higher. Sales 23,000. New No. 7 opened 5 | 4js May 1957-37 102} 103 
Holly Sug (2) to 114; December 108 to 108 1-8, to 7 higher and closed 6 higher. Sales 13,750. 43s Jan 1957-37 102 1024 


37 ‘ 
»4 Sou > - . ™ 
ee Em 2 rt Sou Ry pf 113 1-8 to 113 3-8; May 107 3-4, NEW ORLEANS. | Closing quotations, Santos, September 9.00: | 4s May 1958-38 104] 10354 


‘ "Wi 9 > FF. ~ 2.1 J ,EANS. . 7.—Cottonseed oil | December 9.12; March 9.15; May 9.17: July | 4s Nov 1957-37 108% 1042 

8 ~ eg ty : . ear Pgh iy His re AO . b oe — | Pa neck aes. Wistar 9.50: Oe- | 9.19. New No. 7 September 6.03: December 4s July 1946-44 100% 1093 

Howe Sound (8a) , ‘ : Spencer-Kell (1.60) ber 102. ; ee - 'tober 9.49b; Decembe: 9.47b; January 9.50b;| 6.21; March 6.33; May 6.41; July 6.49. Sis May 1955-45 102% 102% 

pasar ea 7 Bperry Corp (1g) 90 1-2, 95 1-8 to 95 1-4; May 8% 3-4. | March 9.56b; bleachable prime summer yel-| Spot coffee quiet. Santos 4s, 9§@92; Rio | 3s July 1955-45 100; 100} 

Hupp Mot : Spicer Mfg 92 3-4; rye, September 76 3-4, 81 1-4; low 9.85@10.05; prime crude nominal. | 7s, 8. Cost and freight offers included San- 3s Jan 1956-46 10; 101 
Spiegel MStern(3) id. 


December 76, 81; May 75 1-4, 79 3-4 \ pb—B \tos 38 and 5s at 9.25@9.45. 8s May 1956-46 100} 101 
Illinois Cent : Square DCoB (tg) 


Ill Cent pf 47 51 Std. Brands (.80) 
Indust Ray (1.68) 3¢ 2f ‘ Std 
Inland Stl (2g) 1 ' Std 
Inspirat Cop 1l¢ Std 
Insur ctf (.19g) é Std 
Intercon. Rub : : 2 Std Oil Cal (lap 
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143 3-4, Santa F °) ‘ . 10 Beth Etl 5 pf (1) 188 18% 
more & QOhj 7: at 36. 1-2, Balti- 3 Beth Stl 7 pf (7) 1182 118 
m¢ lo at 23, Pennsylvania at 1 K (.30g) 164 16 
37 1-8 and New York (« a a 19 Blaw Knox (.30g a 
noe . _ svew ork Central, the 47 Boeing Airpl ee 
OSC active issue of the day at 42 8 | 7 Bohn Alum (3) : 
ee 1. 8S Borden (1:00) 
5) 14 Borg Warner (3) 
rokers Vi 2 Boston & Me 
teWs 13 chee ar 
25 Briggs Mig (2) ‘ 
STOCK OPINIONS, | 88 Bklyn & . " 
riday'’s operatio 7 Bklyn Man T (3 
i mong 6 Bklyn Un Gas (3)G : 
od 8 -wdocenerdnage = _ 
fee] | 89 Bueyrus Erie 
ee 87 Bucy E cvt pf 
anticipate | 154 Rudd Mfg et Interlake Ir 1¢ Std Oil Ind (la) 
untoward forej 62 Budd Mfg rts 2 pd 1% Int B Mach (6a) 1 Std Oil Kan 
ergn 24 Budd Wheel 11 Int Cement (14) = : Std Oil NJ (1a) 
ae 5 Bullard Co (tg) é Int Harvest (24) Sterl Sec A 
COTTON OPINIONS. 22 Bulova Watch 5. &% Int Hydro-Bl A : : 4-4 Stewart-W (#) 
‘CO.—As usual we have no opin- 8 Burr Ad M (.60) : 4 Int 34 54 Stone & Wed 
over the government report. 9 Butte C & Z@ 53 Int N : Studebaker 
vate estimat CO.—The average of ten pri-| 23 Byers Oo <8 Int Superheater (4) 
neal 7, es is 12,086,000 bales but we —C— Int (1.80) 39% ; : Superior Oil 
eee Mag expect « sustained advance un- se 43 Int Am p x . 5 : Superior Stl 
rs © government comes well under bat | 7S Set Ree, Se? Int { 232 Sutherland P (1a) 
figure. 2 Callahan Z Ld lt Int | 17 Swift & Co (1a) 
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; ‘ 
On UBBARD BROS. 45 Calumet & H (tg) 11 Int Swift Int (2) ; 
0.—Perhaps {t would wire a government 3 Campbell Wy (la) 33 Interst Dept St ; Symington 
report of . 12,000,000 or over 1.; 213 Can DG Ale 164 audi Symington A 

nything more than} 117 Canad Pac 9 7 Jewel T 
moderate technical adijuat- 4 Carriers & G (.20) re oa 85 rete 
iente. jus 7 Case J i! ] Johns-Manv (13g) 119 : Tenn- Corp 7% 
- Ld hl ) i e 

FENNER & BEANE—We fo not look for| 18 Caterp Tr (2) Jones & L Stl pf 953 $ 9 2 Tex & Pac Ry(48a) 47 

much change until after the burean. 41 Celanese (4g) —k— Tex Corp (la) D4 
GRAIN OPINIONS, 4 Celotex Kalam Stove “(1) Tex GulfSul (2) 
co expect an awaiting : ie a8 Kan City Son TexPac O&0 (tg) 
‘orn pending the govy- 3 Cen Kan City Son pf Tex Pac L Tr 

ernment estimates Monday. - 14 Cerro de P (3g) Kayser J (tg) Thermoid 

COURTS & CO.—We woula withhold com- 18 Certain-teed 
miftments so long as Weakness continues in 3 Cert-teed 7¢ pf 
foreign markets. 3% Checker Cab 

DOBBS & CO.—IJt is our belief that with Ches & 0 (2.80) 
the crop situation as it is that May wheat Ches Corp (3) 
in this market represents the best purchase Chi & E I 
especially on reactions. Chi Gt W pf 

FENNER & BEANE—We loko for a brisk Chi M Or (1¢a) 
recovery in prices prior to the release of 
government figures Monday. 
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Kel-Hay Wh A Thomp Prod (.30g) 
Kel-Hay Wh B Thompson-Star 
Kelvinator (+a) Tide-Wat As (.60) 
Kennecott (.55g) Tide-WatAs pf (6) 
Keyst S&Ww (3g) Timk-Det Ax 
Kinney G R Timk Roll B (2a) 
Kinney pf Trnsamerica (.40a) 
Kresge SS (1) Trans&West Air 22% 
Kroger Groce (1.60) 3 Transue&Will (.15g) 12% 

aa Tri-Cont Corp (tg) 10% 

Tri-Cont pf (6) 1054 

Tw Cen-F 28 
Tw C-F F pf (14) 372 
Twin City RT 13% 
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= Lambert (2) 


17? 

Lehigh Port C (ig) 253 

Leh Val R R 143 

Lehm Corp (3a) 106% 

Lehn & Fink (12) 163 
3 Lerner Stra (2) 58 

Libb-O F Gl (2ig) 

Libb McN & L 

Ligg & M B (4a) 1093 

Lima Ico 32} 

Link Belt (1.20a) 4534 

Liquid Carb (1.60a) 40 
7 Loew5Ss (2) 

Long-Bell A 

Loril (P) (1.20) 

Louls Oil pf \ 

Ioulsy G&E A (1%) 30 ; 

Ludlum Stl (ig) \ 2 hae ie, A 


—M— Un Eng&Fdy (2) 
MacAnd & F (2a) Unit Fruit (3) 
Mack Trucks (1) Unit Gas Imp (1) 
Macy (R H) (2) Unit Paperbd 
Magma Cop (2) & For Sec 
Manh Ry mod gtd Freight (1) 
Marine Mid! {(.40) Gypsum (2) 
Marlin-Rock (2a) Hoff Mach 
Marsh Field Indus Alco (1) 
Martin-Parry Leather 
Math Alkali (14) Lea A 
May Dept Strs (2) Lea pr pf 
Maytag Pipe (13) 
McCall (2) Real & Im 
McCrory Strs ora pf 
McKeesport T (4a) 
McKess & Rob a R (8g) 
McK & Rob pf (8 Stes) 
McLellan Strs , kg hil 
Mead Corp 

—§ Mengel 

Mengel pf 
Mesta Mach (9) 
Miami Cop ] 
Mid-Cont Pet (.40g) : 
Midland Stl (1) 
Minn-Honey - (14a) 
Minn-Mol Imp 
Minn-M Imp pf 
Mo-Kan-T 
Mo-K-T pf 
Mo Pac pf 
Mohawk Cpt (1) 
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Investing C ompanies. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 7. (New York Secu- 
rity Dealers’ Association) Bid Asked | 15 
Affiliated F Ine 2.06 2.26 
Assoc Stand Oj] a 7.373 
Bankers Nat Iny Corp 3.875 4.375 . 
Rasic Industry 
British Type Iny 
Bullock Fund 
Can Inv Fund 
Central Nat Corp A Colg Palm (4) 

Commercial Nat Corp 375 | 2 Colg Palm pf (6) 

Corporate Trust A A 2.8 | 20 Coll & A (1g) 

Depos Bk Sh N Y |2.60 Col & S 1 pf 

Depos Ine Shrs A 8 Col F & Ir 

Depos Ina Shrs 53 Col G&E (.20¢) 

Diversified T 5 Col Pict vte (la) 38% 38 
Diverisfied 7 Colum Carb (4a) 130% 1283 
Diversified 22 Coml Cred (3) 73% 3% 
Dividend Shrs . 5 Coml Cred pf new 1074 107 
Equity Corp &8 pf 17 Coml I T (3.60a) 784 : 
Fidelity Fund Ine 48 Com! Solv (.60) 

First Boston Corp 144 Comw & Sou 

f;roup Sec Agriculture 5Com & 8 pf (8) 

Group See Automobile 2 Conde Nast 

firoup Sec Building 80 Cong Na_ (1.60) 

(;roup Sec Chemical 2 Consol Cigar 

Group Sec Food 68 Con Ed (2) 

Group See Merchandise Film 

Group See Mining F pf (tk) 

Group Bec Petraleum Oil €.60) 

Group Sec R Kquip Text 

(Jroup Sec Stee! Corp (1) 

Group Sec Tobacco Bak A 

Huren Holding Bak B 

Incorp Investors 9 Cont B pf (4) 

Income Foundation 81 Con Can (3) 

—- 2 2... Cell 29 Cont D Fib (1g) 

Investors Fd C Ine 14 Cont Ins (1.20a) 

Investors Fund of 88 Cont Mot 

Major Shrs Corp 44 Cont.O Del (3g) 

Maryland Fund 6 Cont Stl (1ég) 


24 Corn Prod (3a) 
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Childs Co 8} 8+ 
Chrysler (64g) 120; 118} 
City I & F (2) 17 17% 
City 1&F pf (63) 
( 
( 
{ 
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Ulen & Co 

Und-Ell (8) 

Un Bag & P (2) 
Un Carbide (2.40) 
Un Oil Cal (1) 

Un Pac (6) 

Unit Air Lines 
Unit Aircr Corp 
Unit Bis (1.60) 
UnitCarr Fast (1.20) 
United Corp 
United Corp pf (8) Z 
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ark Eq (.80) 
‘Nev G B (1a) 
‘Nuett P (1) 
‘oca-Cola (2) 
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IN l § 36 the sound of the axe echoed through the tall timbers six 
miles west of the town of Decatur. Little did Hardy Ivy dream, as he 
hewed his humble log cabin from the stately pines, that his small 
stumpy clearing was destined to be the site of a great metropolis... 
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Masa Invest Tr 

N Y Bk Tr Shre 
North Am Bond Tr ctfs 
Nor Am Tr Shares 

Nor Am Tr Sh 1935 
Nor Am Tr Sh 1956 
Quarterly Income Sh 
Super of Am Tr C 
Trusteed Industry Shre 
Wellington Fund 
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2 Crosley A (4a) 
14 Crown Cork (lg) 
2C Ck pf ww (23) 
"8 Crown Zeller 
19 Crucible St! 
2" Cruc Stl pf (2k) 
2 Sg 16 Cuban A Sug Monsanto Ch (la) 
2 Cudahy P. (24) Montg Ward (.60g) 
Metals. 24 Curtis Pub i , a. Motor Prod (2) 
: 7 Curtis P pf (T) ~ Motor Wheel (1) 
NEW YORK, Aug. ‘.—-Copper quiet: elec- 128 Curtiss Wr ' Mullins Mf B 
trolytic spot and future 9.75; export 9.55 | 101 Curtiss Wr A Murphy (Ge) (1.20) 
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that on the very ground on which he stood would someday stand one 
av of the South’s outstanding financial institutions. 
vice Oem 
Wadash-pt a 1h established its home in Atlanta’s first"skyscraper’..then knownas the 
Waldorf Sys (.80) - : z 
Walworth Equitable Building... at Edgewood Avenue and Pryor Street, where 
co oe formerly stood the log cabin of Atlanta’s first pioneer... Hardy Ivy. 


Van Raalte (lig) 
ey yg iN 18 io; 4) the Trust Company of Georgia, chartered in 1891... 
Walgreen (2) 

@9.573. Tin barely steady: spot and near by | 9 Cutler H (la) asm Sten 


roy 
PR a a os ORE > et oe ts Os 
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w 
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42.374@42.50: future 41.123@41.25 Lead D Murray Corp Webster Bisen 
steady; spot New York 4.60084.65: East St. a —N eet ORR fsa) 
Louis 4.45. Zine steady: East St. Louis | 8 Davega S (.30a) 144i 143 Nash Mot (1) Wes O&S pf (4) 
apot and future 4.80. Antimony, spot 12.50.; 15 Deere & Co i7% «768 :~ Nash Ch & ML ‘ 4 West Mary 
Iron, aluminum, quicksilver, platinum and | 9 Deisel W G ($a) 23% = 7 Nat Acme ( ) West Mary 2 pt © 
wolframite unchanged. 62 Dei & Hud =: L Nat Aviation < 1 West Pac 
: Nat Cash | a oes West Un Te * (26) sri 
| Nat Dairy P (1 20) Westingh Air (1) 41% 
c R E D j T Nat Dept Strs : West EI€M (23g) 141} 
; | ne Sinai (2) Weston El In (ig) 27 
ek Send (da) Westvaco Chi (.40a) 283 
Nat. Le Wheeling Stl 28 
Nat Pow&Lt {.60) ~ White Mot 223 
Nat Ry Mex 1 pf White RMS (1.05g) 14} 
Natl Stl (14) Wilcox O&G 3? 
Nat Supply Wilson & Co (}) 7% 
Woolworth (2.40) 544 
h 29% 
pf B 625 
Wrigley Jr (3a) 66 


since 


79 Yell Trk & O 21% 
79 Youngst S&T 794 


aR Se 


42 Zenith Radio 37% 
11 Zonite Prod 7 Ti+ 2 


otal today, 1,672,940 shares; previous 
1,171,040 shares, week ago, 1,609,770 

shares; week ago, 1,600,770 shares: year ago, 
2,186,800 shares; two years ago, 772,310 
shares; January 1 to date, 302,175,564 shares; 
year ago, 167,328,178. two years ago, 242,- 
719,413 shares. 

a—Also extra or extras. 

e—Paid last year. 

f—Payable instock. 

g—Declared or paid so far this year. 

h—Cash or stock. 

k—Accumulated dividend paid er declared 
this year. 
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N 1 S 3 6 this Company...in the same location for more than forty 
ycars...a record in itself symbolic of stability and usefulness eee ft- 
views with pardonable pride the outstanding contribution it has made 
to the steady growth and development of our city and section. To- 
day... as Atlanta enters 1ts second century of progress... we look 
forward eagerly to our full share of work in building an even greater 
Atlanta —and a greater South. 


RUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 
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Newport Indust 

N Y Central 

N Y Chi & St L i 
Y Chi & St L pf 79 
Y Investors : 
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Is Invaluable 


“Credit,” said Daniel Webster, “has done a thousand 
times more to enrich mankind than all the gold mines No Am 
. 99 North Am (1) 342 
in the world. Northern Pac 28} 

Use your credit freely and pay bilts promptly -as agreed. Onie Of (te) ; 


13 
CREDIT SERVICE EXCHANGE : Omaibon 19 
717 VOLUNTEER BLDG. ma. 


64 15) 163+ 
4 Owens-Ill Gi (5) 1524 152 1523+ 
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2W YORK, Aug. 7.—Following are to- | Sales i(] 1 , | —sS— 
ap New Fong laine ‘aeaee nae 15 CRIAP® eve 84 : Sales i(In $1 000. ) wr igh Close LSF 50 B 27 2 i saci on the S38 8 06: “1001 
megs of each bong: "#* 474 the| 25 CRIap 4, B5t 343 3 Maine Cen 100 ° 78 at | bonds trageg nee Siving al 3 M iN Bion tor RISF 10 HIGHER LEV EL 
g 5 owe |) i ee : 
os 60 4s 3 A 26 


(United States overpment bonds in dol- 
“re and thirty-seconds. ) High.Low.Last J 8 te B 
° . 4 Sor c re (4) 
st. 2M 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS, 3 ¢ — wm oS 60} 20 
TREASURY. 50 103 ~ Pe 4 - 
Sales (in $1,000). High. Low. Close| *¢ a 7 ono de 434 ( a nt 5 95 Strong Stock Market, Rail 
54 4is 47. 118.17 118.16 118 17 104 o 70 25 Be 3 ! N . Aid B dv 1, 
ews Ai on alues; 
Trade Heavier. 


Sta - i 
08.18 108.9 108.13 I 4s 52 A Ss: 3 8 &KC Sh 2 183 18 
108.7 108.7 108.7 82} 824 is 39 ; | 0 lied Prod A (1%) | 
‘21 113.21 113.21] 3 op $ Alum Co Am 
22 111.26 100 M ta & 84 1 SA&APass 43 994 : ; 2 Alum Co pf (13) 
9 108.9 g Seek eet) tae 5, Ray Ay tl 9 peat PS o 52 at Sam Gants 
> D 1012 1013 101 ei AL con 66 45 8 8 84 . 
95; oar 9 , 8 23 Sea AL 6s 45 ct Cit P&La (3 - 44 M B vte 
43 8 Sea AL rfg 4g 59 53 : 35 | 2- leg 
17 CCC&SL 03 T f. = AL rfg 46 59 ct : > 2) 
@Cley £ Og ea All Fla 68 35 4 i . 
5 Cley U 733| 2 Sea All Fie 65 3c BA ot ‘Can am) 
1 Shar St Hoop 43s 51 
50 Shell Un 3is 51 Lowe! ~_ ae : Molybdenum 
1 Silesian Am 7 41 Lgt & Tr pf (14) 29 ‘80 Monroe Loan A ; alt 435 54 OO. 46 ‘ Week ago 8 95.6 105.7 97. 
10 Skelly © 45 51 9: 994 993 Mfg Metie at, Cont G&E 58 $84 Month ago 90.8 92.6 105.9 96/5 
1 2ts 45-47 reg 28 108.28 108.28 | 10 Colmeie@"s 4 04% 104 a7 80 ~ ag —s 8 923 9: are i N —D— 1996 high ‘4 36 108-2 97.9 
51 2t8 48-51 ‘10; 7 Colmbia G . 46 Sou Pac 4is 981 24 . Nach Sprg (ig) 164 Del E Pow 5is 59 1936 low 0 84.7 103.5 99°: 
56 2is 51-54 101.17 | 10 Colmbia G * : u : , 28 So® Pac 413 6 Nat Auto Fib yte (la) ; Derby G&E is 46 1935 high 4 86.4 103.6 93.1 
MORTGAGE. 2Coml I T 5 | ¥ . 45 Se Pac rfg 49 55 Nat Bellas Hess ae ee » Det C Gas 68 47 4A 1935 low 1.0 89.3 83.0 
102.21 102.18 1092.91 2 Con © Del } Pac 5s 9% 12 So Pac col tr 4s 49 Nat Fuel G (1) Dix G G 64s 37 3 103 LAR ame me 
103.20 103.30 193.39; .3 Con @ Ny 4is 5! Mob & O 448 77 21 80 Pac 438 Ore 77 98 972 98 Nat Invest ' eonliiids LLIPS. 
ri 14 Con Ed Sis : Mob&O M 5s 47 23 23 2 4So P SF Ter 4s 50 32 113% 113} 2 Arctur Rad Tube Nat Inves war El PN G 638 4; 14 : ae : 
neat, | @ Geen 5 o ontg 5s es Net. Keath age ja 43 ww a: 186i Aug. 7.—(P)—Thed by 
104.11 104.11 104.11} 72 C ie Mob & Oh 58 38 6S South Ry 6is 56 ay ee) See ae Gas Tels. eeeher Blec P&L 5s 2030 88 ant. 
HOME OWNERS’ 10 —e ; Mohawk & Mal 4s 91 1 Sou Ry gen 68 56 2 O4t O48) 14 Ark Nat Gas a Nat P&L pt (6) Empire D B 3g 52 103% 1034 | sovernments and cor- 
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Daily Bond A Verages. 
(Copyright, 1936, Standard Statistics Co.) 
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$30,000 State of Tennessee (Highway) Jan. 1, 1939 1.60% Haiti 68 52 
— 
10,000 Atlanta, Ga. (Sewer and School) D Jan. 1, 1962 2.50% Ital Pub Util 7s 52 
| 1951 
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South Nat’ c a ia FOREIGN BONDS, 

So’weat A Tol 3, ' | Sales ($1,000). High.Low.Close. 
So’ wes PAY, &s 202° A y Cubn T Tés 41 x 994 994 
Stand G&F fs 435 23 9 gn 3 Ercole M Bl 64s 58 A ; 
Stand G&P &s 35 ott : 9 3 Ger C Mun 6s 47 
Stana G&E hs 51 Hanover St 64s 49 
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United Gas se : 2 ; 4a ben Accumulated dividend paid or declared 
Italy 7s. 


Unit Gas war | ae ; Bin 5 
Unit Gas pf (1ik) , 3 s bgt rule. 
4 ; ur—t 
Un L & Pow A 8 : 20 88 88 88 | ww—With warrants. 
Un L & Pow B 1033 103% 1033 | xw— Without 
10,000 Savannah, Ga. (Funding) G Feb. 1, 1959 2.80 % : —J— “— 2 Te! 
Japan Gis 54 6 Glen Ala n (L 
10,000 Birmingham, Ala. (Fire Dept. Ref.) 1, 1944 3.15% | | a 7 Grand Natl Fiyms 
10,000 State of North Carolina (Pub. Imp.) | z 1, 1968 3.25% | 7 Mrengeeh? % at 


Un L & P ev pf ‘ elinthientiatinaiiiene its Diditiieniiaiciie oo 
25,000 State of Alabama (Harbor) 1, 1966 3.45% Medellin Mun 63s 54 


Unit Shoe M (2$a) 
BAXTER MADDOX AGENCY 
25,000 State of Louisiana (Highway) | ) 15, 1952 3.55 % ‘ 
Mex 10gld 43 asd 45 —H— 


S M pf (1%) 
(2g) ‘ beeen lia aii Pe 
THE CONNEC TICUT Mt TUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
20,000 Anniston, Ala. (School) , Jan. 1, 1952-8 4.00% Milan City 53s 52 69 Harvard Brow 
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Util Equities 
Util Pow & Lt | 
Util Pow & Lt pt oe CL. £ S. BLDG. 
Util & Ind pf 3} 


S & Int Sec 
Unit W Paper 
Wa. 1S 
Minas Ger 64s 59 


Utah ‘Apex i RETIREMENT PLANS 


Utah P&L pf (1%k) ’ . 
With or Without Insurance 
some NY ee 
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SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT for the six months ending June 30, 1936, of 
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Venezue the condition of the 
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N Sou Wales 5s 658 
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Wontweetie site: é3.sen *, % 8 Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


West Ate ae ; 94 | OF HARTFORD, con. 


on o. — a 4 5 Organized under the laws of the State of Connecticut, made to the Governor of 
Westy Ch, pf (7) 2 y 0 the State of Georgia in pursuance to the laws of said State. 
Wms 0 O Mat (ig) : : 
Wolverine P Cem . Principal Office—140 Garden Street. Hartford, Cona, 
30 Wright Hare (.40a) 
I. OAPITAL STOCK. 


1 Yukon Gold 1. Amount of Capital Stock 


_—-— <- 


DOMESTIC CURB BONDS, 


Preferred and Common Stocks | Siew ae 


Norway 6s 44 
(Free of Georgia State, County and City Ad Valorem Taxes.) Norway 43s 56 F 
&L $6 pe 
6s pf 
Can 
Can 


Orieat Dev 6s 53 
Atlantic Stee} Company Preferred Soke pair age 


Atlantic Ice & Coal Co. 74% Preferred Panama 5s ce tap 
Bibb Manufacturing Company Common ~ 4 os 1963 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Pound Ts oe oa 
Exposition Cotton Mills 7% Preferred russia 68 52 

First Nationa] Bank of Atlanta 

Georgia Power Company $5 Preferred 

Georgia Power Company $6 Preferred 

Thomaston Cotton Mills 64% Preferred 


oz 


ot 


a bet 
NHK Swe 
ee 


et 
“ub Om 


If, ASSETS. 
Total Assets of Company (actual cash market Value) .osee esee++» .$280,015,374.77 


t 
A ws 


Sales (in $1,000). High.Low.Close. | 
2 Ala Po wis 46 105% 108} Ill LIABILITIES. 
~~ os ae ae 11, Total Liabilities ... «= Aimee tien te 


"35 Gr 


— | 
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Prussia 63s 5) 
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Rhine Westph 68 52 
Rhine West Ge 55 


Rio d Jan 8s 46 Pow 5s 68 
Rio Jan 63s 53 Superpow A Pow 4is 67 i IV. INCOME THE YEAR 1936. 
t 


Rio Sul 8s 46 2 Pow Ss 36 ~ . . 
Rio do Sul 7s 67 Jacobs Co oo 5 Alumin Ltd 5s 43 Siege. cc fo Ra sce - $29,226 ,063..59 
Racae taal? Sul 6s 6s yer, Cen P&L 53pt(53) ori im G&E is 2028 ‘HE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THE year fogs 
Rettetdans és 64 Tons & Naum RM Ss 48 $ 18,518,338. 72 
wt ones & Lan St] os . , ba PPP OC COS eos essenes ®eeee- st ’ olen 

Roumania Inst 7s 59 273 : K Appal E P 5s 56 | Greatest Amount Insured in any one risk sontercecnccoceccecoccscs, 300,000.00 
gg Ark P&L 5s 56 Total Amount of Insurance Outstanding a1. 88288808 9eeees $926,209, 215.00 


Ken Rad 7 5 cor 
_— an Pag $e 30 ; A copy of the Act of In poration, duly certified, is tn the office of the 
G&E is 30 : i Insurance Commissioner. 


GM (.08g) G&E is 68 : 
D E la) 20 2 G&E 438 49 © STATE OF GEORGIA~—COUNTY OF FULTON. 


rg A gal ieee rin A (6) ¥ , Attias ota Png - 91% i Personally ppeared before the undersigned, N. Baxter Maddox, 
—_T— tueger Brew (1) Atlas Plyw 5is 43 9 99 99 duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the General Agent of the 
Tokyo City weg ars Sete i Mutual Life Insurance Company, and that the foregoing Statement is correct 
El Lt 66 58 Lakey Fiy & ¥ Baldw L 6s 8 we 97} 973 and true. N. BAXTER MADDOX, G, a, 
Lehigh C&N (.30) Baldw L 6s 38 xw - 96 953 96 : 
Baldw L 6s 38 xw stp $ 95% 953 Sworn te and subscribed before me this Ist day of August, 1936. 
en, Tad M18} 318) (Seal) L. H. GUEST, 


Bros - 43s 68 93% 
rackhete Aire oF Broad R P 5s 54 t 993 993 Notary Public, State at Large. 
“ya eo (.40g) C My commission expires March 29, 1940. 
Long I¢ EL pf (7) 924 93 Can Pac fe 42 113 1123 112% 
Long Is L pf B (6) 3 Caro P&L is 56 104 104 104 
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Offering subject to prior sale and Change in price 
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Sao Pau! City 6is 57 
Sao Paulo st 8s 50 
Sao Paulo St 7s 40 
Sao Paulo st 6s 68 
Serbs Cts gs] 7s 62 


a. 


Inquiries by telephone or telegraph collect invited. 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
1901 Rhodes-Haverty Building 
Atlanta, G i 
WAlnut 0316 oe Long Distance 108 
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Automobiles F For Sale 


$936 CHEVROLET Master Town 
Sedan; built-in trunk, low mile- 
age; $695. WA. 9652. 


EAST POINT CHEVROLET 
COMPANY 


ae eels ased car valves. 


4936 CHEVROLET Sport Sedan; | 


built-in trunk, low mileage; lib- 
eral discount. 107 Edgewood. | 
WA. 9652. 


BOOMERSHINE 


MOTORS, INC. 
Leads Atlante in bsed Car Values. 
423 Spring St. JA. 1921 


1935 FORD Tudor; 
good, good rubber; 
$425. WA. 9652. 


39385 FPLYMOUTH 4-door de 

Built-in radio. Unusually clean 
ont. Very low mileage. Will sell 
terms to right party or will trade. 
Jack Towns, WA. 3906. 


a bargain. 


luxe sedan, 


on easy 
Call 


4935 CHEVROLET Standard Goach; | 
terms and. 


inside and out; 
WA. 9652. __ 107 Edgewood, 


HARRY SOMMERS, INC. 


clean 
trades. 


GUARANTEED resale cars at ssmaine prices. 
1834. | 


Peachtree at Forrest. JA. 


1948 PLYMOUTH de Inxe coach, good tires tires, 
low mileage, new paint 
Will sacrifice today, $8285. 
trade. See Mr. Payton, 352 

WA. 5454. 


2936 DE SOTO air-flow sedan. 
factory representative less 

miles. Delivers for 81.395. 

for quick sale. WA. 9529. 


PLEASE SEPARATE THESE 7 ADS 
> 19384 ATUDERAKER Dictator sedan. Perfect 
condition. Must sell at once. Need money. 
253 Spring | St. Ny. W 
1834 CHEV] ROLE! 
CELLENT CONDITION 
PRICED TO MOVE QUICK. 
$207. 


Absolutely 
Ww, 


Driven by 
than 4,900 
Rig 


“MASTER SEDAN. EX- 
THROUGHOUT. 
NASH, WA. 


master four-door de inxe 
driven onigr 
$595 on terms, 


1985 CHEVROLET 
sedan. Extra clean, 
miles. Will sell for 
Mr. 7 Tilbury, HE. 1650 
CHEVROLET STANDARD 
NEW paint, new tires, mechanically 
fect. Upholatery clean 
S345. Terma and trade. 
1934 4-door Studebaker “Dietator de 
with trunk, 3 weeks old, $275 less 
Purchase price. Mr. Roach, Lebanon 


COUPE 


Lee WA. A207 


than 


91 


looks and runs | 
107 Edgewood, | 


inside and} 


and seat covers. | 
no | 
Peachtree. | 


reduction | 


1) (AM) 
Call 


pe] 
A splendid car for | 
~ Juxe 


post- | 


office, 14 mi. n. . of f Marietta. Highway No. 5 


<n 


4-door sedan. This car 
jie in perfect condition throughont. 
well or trade, $335. Mr. Moore, WA. 
Car can he seen at 352 y W. Peachtree. 
1984 CHRYSLER ‘'6” coupe, "exe, 
cond., used very little: paint like new. 
Wo trade. My personal car. DE. 


1151. 
1934 PLYMOUTH de luxe sedan. 
mechanically perfect. Will sell 
terms. 258 Spring St... N. W. 
WSED CARS, all makes, $10 down, 
weekly... We carry our own papers. 
eredit is good. 268 Edgewood . 


1985 Pontiac | Sport. Coupe. $405. 
ANTHONY BUICK, INC. 
239 Spring St. JA. 8166. 
1935 CHEVROLET standard 
clean, Perfect in every respect. 
s.. N. W. 
A. J. BELLAH MOTOR CO. 
DODGB AND PLYMOUTA DEALER. 
G87 West Whitehall West End. RA. 3121 


1935 CHEVROLET standard coupe, original 
taint and tires, low mileage: trade, give 
liberal terms. Red Smith, MA. - 5000. 


1934 STUDEBAKER Dictator 6 ce coupe, 
radio, almost iike new. a bargain, 
Yarbrough Motor Ce., HB. 58142. 
1933 CBRYELER 6 CONVERTIBLE SEDAN, 
$105. . M. CHANDLER, INC. 520 
SPRING er. HB. 6421. 
1920 CHEVROLET standard coupe, in good 
running condition, $95 cash. 266 Peachtree. 
WA. 7070 
1980 FORD coach, 
dition, first $1™%5 gets It. 
218 Capitol Ave. 
1936 FORD 5-window 
used, $495. Hall Motors, 
a. WA. 2368. 
WILL SELL 10936 Terraplane two-door with 
trunk, driven 1,800 miles, at a bargain. 
Call Frank Garmon at CH. 9029. 
3988 CHEVRIORT coach, with radio: e 
clean, $315. 116 Spring, opposite 
ern Railway Bidg. 
BEST RARGAINS 
Relle tele Motors. 
1981 DE SOTO sedan, 
— ww. Of. Sou. Rr. 
$29 WHITEAALL ST. 
DOWNTOWN CHEVROLET wr 
10284 FORD V-8 tudor, used very little. 
_ Big a saving on this one. 2° ia Spring St. N. w" 
1934 1984 FORD © de luxe ‘sedan, £269. 263 Ma- 
rietta St. WA. 49986, Rrra: 
i088 DODGE 6-WHEEI SEDAN MUST 
SACRIFICE MATTHEWS, MA. 9619. 
1036 HUDSON TOURING SEDAN. LOW 
MILEAGE. WA. 4083 
CASH, amall notes, 
dan, WA. 4012. | 
163845 FORD V-8 tudor. an extra 
Sell cheap. 253 Spring St. N. 
~ $920 FORD FORDOR 


1938 CHEVROLET ~ 


~ copy, 


Real clean, 


“$2.5 


coach, 
253 Spring 


$445. 


new paint, good con- 
Allen’ s Garage, 


coupe, Only slightly 
7-11 Baker S&t., 


extra 
South- 


IN CSED CARS. 
WA. 0200; WA. . 8200, 
$145. ~ 416 Spring, 
Bidg. 


——— 


5000. 


burs 1935 Ford se- 


good one, 
Ww. 


SEDAN, ~ $90, 
FROST. COTTON VA. 9073. 
3025 ioa5 PONTIAC sedan. n. $495. 116 ‘Spring > St. 
_ Opposite Southern Rail way Bide. 


86 CHEV ROLE T std. 
mi... 8650. 266 P'tree. 


193 1 FORD « coupe, 


258 Spring Bt. me 


CLEAN 1982 Chevrolet 
_ 4749-5. 452 Sixth _ 

1934 FORD VAR tur dor. 
clean, 252 Spring St., N. W. 

J9as FORD de luxe sedan. $450. 116 Spring, 
g. W, Opp. Son. Ry. Bldg 
392 DODG E #-w. touring ae jan. 

eacrifice. _ MA 9619 Matthews. 


sedan, ~ thunk, 4,900 
W A. FOTO. 


EE A agen 


A renl buy for only $165. 


_goach, $170. HE. 
__N. 
" Saee motor, Extra 


, 
extra clean: 


Auto ‘Treste for Sale 92 
MIST SELL i-fon panel 


truck, good shape mechanically, puncture- 
procf tires, new paint. good for family or 
work w T Holland R A. “AS 


FI FET of Dodge and “Graham panel 
for sate at a =~obargain CGerveral Motors 
Truck Co., U8! Ivy St. Wa. Tisi. 


BARGAINS iN “TEED TRUCKS. 
nterpational Harvester Co. 
680 whitenalt eS ee MA. 4442 


1982 CHEVROLET 4-TON PANEL; SACRI- 
FICE FOR QUICK — SALE. CA, 1765 


e ee ee -——s 


Cylinder Grinding 93 


cylinder and crankshaft 
regrinding. Georgia Machinery Co, WA. 
6357. 229 Trinity Ave. & W 


NEAL ENGINE WORKS 


McNEAL 
Bince 1005. 330 Raweon St.. S. W., WA. 6407 


mr 1831 Chevrolet 


truck @ 


MOTOR rebuilding. 


~ 


. Philco!| 


Will! 
5454. | 


on @Aasy | 


- | 
| 


i 


Extra | 


Auto Body and Top Service 93-A | 
WPERIAL BODY WORKS specializes in re-| 


bullding cars. 17 #le@mon* Are 

Auto [rucks fer Rent 
DIXIE DRIVE }7 YOURSELF CO. 
44 Houston Si..N. EB. WA. 1870 


HERTZ DRIV-UR-SELF Rent a Troct 
40 Auburn ire. WA. 8080. 


Wanted Automobiles 


"CASH FOR ALL LIGHT MAKB CARS 


John S. Florence Motor Co. 
Serad WHRILTEHALL ST MA 


“Classified Display 


Auction Sales 


WA. 5242 | 
95. 


2362.3 


| WANTED—'34 or 


Automotive 
Wanted Automobiles 


'85 Ford or other ther light 
car from private owner. If 0. K. will pay 
cash. 4938 Washington St., 8. W. 


AUTOMOBILES WANTED—1 to 100. Top 
prices paid. Evans Motors, 219 Spriog St. 

CASH for good used cars. Jsck Porter, 253 
Spring. N. W. WA. 9028. 

HIGHEST cash prices pald any sumbcr used 
cars. 832 W. Peachtree. WA. 5454. 

WILL PAY highest casb prices for used 
care Mr. Brecht, WA. 4566-7. 

CASH or consign your car to Leuis I, Cline, 
262 Peachtree. WA. 1838. 


Classified Display 


Automotive 


DODGE De Luxe Sedan; like 
new, has radio, 
trunk 
CHRYSLER Coupe; original 
black finish like new; excel- 
lent meckanicaal 
condition 
DODGE Sedan; 6 
looks and runs fine; 
yes, a trunk, too 
OLDSMOBILE ‘'6’’ 
Touring Coupe; 6 
trunk; new tires, 
mechanical 
condition 
FORD Coupe; 
cut to 
FORD Victoria; a good run- 
ning, good looking 
car , 
PLYMOUTH FP. D. 
New blue duco. 
Good mechanically .. 
DODGE &Sport 
Coupe 
LA SALLE 5 Coupe; has had 
real good care, new tires, 
O, K. Mechani- 
cally . 
PACKARD Sedan; 
finish and — 
tery spotless 
AUBURN Sedan; 
2-Door, 6 W. Was. 
CADILLAC Cony. 
Coupe 
PACKARD Coupe; 
real good 
FRANKLIN Convt. 
just recondi- 
tioned .. 

‘30 CHRYSLER ‘'6”’ 


Sedan, new tires .... 


excellent 


$495 


6 wheels, 


$275 
$245 


Coupe, 


ATLANTA PACKARD | 


OPEN EVESINGS 
370 P'TREE. JA 


2727 


me re ce er re ~~--- 


BIGGER 
& BETTER 
BARGAINS 


nV SPRING 


ST., N. W. 
WA. 3566 

S$ 4 
$ 15 


ee $198 
eed 46 


BUICK &td. 
Pick-Up 
BUICK 8Std. 
Sedan 
TERRAPLANE 
Roadster . 
WHIPPET ‘‘4’’ 
Coach . 
'84 TERRAPLANE 
Spec, Coach . 
OLDS 6-W.-W. 
Cabriolet 


29 
'33 


"2 
32 


PLYMOUTH P. 
De Luxe Sedan 


DE soTO 

Coupe we 
STUDEBAKER 

Vie, Coupe .... cess 


CHRYSLER 5, 
6-W.-W. Sedan 


CHRYSLER 8&8, 
6-W.-W. Bedan 


OLDSMOBILE §&8, 
Coach, radio 


BUICK 8 Sedan, 
69 Series 


Open Evenings 
til 9:30 


Adair-LeVert 


352 Spring Street 
WA. 3566 


_ Auto Trucks for Sale 


a 


TRUCKS 


WHITE—Model 612 Cab and 

Van Body—Good cond. ... $425 
WHITE—Model 620 Van 275 
Body—Runs good. 
DODGE—Panel body, good tires recon- 
ditioned and 

repainted 472 
CHEVROLET—Long chassis and cab, 


excellent tires, reconditioned 295 
and revainted 


110 | 


> > sae ee ee ee ee A ee ee Le ee Le LE i, i, i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i, i, i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 
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General Motors 
Truck Co. 


231 Ivy St.. N. E. 7151 


WA. 


Auction Sales 


~~ 


AUCTION! TODAY 


premises. 
water and lights available. 
regardless of price. 


Good Musie 
PERFECT TITLES 


Standard Building 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 8TH, 3:00 P. M. 
STEWART AVENUE and LAKEWOOD 
30 CHOICE LOTS absolutely sell to the highest bidders on 


These are desirable home sites—near good school— 
Every lot positively must be sold 


LUMMUS AUCTION COMPANY, Inc. 


Everybody Invited 
TERMS 


WA, 9595 


AMERICAN ASSASSINATED. 

MANAGUA, Nicaragua, Aug. 7.— 
(UP)~—-Thomas P. Fitzgerald, Irish- 
born American citizen and manager 
of the Atiantic Coast Airways of Nic- 
aragua, was assassinated today at El 
Gallo, department of Bluefields. De- 
tails were not immediately available. 


Classified Display 


Automotive 


WADE 


MOTOR CO. 


i i i, i tn 
ple de i x 


"94 DODGE De Luxe 
Sedan 
"34 PLYMOUTH Spec. ‘- Door Se- 
dan, leather upholstery ...§425 
’35 PLYMOUTH De Luxe 4-Door 
Sedan, leather upholstery. .$525 
PLYMOUTH De L. Coupe.$325 
STUDEBAKER Dic. 
Coupe, rumble seat 
CHRYSLER Coupe, 
tires 
PLYMOUTH De Luxe 4-Door 
Sedan, leather upholstery ...$495 
CHEVROLET Master Coach. .$475 
CHEVROLET Master Touring 
Sedan $4 
CHEVROLET Master Coach. .$395 
CHEVROLET Master 4-Door 
dan $ 
CHEVROLET Master Coupe. .$375 
PONTIAC 4-Door Sedan...$265 
CHEVROLET Sport Coupe. .3175 
FORD 4-Door Sedan, radio 


33 
34 


Tudor Touring 
Std. Coupe 


oup sen ; 
Town Sedan ..ccsce-- 


20 FORD a nlee <aieea 
’32 FORD 

100 Others to Select From 
TERMS TRADES 


Open Evenings Until 
9 O'Clock 


399 Spring St. 
280 Peachtree 


WE OFFER 


WA. 6720 
WA. 3539 


ONS wae a ne ll tl i tt i lh th hi i i he i i 
SS 


~ 


ORE L GONE IULS 


REAL VALUES 
FOR 


SATURDAY 


SEE THEM AT 


J3 NORTH AVE. 


ine oo 
95 


Pontiac 
Sedan 
Chevrolet 
Sedan .... 
De Soto Sport 
Coupe 


125 
ietr <i;ces 
eon i ae 
crane eos, 
Ford 3 4 5 

365 

395 


"29 
'29 
29 


"34 


"35 


Coach ... 
Ford De 
35 
945 


Coach ... 
Ford 
Coach 
Luxe Sedan . 
Dodge 
100 Others to Select 
From 


Studebaker 
395 
Plymouth 
Coupe ... 
J. M. 


Sedan ...., 
Chevrolet 
Coach 
Plymouth 
Omen oe esi 445 
—e De Luxe 
evennie. 450 
475 
HARRISON 
& CO. 
HE. 1650 HE. 9580 
OPEN EVENINGS 


No. 
No. H 150 te 180 pounds 
No. 
No. 
No. 5 60 to 110 pounds 


Live Stock 


MOULTRIE, Ga., Aug 


1 180 to 240 ds 


3 130 te 1530 pounds 
4 1109 to 130 pounds 
6.50 
Fat sows $1.25 under smooth hogs of what- 


ever weight basis they make; stags $7.75. 


mon 
Canners and oonere, 


Good 
Medium 
Common 


Good 
Medium 
Common to fair 


a 


partment of Agriculture)—Hogs 8,000, 
eluding 2,500 direct; steady to strong, spots 
5@210c higher 
pigs and underweights weak to 25 
practical top $11.20; part load $11.25; bulk 
180 to 250 pounds; 
to 300 pounds, 
shipers 


steers 
cleaned up fairly well at no reduction 
prices; 
pounds, steers $8.60; 
up well at steady prices; 
ly steady: 
and hardest to move; bulls steady; practi- 
cal top $5.50; vealers steady at $8.50 down; 
stocker and feeder demand 
no excessive holdover ad prices steady. 


grade 
and: sheep steady; bulk good and choice na- 
tives $10@10.50: 
ington rangers $10.50; fed Texas yearlings 
$8.60; 61 pounds, 
shep steady, 


ATLANTA, 
STEERS AND HEIFERS. 


i> =3 
w 


S S$asy 
® 88080 


~ 


Sud wah owns 
3s 


S35 33: 
Sa! 


CHICAGO. 
CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—(United States De- 
in- 
Thursday's average; 
lower: 


than 


$10.85@11.15; most 250 
$10.40@11; hest sows $9.00; 
2,000; estimated: holidover 1,500. 

salves 500; the few fed 
medium grades also 
in 
yearlings $8.75; 1,250 
she stock also cleaned 
better grades ful- 
heifers selling under $5 uneven 


Cattle 2.000; 
sold steady; 


part-load 


slockening but 


better 


Sheep 4,000, 
heavies 


lambs strong 


including 2,000 direct; 
to 25 higher; 
shipper top $10.75; Wash- 


Tennessee lambs $10; fat 
mostly $2.50@3.50, few $3.75. 


INDIAN IS LOCATED. 


FORT SMITH. Ark., Aug. 7.—{P)| 
Police were notified late today that a 
man identified as Henshanke, aged In- 
dian whose disajpearance from his 
Oklahoma farm is under investigation 
by government agents, was in St. Ed- 
ward's hospital here being treated for 


slight illness, 


Classified Display 


Automotive 


aé&f © & «+ & ©& & @& 


'29 Ford Sedan . 
'89 Nash Sedan 
'28 Studebaker Sedan 
'30 Olds Sedan 

‘80 Chrysler Coupe 
’'81 Buick Coupe 
’33 Ford Sedan 
’833 Chevrolet Town Ssdan 

‘89 Packard Sedan ...... 

’84 Ford Coach ceBeccceces 896.00 
"90 Graham Sedan ..ceeseese 148.00 
'81 Studebaker Sedan ...+eee+ 167,00 
'90 La Salle Sedan .....-e++. 198.00 
'82 Hupmobile Sedan ........ 285,00 
'94 Chevrolet Coupe ........ 395.00 


87,00 
85.00 
137.00 
socceseess 85,00 
secccccee 187.00 


eeeeee 


WE have anything you want 
in an automobile at any 


price. 

YOU can buy a car as low as 
$28.00 down payment, and 

$7.53 monthly and up. 


Capital Auto Co. 


Oldsmobile, La Salle, Cadillac Dealers 
830 W. PEACHTREE ST. 
OPEN EVENINGS 
Opposite Biltmore Hotel 
HE. 5186 


Spring St. 
Motors 


East Point 
Chevrolet Co. 


Attractive Week- 
End Values 


'34 PONTIAC Sedan; newly 
painted; new tires; only 
CHEVROLET Coach; 
original paint and clean 
FORD Coupe; 

radio , 

FORD De Luxe B-Door 
Sedan; radio 
CHEVROLET 
Coach 
PLYMOUTH 
Coach . 
CHEVROLET 
Coach . 
rn eena Sport 


$365 
$445 
$345 
" $395 
$395 
$356 


35 


** se. 
eeeenveeeeee 


CHEVROLET De Luze 
Sport Coach 
‘88 CHEVROLET 


6992 Trades 6993 


'29 FORD 
Bpert Coupe 


- 289 €ORD 
Roadster . sseeeeeegore 


3-Door 
4-Doer 


45 
60 


95 
95 
145 


Model ‘‘A”’ 
Ca” 


All Types Passenger Cars and Trucks 
AT SACRIFICE PRICES 
A FEW OF THE MANY VALUES 


OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 9:30 


FROST-COTTO 


Two Locations: 
450 PEACHTREE S8ST., WA. 9073—263 SPRING ST., WA. 9075 


Sacrifice Prices on 
15 


Panel Trucks 
TFORDS ain Ses eCaree 


%-Ton and l- oon Trucks 
Prices Ranging From 


$95 to $375 


. 71.—Hog market 
aeney heavies 240 pounds and up $9.25. 

poun $9.50 

9.00 

8.50 

.50 


TRADE VOLUME SAGS 


Traders, Cautious, Awaiting 
Forthcoming U. S. Crop 
Estimate. 


RANGE. 
Prev. 
Close 


11.93 
11.95 
11.95 


ORLEANS COTTON 


Open High Low 
11.05 12.08 11,92 
41.96 12.04 11.04 
11.06 12.00 11.95 
11.99 12.06 11.99 
12.00 12.00 11.98 
11.90 11.99 11.99 


NEW 


Close 
12.00 
12,00 
12.00 
12.02 11.98 
12.04 11.99 
12.04b 11.98 


October 
December 
January 
March 
May 
July 

b— Bid. 


NEW ORLEANS SPOT COTTON. 

NEW ORLEANS, pe BR agen gs cot- 
ton closed steady, 7 nts up. Sales 
917; low middling 11.25; rape te 12.50; 
good middling 13.10; receipts $48; stock 
$61. 9€7. 


Soin 


WEW YORK COTTON RANGE, 


Prey. 

Open High Close 
11.99 12.06 2.00 
11.99 12.07 12,02 
12.00 12,04 12.02 
12,04 12.12 12.05 
12.04 12.11 12.06 
12.02 12,10 


Low 

11.97 
11.98 
12.00 
12.02 
12.01 
11.99 


October 
December 
January 
March 
May 


July 12.02 


ee 


WEW YORK SPOT COTTON, 

NEW YORK, Aug. 7.—Spot cotton 

closed steady, “iddling 8 points higher 
at 19.67. 


CHICAGO COTTON RANGE. 


Low Olose 
12.12 
12.14 
12.12 
12.19 
12.17 


Open High 
12.14 
12.14 
12.12 
12.19 
12.17 


AVERAGE PRICE. 
NEW ORLEANS, Aug. 7. 
(P)—The average price of mid- 
dling cotton at 10 southern spot 
markets today was 12.55. 


ATLANTA SPOT COTTON. 


Atlanta spot cotton closed 
steady, middling f.o.b. 5 points 
higher at 13.45. 


NEW ORLEANS, Aug. 7.—)— 
The forthcoming government crop esti- 
mate cast a restricting pall over cot- 
ton market transactions today and 
prices moved in an extremely narrow 
range. 

At the close options were 4 to 
points higher, largely the result of last 
minute cov ering operations. 

A little price fixing by trade in- 
terests and final evening-up of ac- 
counts for over the bureau report 
made up the day’s business. Hedging 
was light, but most of the offerings 
that did appear were from this source. 

All options ended at 12 cents or 


Chicago 


§ | law as reported by 


better with October, December and 
January at 12.00 and March at 12.02, | | 

Most of the weather advices today, | 
with the exception of continued drouth | 
in Oklahoma, were favorable. But no | 
long operations of importance were | 
undertaken and the trade and profes- 
sionals were definitely on the side- 
lines. 

The exchange announced today that 
it will close at 9:50 a. m., (Atlanta | 
time) tomorrow, for the government 
estimate. The first opportunity the 
New Orleans Exchange will have to 
reflect the federal estimate will be 
Monday morning. 

The Chicago Board of Trade will 
remain open until 11 o'clock (Atlanta 
time) tomorrow, allowing an hour's 
trading after the bureau’s estimate. 

Transactions there will be followed 
closely by trade interests at New Or- 
leans, it was indicated today. 

Commentators anticipate a sharp} 
turn in activity at the start of the' 
new week, both in raw cotton and in 
buying by mills. Domestic and foreign 
spinners have remained out of the | 
market in the last month waiting for. 
the first official indication of how) 


| much cotton the United States will | 


produce this season. 

Port receipts 8,524; week 39,067; 
season 39,067; last season 49,770. Ex- 
oorts 18,215; week 36.722: season 
36,722; last season 42,759. Port stocks 
1,188,712. Stocks on shipboard at! 
New Orleans, Galveston and Houston 
were 19,712: last year 21,772. Spot. 
sales at southern markets were 5,250; 
last year 5,298, | 


COTTON RULES STEADY 
ON N. 


| advances of 1 to 4 points. 


cently pablished have ranged from 11.- 


| 215; 


| shipments 4,054; 


Y. EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK, Aug. 7.—(/)—Cotton 
was quiet but generally steady today 
with business attributed largely to 
further evening up in preparation for | 
tomorrow's crop. report. December 
sold up to 12.07 and closed at 12.04 | 
with the general market steady at net 


The opening was barely steady, un- 
changed to 2 points lower under scat- 
tering liquidation. After some little 
irregularity prices steadied on cover- 
ing and trade buying. At the best, 
active months showed net gains of -2 
to 7 points, closing at reactions of 3 | 
or 4 points. 

Another private report was issued 
placing the indicated yield at 12,140.,- 
000 bales. The private reports re- 


512.000 \to 12,650,000 bales. New 
York Coton Exchange members, ac- 
cording to a canvass made during the 
week, on the average, are expecting 
a crop of around 12,118,000 bales. 
Exports today 15,010, making a total 
of 37,040 for the season. Port receipts 
8,365. United States port stocks 
1,187,478, 


Cotton Statement. 


PORT MOVEMENT. 

New Orleans: Middling 12.50: receipts 
848; exports 4,177; sales 917; stock 261,967. 

Galveston: Middling 12.47; receipts 48; 
exports 3,540; sales 128: stock 357,115. 

Mobile: Middling 12.42: stock 97,009. 

Savannah: Middling 12.63; . receipts 
sales 43: 147,605. 

Charleston: Middling: 12,62; 
200: stock 25,792. 

Wilmington: Stock 11,131. 

Norfolk: Middling 12.70; receipts 180; ex- 
ports 160; stock 25,72 

Baltimore: Receipt# 518: stock 550. 

New York: Middling 12.67; sales 
stock 497. 

Boston: 

Houston: 
exports 4,796; 

Christi: 


Receipts 281; 


35 ; 


receipts 


500; 


Stock 489. 

Middling 12.50; receipts 1.118; 
sales 2,675; stock 169,134. | 
Receipts 5,530; exports | 


exports 205; | 


Minor ports: 
stock 53,044. 

Total Friday: 
sales 4,298: 

Total for week: 
36.722. 

Total for season: Receipts 39,067; exports 
$4,722. 


Receipts 8,524; exports 13.- 
stock 1,188,712 


Receipts 39,067; exports | 


INTERIOR MOVEMENT. 
Memphis: Middling 12.40; receipts 1,218: | 
sales 370: stock 359,963. 

receipts 187; 
stock 90,345. 
shipments 467; 


Augusta: Middling 13.28; 
shipments 1,730; sales 138: 
St. Louis: Recéipts 467; 
stock, 1,808. 
Little Rock: Middling 12.43; receipts 2: 
shipments 340; sales 60; stock 40, 
Fort Worth: Middling 12.18. 
Dallas: Middling 12.18: sales 919. 
Atlanta: Middling 13.45. 
Montgomery: Middling 12.43. 
Total Friday: Receipts 1.874; 
6,591: sales 1,487; stock 483,417. 


shipments 


gs. Noe. ‘2 
ry 


| 40.21, 
'Jand 67.886: 


| Greece 


| Brazil &.724n: 
| Hong Kong 31.25: 


| 199d. 
| cents.) 


| higher: 
| strict 
| 7.42: 

| atrict 


| August 

| September 
| October 

| November 


| May 
| June 


COTTON PRICES RALLY: | Bank Clearings 


NEW YORK, Aug. 7.—Although 
bank clearings turned upward, after 
the previous week's decline, the cor- 
responding 1935 aggregate wae not 
reached. The total reported to Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., for 22 leading 
cities in the United States for the 
week ended Wednesday, August 5, 
was $5,451,260,000,: against $5,596.,- 
320,000 for the similar 1935 period, 
a decrease of 2.6 per cent. 

New Ape city clearings rose to 
$3,385,118,000, as compared with $2,- 
719, 540,000 last week, but were 11.1 
per cent under the $3, 808,989,000 re- 
corded a year ago. The total of $2,- 
066,142,000 for outside centers, how- 
ever, represented a gain of 15.6 per 
cent over the 1935 comparative. 

Total clearings were higher’ by 
$813,279,000 than those of the pre- 
ceding period. Between the two sim- 
ilar weeks of 1935, there was a gain 
of $817,078,000. 

Gains over the figures for last year 
were noted for all cities outside of 
New York. Increases at these cities, 
however, were not so heavy as those 
in the preceding week, but continued 
high at some centers. The leaders in 
the upward movement were Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, Omaha and Seattle. 

Figures at leading cities, compared 
with those of 1935, are printed here- 
with; also, daily bank clearings for 
June and July: 

Week Week Per 
Aug. 5, '36 Aug. 7, 35 Cent 

——000 omitted-— Chg. 
$ 48, 800 $ 37,100+18.1 

2, 198,472+12.2 
329,000+14.3 
28,100+-21.4 
102,061-+39.9 

64,693 +28.6 

42,227 + 24.7 

65,225 -+-17.0 

28,7644 8.5 

24,812424.9 
262,400-+15.3 

99,371+- 8.6 

75,800+ 7.6 

°4.339+15.4 

62,603-+-15.9 

96, 996 +- 9.0 

7,961+20.5 
34,804+15.8 | 

131,700+ 6.2 

24,122+11.6 

27,181+26.4 


$1. 787 331415.6 
8,808 989—11.1 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Baltimore 
Richmond 
New Orleans 


Detroit 

St. Louis 
Louisville 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

Dallas 

San Francisco 
Portiand, Ore. 
Seattle 


Total 
New York 


22, 066, 142 
3,385,118 


+ 


$5, 596, 320— 2.6 


$ 934.2694 2.4 
895,680+12.3 


Total All $5,451,260 
Average Daily: 
July 


June 


$ 958,385 
1,005 ,692 


Produce 


ATLANTA. 
Following are the only classes of eggs of- 
fered for sale in Georgia under the new egg 
the State Bureau of 


EGGS, 
Eggs, large, per dozen 
Eggs, medium 
Currefit receipts, yard run 223 @24c 
(Day-old and day-fresh eggs, or elferen as 
such, are not allowed under “the Georgia egg 
classification. Dirty eggs are not allowed 
to he offered for sale at all.) 
Butter, best grade, pound 
POULTRY. 


Markets, 


27 @ 29¢ 
noe 27¢ 


Hens, heavy 
| Leghorns 
Friers 


| Roosters, pound 


Ducks 
Geese 
| Turkeys, pound 
Stags 

CHICAGO. 

CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—Butter: 
933, steady, prices unchanged. 

Butter Futures: Storage standards, 
vember 35§c. 

Eggs: Receipts 11,042, 
local 24¢c, cars 24}c; 
local 28%c, cars 2c: 

Egg Futures: 
tober 28}c. 

Live Poultry: Receipts 1 car, 
steady, prices unchanged. 

Potatoes: Receipts 107, on track 150, to- 
tal United States shipments 5351; California 
White Rose slightly weaker, eastern stock 
barely steady, other stock steady: supplies 
light, demand slow; sacked per hundred- 
weight New Jersey Cobblers fair quality 
82. 35@2 45; showing heated and decay $2.20; 

i 5; California White Rose 
7. .50; showing some decay $3.30; 
uv. & " Xo. 1 and partly graded $8.35; U. 
2 $2.90: Washington White Rose U. 
No. 1 §$33.5@3.40: Nebraska Cobblers 
fair quality, small $2.10; Pennsylvania Cob- 
blers UC. 8. No. 2 $1.60: Maryland Cob- 
blers U. S. No. 1 $2.60; barrele Maryland 
Cobblers U. S. No. 1 $4.25: less than. car- 
lots, Idaho Russet Burbanks U. 58. No. 
1 $3.50. 


Receipts 13,- 

No- 
. 

easy; extra firsts, 

fresh graded firsts, 

current receipts 22c. 

Refrigerator standards, Oc- 


61 trucks, 


Money Market. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, Aug. 7.—Mounting alarm in 
international quarters over the Spanish sit- 


uation sent European currencies off in terms 


of the dollar today and dropped French 
francs below the gold export point. 


Closing foreign exchange quotations in 


|New York follow: 


Great Britain in dollars, others in cents. 
Great ritain: Demand 6.024: cables 
5.023: &80- day hills 3.014. 
France: Demand 6.58 5-16: cables 6.58 5-16. 
Italy: Demand 7.873: cables 7.873. 
Demands: Belgium 16.85; Germany free | 
registered 22.50. travel 23.00; Hol- 
Norway 25.26: Sweden 24.92: 
22.44; Finland 2.22: Switzerland 
Spain unquoted: Portugal 4.57: | 
95: Poland 18.95: 
4.14: Yugoslavia 2.31; Austria 18.80n: 
gary 19.85: Rumania .75: 
Tokyo 29.39: 
Mexico City 27 

real in New York 100.0; New York 
Montreal 100.00, 

n—Nominal. 

Call money steady: 1 per cent all 
Prime commercial paper #¢ per cent. 
Time loans steady; 60 days-6 months 1? 
per cent offered. 

Bankers’ acceptances unchanged. 
Rediscount rate, New York Reserve 
14 per cent. 

Bar silver steady and unchanged at 44f. 


~--— 


Denmark 
32,584; 


Hun- 


Shanghai 


Bank, 


LONDON. 
7.—Money 3 per 
three-month 


cent. 


LONDON, 
bills 


Discount rates: 
9-16 per cent. 
Bar gold remained unchanged at 138s 64. 
(Sterling price equivalent to $34.76.) 
Rar silver steadier, 1-16 higher at 
(Sterling price equivalent to 44.33 


Aug 
short and 


OF TREASURY. 

WASHINGTON. Aug. 7.—The position of 
the treasury August 5. 

Receipts $82.237.868. 47: expenditures $66,- 
359 641.88: balance $2,228,828,728.08, Cus- 
toms receipts for the month 84.567,365.67. 

Receints for the fiscal year (since July 
1). $393.344,196.70: expenditures $324, 074,- 
982.24 {including 8114,984,848.93 of emer- 
gency expenditures): excess of vag any Fag hty 
$120.730,041.54. Gross debt © $238.423,3 ar gan 

increase of $1,814,030.75 over a pre- 
vieta day. Gold assets $10,650,121, 178.34. 


Liverpool Cotton. 


LIVERPOOL, Ang. 7.—Cotton — 
6.000 bales, including 2.300 American. 
moderate busines done; prices 3 

quotations in pence: 
good middling 7.72; good middling 
strict middling 7.22; middling 7.02: 
low middling 8.72: low middling 

j good ordinary 6.22; good or- 


3 to 4 


POSITION 


receipts, 


Futures closed quiet and steady, 


'points higher than previous close. 


Tone, quiet; good middling 7.42d. 


Open, . 


6.44 


6.36 


December 
6.36 


January 
February 
March 
April 


6.35 
6.34 
6.30 


COTTON STATISTICS. 
7.—Weekly cotton 


mrt ht] WwW 


AADPAADDAD 
t2 2 92 39 29 o0 b0 oa < 
@ 


Iuiy 


LIVERPOOL 
LIVERPOOL. Aug. 


statistics: 
Imports, 42,000 bales, 


American. 
Stock, 784,000 bales. 


Forwarded, 47,000 bales. 
5,000 bales, 


3,000 | 


272,000. 
21,- 


including 


American, 
American, 


Exports, American nil. 


Classified Display : 


Automotive 


Classified Display 


Automotive 


DOWNTOWN CHEVROLET CO. 


USED 
329-31 


WHITEHALL ST. 


CARS AND TRUCKS 


5. W., MA. 5000 


CANDIDACY OF RUSSELL 
SUPPORTED BY LABOR 


Unqualified Indorsement of 
Senator Announced; Tal- 
madge Attitude Flayed. 


Organized labor yesterday put its 
unqualified jindorsement on Senator 
Richard B. Russell Jr. and called 
upon Georgia members of its ranks 
to vote for the junior senator against | 
Governor Talmadge in the September 
primary. 

The indorsement was given in a 
letter from William Green, president 
of the American Federation of La- | 
bor, made publie to the workers of the | 
state by A. Steve Nance, of Atlanta, 
president of the Georgia Federation | 
of Labor. 

“On behalf of our 
President William Green is calling | 
on the members of organized labor | 
to rally to the support of Senator | 
Russell,” Mr. Nance said. “He in- 
vites the attention of labor to the| 
unfriendly attitude of Governor Tal- 
made toward labor, stating that all | 
friends of organized labor should be | 
convinced of his attitude by his ac- 
tions in various labor disputes which 
have come up since he became gov- 
ernor.’ 

Mr. Nance said that the indorse- 
ment given Senator Russell was the 
result of his record both as governor 


organization, 


“Mr. Green stated that Senator Rus- | 
sell has shown himself to be fair and | 
just to labor and that he has sup- | 
ported ably measures sponsored by the 


Czechoslovakia | 


Argentina 33.47n; | 
80.20; | : er : 
‘SR: Mont. | technicalities which delayed action last | 


in | 


day. | 


American Federation of Labor. He 
‘is nationally regarded as sympathetic | 
toward all just proposals submitted | 
| by organized labor and we are happy 
' to give him our unqualified indose- | 
ment,’ 

Mr. 

gh | 
Talmadge ought to he decisivly de-| 
feated and Senator Russell triumph- | 
antly re-elected. The interest of the| 
working people of Georgia and all} 
their friends will be served through | 
the re-election of Senator Ruseell. | 
This will be equally true regarding the | 


Green wrote: | 
is my ouinion that Governor) 


interest of all the people of the state | 
of Georgia. 

“Both as the official representative 
of labor and as a true and sincere 
friend of all the people of Georgia, 
whom I admire and hold in high es- 
teem, I extend full and complete in- 


and United States senator. 


-seribed his announcement 


| democratic 


| held 


| attending the conference, 


dorsement to the candidacy of Sena- 
tor Russel for renomination and re- 
election to the United States serfate.” 


COMMITTEE DETERS 
SAFETY CHIEF SCHEME 


Proposal for Morning Court 


Postponed. 


sentative of George N, 


| FE. 


mer governor; 


for Traffic Violators Also | 


Action on a proposed ordinance to 


safety, 
chief of police, was deferred last night 


of city council. 


tion of the office of director of public 
safety and a-«proposed ordinance to 
create a morning court for all traffic 
cases will be taken 
meeting of the committee next week. 

Alderman Frank H. Reynolds, chair- 
man of the committee, who presided, 
called the meeting for next Friday 
night. 

The proposed ordinances, which 
were referred to the safety committee 
by city council two weeks ago, were 
discussed in detail last night, with 
Councilman John C. White, father of 
| both proposals, speaking on behalf of 
| the measures. 

The court ordinance aims to create 
a court which will sit each morning 
and handle all traffic cases. A perma- 
nent recorder will be in charge, and 


ments for traffic offenses. 
Councilman White is chairman of 
the citizens’ committee to study safety 
measures in Atlanta. He urged that | 
‘the committee members be in a posi- 


ition to pass upon the measures Svea | 


the mecting of city council Monday a 
i week, 


‘recorders and City Attorney Jack Sav- 
age to the special meeting, so that legal 


night may be discussed. 

Action was deferred on a question 
of Alderman John W. Ball relative to 
duties of the chief of police under the 
city charter. Councilman White said 
the proposed ordinance is entirely 
within legal] bounds. 

The motion to invite the recorders 
was made by Councilman Howard 
Haire, and seconded by 
Cecil W. Hester. Alderman Ball made 


create the office of director of public | 
to supersede in authority the | 


“COMMITTEE IS NAMED 


BY ANTI-NEW DEALERS 


‘Smith To Aid Landon; Gra- 


ham Wright, Rome, To 
Assist Group. 


DETROIT, Aug. 7.—(4%—Demo- 
cratic anti-New Dealers mecting here 


| appointed a committee tonight to draw 
‘up an outline of their views after 


southern opposition to an outright 
indorsement of Governor Landon had 
developed. 

Chairman of the committee was 
Joseph B. Ely, former democratic gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, who earlier 
had said he would not only support 
'Landon but speak in his behalf and 
‘asserted that Alfred E. Smith would 
|make a speech in Boston opposing the 
New Deal. 

Ely was one of a group of men 
formerly prominent in democratic cir- 
cles who furnished the leadership for 
today’ S meeting. When word came 
|\from New York that Smith had de- 
) : as unau- 
thorized, he reiterated his assertion 
that the 1928 democratic presidential 


/nominee would make an anti-Roose- 


velt speech in the Bay State, 
Breckinridge Named. 

Another member of the conference's 
resolutions committee was Henry 
Breckinridge, who opposed President 
Roosevelt in several state presidential 
primaries, and since has declared 
| himself for Landon. 

Other members were Joseph W. Bai- 
ley, former democratic member of the 
house from Texas; Graham Wright, 
of Georgia, and H. R. Conte Rose, 
of Baltimore. James A. Reed, former 
senator from Missouri, 


| chairman of the meeting, was a mem- 
| ber exofficio. 


Ely at the outset of the meeting, 
in executive session, proposed 
that the conference indorse Landon, 
his proposal promptly met with op- 
position from the participants from 


Official List. 
Following is an official list of men 
issued late 


| the south. 


today: 

Alabama—Richard Hail 
Birmingham. 

Delaware—J. Merrick Frere, Wil- 


Brown, 


| Mington. 


Georgia—Graham Wright, Rome. 
Illinois—Henry W. Lackey, Chi- 
cago; Henry Carter, personal repre- 
Peek. 
By, Cummings, 
C. Tilton, Val- 


Frank M. Stites, 
Porter, Hopkins- 


Maryland—Robert S. Bright, Fred- 
erick R. Contee Rose Baltimore; 
Walter W. Back. Baltimore; Thomas 
Cadwallader, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Joseph B. Ely, for- 
Gleason L. Archer, 
Boston: Frank J. Hurley, Cambridge. 

Michigan — James Sec chermerhorn, 
George B. Shaeffer, M. S. Harlan, 
Bernard A. Clark, all of Detroit, and 
Charles Lawson, Royal Oak 
Pc eate i: H, Austin, ‘Minneap- 
0118 

Missouri—James A. Reed, former 
senator; Sterling DB. Edmunds, St. 


Indiana—Ernhest 
Sullivan, and Ira 
paraiso, 

Kentucky—Dr. 
Louisvile; W. W. 


ville, 


| Louis. 


at a meeting of the safety committee | 


New Mexico—Colonel J. D. Atwood, 


Rosw ell. 


Both the proposal relative to crea- | 


New York—Bainbridge Colby and 
Henry Breckinridge. 
North Caro! ina—Henry Baker, 


| Durham. 


up at a special | 


the object is aimed at uniform punish- 


The committee will invite both the | 


Evans and 
Bonniwell, both 


Pennsylvania—Thomas 
Judge Eugene C. 


of Philadelphia. 


Tennessee—Gus W. Dwyer, Knox- 
Ville. 

Virginia—J. R. A. Hobson. Rich- 
mond, and S. D. Timberlake Jr, 


| Staunton. 


West Virginia—J. Lewis Bumgard- 
ner, Beckley; C. CC. Dickinson, 
Charleston. 

Wisconsin—Edward 


C. 


Spencer, 


| Mile aukee, and Peter Perch, Kenosha. 


U. 5. SEEKS 10 QUASH 
IMPEACHMENT APPEAL 


‘Claims Court Told It Lacks 
Any Authority in Ritter 
Case. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 1.—(P)—~ 


|The government sought today to end 


J a | tribunal 
Councilman | 


the motion for the special meeting next | 


Friday night, with Councilman Haire 
seconding. 

Chairman Reynolds ruled out, and 
did not consider, a proposed amend- 
ment to the proposed ordinance rela- 
tive to the office of director of public 
safety that applicants should submit 


‘to the city clerk in writing their physi- 


cal and other qualifications. 
Councilman White declared = an 
amendment to the city charter makes 
both proposed ordinances legal. 
Mrs. Robert Adamson, president of 
the woman's division of the Chamber 
of Commerce, appeared before the com- 


Spot | 
points | 
American | 


'in 1935 and 90 in 1936; 
~| persons placed 


women’s bureau in the police depart- 
ment. Committeemen assured her the 
request will be taken bi but said 
also that the woman's ureau bad | 
never ceased to function. Councilm 
Haire introduced Sonaaretins figures | 
which indicated the women police for 
the first six months of 1936 had ac- 
complished more work than was done 
in the same period of 1985. 

_Haire’s list showed 606 persons in- 
terviewed by policewomen in 1936, 
and only six in 1935; number of 
cases disposed of through courts, 50 
number of | 
in charitable institu- 
26 this vear: 


tions, five in 1935 and 


| three restrooms: inspected in 1935 and 
| 63 the six months of this year; 
| ber of runaway girls handled in 1955, | 
| 12. as compared with 100 in 1936. | 


num- 


Trial of Patrolman J. W. Murphy, 


' charged with conduct unbecoming an | 
_oficer (drunk on duty), 


was deferred. 
The committee voted to notify the | 


| Casino, on Ponce de Leon avenue, that | 


it must maintain order and quiet aft- | 
|er midnight or its beer license would | 
be revoked. It adversed a proposal | 
of Councilman Alvin Richards to close | 
all beer places outside the inner fire 
limits after midnight. 

No more members will be put on the 
police forée until September, the com- 
mitteemen announced. 


OFFICIAL ESCAPES DEATH. 

NORFOLK, Va., <Aug.. 7.—#)— 
Governor J. C. B. Eringhaus, of North 
Carolina. Mrs. Eringhaus, and their 
chauffeut, Nissen Aldridge, narrowly 


escaped serious injuries ‘and possible | °* 


death about 10 o’ciock Jast night when | 
the automobile in which they were en 
route to Norfolk from Edenton, N. C., 

was sideswiped by a truck near Sligo, 
N. ¢., about 30 miles from Norfolk 
on the road to Elizabeth City. 


i ate's 


i conviction. 


former United States Judge Halsted 
L. Ritter’s appeal in the court of 
claims against senate impeachment. 

James W. Morris, assistant attor- 
ney general, told the court in a 29- 
page answer to Ritter’s suit that no 
“has the power to review a 
judgment of impeachment pronounced 
by the Senate of the United States. 
acting within the scope of its consti- 
tutional powers.” 

Ritter not only contested the sen- 
decision, but claimed the right 
his salary from the time of his 
He contended the senate 


to 


| acquitted him on six specific counts, 


' then oonvicted him of an 
| article 


| 


| mittee advocating restoration of the 


did 
‘standards required of a court of im- 


man | 


“omnibus” 
that failed to set up an im- 
'peachable offense. 

But court attaches said the case 
probably would be placed on the calen- 
dar for October 5. 

Morris wrote that the framers of 
the constitution considered placing 
impeachment Peep in the hands 
of the: supreme court. That idea, he 
said, was abandoned because the court 
not comply’ sufficiently with 


peachment. 

Answering Ritter’s 
“omnibus” article, 
court: 

“We think it unnecessary to enter 
into a discussion of the re tgp as 
to whether the seventh icle of im- 
peachment did alleze an offense which, 
as such, would indictable. The 
overwhelming weight of authority 
holds the senate, when sitting 
as a court of impeachment, is the sole, 
final, and exclusive judge of the law 
and of the facts.” 


J. P. MORGAN ARRIVES 


IN BRITAIN ONVACATION 

SOUTHAMPTON, Eng., Aug. 
(P)\—J. Pierpont Morgan, the Ameri- 
lean financier, Beet be here today 
aboard his yacht Corsair on a vaca- 
tion trip. 

“T feel fine. I am glad to be back 
in England again,” was the extent of 
Mr. Morgan's comment on his trans- 
Atlantic trip except to add that the 


attack on the 
Morris told the 


art 


al 
r a 


+ 
Tr 
(nat 


i 
‘<o 


| boat itself performed excellently. 


With a party of six which accom- 
| panied him from America he motored 
‘to his country home at Aldenham, 
| Hertfordshire. 


ARMY ORDERS 


WASHINGTON. Aug 7.—Army orders: 
Major William G. Livesay, infantry, — 
ferred from Fort Benning to office of chie 
infantry. September 1. 
Captain Frank M. Smith, 
Atlanta to office of adjutant general, 
gust 15. 
Second Lieutenan* Charles L. Warfield, 
to Jeffersonville, Ind 


quartermaster reserre 
Second Lieutenant Jehn F. Biggerstaff, 
air reserve, to Wabash, Ind. 


from 
Au- 


infantry. 
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ATLANTA 


FIRST TWO STORY BUILDING’. 
ERECTED IN ATLANTA™~I@36 


ATLANTA'S FIRST CITY HALL 
WITH TROOPS ENCAMPED~ 


oOty 
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“Foreword 


In 1836 a stake driven on the site of the old Union Depot marked the projected 
meeting place of three railroads which were to join at some point to be agreed upon 
by those in charge of the survey. 


The Central Railroad was heading north from Savannah and the Georgia Rail- 
zxoad westward from Augusta. A line was projected to New Orleans from the meet«- 
ing place of these two railroads. 


Bat it was essential to continue rail connection northward to the head of navi« 
gation on the Tennessee River. Ross’ Landing, now the City of Chattanooga, occu 


pied that distinction. 
How to reach northward to the Tennessee River occupied the attention of the 


state for a long time. Finally the general assembly concluded to make it a state 
project and the Western and Atlantic Railroad was authorized as a state institution. 


Surveyors conferred as to the best meeting place for the three railroads and the 
stake at the old Union Station was driven as the junction point. 


There was not a human habitation in sight, but the three railroads united at this 
point, and it was called Terminus. 


Later, the Atlanta and West Point Railroad was projected and then one after an- 
other came the railroads now centered here, making this one of the most strategic 


of all railroad centers in America. 


Terminus was the forerunner of Marthasville, changed to that name in 1845. 


A year later the first Central Railroad train arrived from Savannah and on 
December 29, 1847, the General Assembly gave the village a new charter, changing 
the name to the City of Atlanta, as suggested by one of Atlanta’s most beloved pio- 
neers, Richard Peters, who was in charge of an important branch of the construc- 


tion of the Georgia Railroad to Atlanta. 


The history of Atlanta since that time has been a succession of progressive 
events. 


As a village of less than ten thousand people it was burned by General Sherman 
in 1864. At the close of the Civil War large forces of both armies were mustered out 
in Atlanta. The population soon increased to fifty thousand, later to one hundred 
thousand, with the increase continuing by leaps and bounds until the city and its 
immediate environs has a population of more than four hundred thousand with a 
half million practically assured by the time of the next census. 


Immediately following the Civil War and the restoration of peace between the 
sections, Atlanta’s strategic location made it the southeastern headquarters first of 
most of the great insurance companies, then one after another of the leading national 
industries. This was largely due to the fact that it was only one night out from 
Atlanta to any point south of the Ohio River and between the Mississippi and the 


Potomac. This was not true of any other city in the South. 

Later with the development of aviation the city has become one of the most im- 
portant of all of America’s aviation centers and it is a fact not generally known that 
it is one of the leading telegraphic clearing points of the world. 

Back of it all is the vaunted Atlanta spirit which is as virile today as it was then. 

So. we celebrate in 1936 a momentous anniversary and one that should stimu- 
late the pride of every citizen, and the determination of everyone of them to con- 


secrate himself, or herself, to the perpetuation of the old time Atlanta spirit which 
has made this city the metropolis of the southeast and destined for it a half million 


population by the next census. 
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T0 GREATER GOALS 


See 


Centennial Anniversary 


of Municipality’s Found- | 


| 80 out of city daily. 


Observed | 


ing Will . 
Here in Several Months. 


By EDWARD EVANS. 
Foreword. © 


Atlanta is 100 years old. 
The birth of the city and its extraor- 
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South’s Gate City; 
Facts and Figures 


Population—City of Atlanta (area 
34.44 square miles). 270,366, according 
to 1930 census. Metropolitan area, 
370,920. 

Climate—Mild winters; moderate 
Summer heat, with cool nights. 

Homes—69,267 in 1935, containing 
95.582 dwelling units. 

Transportation — Leading railroad 
center in south. Six major airplane 
passenger lines terminate here, More 
than 140 scheduled buses come in or 


Communication—Largest telephone 
| center in south—103,000 outward calls 
110,000 through calls and 243,000 in- 
ward calls a month. Third largest 
telegraph center in the world. 

Finance—Ten banks and trust com- 
panies, three of which are national 
banks. Headquarters of the Sixth 
Federal Reserve district. 

Postal Receipts—Ranks 19th in the 


dinary rise to the position of commer- 
Cial, financial and industrial center 
of the southeast are both due to the 
fact that it sits high above the land 
between the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico and is at the place intended 
by nature as the gateway to miles of 
Surrounding territory. 

Not by accident, but rather because 
of the scientific knowledge of railroad 
@ngineers, does Atlanta command the 
Tespect of businessmen in cities on 
Bear-by mountains and plains. 

It was in the spring of 1836 that 
Hardy Ivy built a log hut on land 


SuReinenemnammmeenesme escent 


United States, totaling $4,321,691 la 
year. Atlanta is leading mail a 
distribution point of southeast. 

Schoo]s—Public school system in- 
cluding 54 elementary, nine junior and 
five senior high schools. “There are 
34 colleges and institutions in and 
around Atlanta. 

Churches—350 with membership ex- 
ceeding 170,000. 

Hotels—20 leading hotels. 

Parks—71 parks. squares and spaces 
for publie use. 


wilderness, appreciated events bring- 
ing comfort and joy, and relief from 
monotony. 


First Newspaper Appears. 


which now is within the limits of At- 
Janta. And in December of that same | 
year—so in haste was fate to aid the | 
city even at its  birth—Governor | 
Schley signed an act calling upon the | 
State to build the connecting railroad | 
between the ‘Tennessee and the Chatta- 
hoochee rivers. 

None realized the importance of the 
statement in the act, which directed 
engineers to find the suitable termi- 
nus. Stephen Long, chief engineer, 
surveyed the territory in and around 
what is now Atlanta. Finally, he se- 
lected a spot, and a short while there- 
after—in the year 1837—Long stood 
among the trees then growing at Five 
Points and drove a stake marking the 
terminal. He believed he had selected 
the natural junction of railways which | 
some day would run between towns | 
and cities throughout this section. 

History proves the debt Terminus, 
the first community on this site, then 
Marthasville, and finally Atlanta, owe 
to Stephen Long. 

History also shows how indebted 

tlanta is to railroads, and, above all, 

ow time and again her citizens have 
matched the bold strides of fate. 

A corner near the spot where the 
engineer drove the stake is now one | 
of the five most valuable in the world, 
Nearly 300,000 people live within sev- 
eral miles of the place where Hardy 
Ivy built his home. 

When one remembers the city lay in 
ashes only 70 years ago, it appears as 
if the courage, energy and the imagi- 
mation of all had been combined into 
one great effost since that time. 

By vision, hope, enterprise and an 
infailing ambition, Atlanta has risen 
above days of disappointment and | 

ears of war and economic depression, | 
esterday even, when Atlanta and all 
American cities suffered, her leaders 

w and planned for continued prog- 

ress. 
Yet however startling may be the 
achievement, growth and the power 
foun’ at the end of her chapters, no 
period in Atlanta's history is more col- 
orful or strange than her birth and) 


arly days. 


PART 1. 


ATLANTA'S EARLY YEARS. 

(1836-1860. ) h 

Ever since the first “iron horse, 
hich was to be used on the Western 

® Atlantic railroad, was brought here 
by a mule-drawn wagon from Madison 
in 1842, citizens as well as their lead- 
ers predicted Atlanta would have a 
great commercial future and would 
become the “Gate City of the South. | 
Speaking in Memphis, John ©. Cal- | 
houn said railroads must necessarily | 
unite “at a point in DeKalb eounty, 
in the state of Georgia, called At- 
lanta—’ This had been vision 
of Stephen Long as far back as 1836, 
when he marked the terminus here. 
And hence, for the next few years the 
place was called Terminus. 
Marthasville became the 
41843. in honor of Martha DM) | 
and her father, Governor Wilson) 
Lumpkin, who several years before | 
had aided officials when little prog- 
eas was being made in the construc- 
ion of the Western and Atlantic rail- 


the 


name in} 
Lumpkin 


Named Atlanta in 1845. 
The year 1845 brought the 
Atlanta. : 
Somehow Marthasville did not seem | 
the proper name for such a rapidly) 
growing community to Richard Peters, | 
resident engineer of the finished por-| 
tion of the railroad, w! + had to notify | 
the public the route was being opened | 
from Covington to Marthasville. 
l-e wrote J. Edgar Thompson, chiet | 


name 


ngineer of the Georgia railroad, ask- | 
ing him to suggest a name. Thomp- | 


son replied in part: 

“Fureka—Atlanta, the terminus of 
the Western & Atlantic railroad. At- 
lantiac, masculine; Atlanta, feminine 

a coined word—and if you think it 
will suit, adopt it.” 

Though Terminus is usually thought 
to be Atlanta's first 
the first name of this community was 
Whitehall. In giving an account of the 
earliest settlers in this section, Wal- 
ter G. Cooper, author of the 
cial History of Fulton County,” 
that the was giver 


community 
name Whitehall by Charner 


SATS 


Carolina in 1825. 
First Named Whitehall. 
Humphries, the great-great uncle of 
Judze John D. Humphries, built the 


Whitehall Inn on a plot now bounded’ 


by Whitehall, Lee, Oak and Zachry 
streets, He named the inn and 
community Whitehall for the famous 
part of London which bears t 
name. Charner also has the distinc- 
tion of being the first citizen with 


civic pride, for he ran the inn only) 
a short while before giving it a coat. 


of white paint. 
Not long after Charner'’s 
and about four years before 


Edgewood 


the present 
Hardy 


Peachtree street. 


het ween 
and 


land 
avenue 


is named in a history published by) 
the Atlanta Pioneer Society as being | 
the first white settler within the lim-. 


its of what is now Atlanta. 
In addition, Hardy is the father of 
the. first boy born in Atlanta, and is 


the main competitor for parental hon- | 


ors with Mr. and Mrs. Willis Carlisle, 
who moved here as a bride and groom 
in 1841, and became the parents of 
Julia, the first girl. 

Hardy's son, Soerdtes Ivy, became 
superintendent of the Western and 
Atlantic railread shops. Julia Carlisle 
married W. S. Withers and for many 
years was a well-known citizen of At- 
lanta. : 

The fact that we now have a record 


of the first births. and the mang other. 


“firsts,’ such as the arrival of a dor- 
tor, seems to show how greatly the 
earliest settlers, living almost in a 


| tion from the 
mission type of government 
Succeeded by a mayor, 


| to Milledgeville to 
itol. They bought 


Were older, Atlanta figured prominent- 
ly in prewar campaigns 
ences, 
i ed rela 


sunrise, followed by a 


name, actually | 


the. 
Hum.- | 
phries, who moved here from South) 


the! 


that) 


arrival, | 
Long | 
drove the stake at Five Points, Hardy | 
Ivy came here, later buying a plot of | 


In the year the community became 
Atlanta. citizens saw the Luminary, 
their first newspaper; their first 
church, and probably their first 
school, The church, situated at Peach- 
tree and Houston streets, was used 
for a school house during the week 
and for union services on Sunday. 

It is related that, Dr. Josh Gilbert, 
one of the earliest doctors, used to 
walk along the streets and blow a 
whistle whenever he came to a cor- 
ner, so citizens would know he was 
preparing to visit some country pa- 
tient, and would be outside the city 
for several hours, 

So rapid was the growth that in 
1847 “the town of Atlanta” was 
changed to “the city of Atlanta,” by 
a legislative act. Limits of the city 
were extended a mile in every direc- 
State depot. The com- 
+ ha Pape 
Mos - 
walt, gag om Fete eo 

y Grows idly. 

In 1847, the first beck ae begun 
Mims, whose principal 
selling exchange to u- 
Atlanta's chief market. A 
volunteer fire department was organ- 
ized in 1851 and an ordinance was 
passed requiring all houses to be pro- 
vided with a ladder and two buckets. 
Before long three policemen patroled 
the streets at night. 

A daily newspaper, the Atlanta In- 
telligencer, was established in 1851 by 


business was 
gusta, then 


Jared I. Whitaker as ow 
H. Steele as editor. <r taienay 

When the city was only six years 
old, the city fathers sent a committee 
seek the state cap- 
nt the present capitol 
square, built a city hall, took $100,000 
worth of railroad stock and establish- 
ed a board of health. . 

*opulation Leaps Upward. 

In 1852, 1,000 persons ace to At- 
lanta. Two years later the population 
was 6,025 and by 1859 it was 11,500. 
There were about 57 stores, not count- 
ing saloons ; 4 hotels, 13 churches, two 
planing mills, a sash and blind fae- 
tory, four tanneries, several] shoe fac- 
tories and a rolling mill which turned 
out iron for railroads. On Christmas 
Day, 1855, the city was lighted 
by gas for the first time. 


ATLANTA DURING THE W 
BETWEEN THE STATES 
(1860-1865. ) 


Although many other Georgia cities 


-- Aen e eee 


Rises 


Stecetn spate sa ele 


Atlanta’s remarkable growth 
100 years ago. 


portant streets in the downtown 
ground, is seen the old postoffice 


is shown 
graph of the Forsyth street ‘‘skyscraper canyon,” which is not far re- 
moved from the site where only the small log hut of Hardy’Ivy stood 
The camera, facing north, shows one of the most im- 


by this interesting photo- 


section. 
building. 


On the left, in the fore- 
Behind it are the Haas- 


eens See ice . 


| 
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Thunhaail Sketch 
Of ‘Empire State’ 


Here is a bird’s-eye view of Georgia, 

of which Atlanta is the capital. 
‘ Empire state of the south, Georgia 
is the largest state east of the Mis- 
sissippi, having an area of 59,265 
square miles, ' 

She leads the nation in the produc- 
tion of peaches, watermelons, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, pecans, ochre, barytes 
and fuller’s earth. 

The value of her manufactured 
products in 1933 was $386,210,906 ; 
agricultural products, in 1934, $161,- 
455,000, and mineral products, 1933, 
$18,740,930. 

Georgia has seven of the nine cli- 
matic zones, her altitude ranging from 
sea level in the south to 5, feet in 
the mountains. Her topographical di- 
visions are mountainous, Piedmont 
and coastal plain. Her annual mean 
temperature in the northern part is 52 
degrees ; middle, 63 degrees, and south- 
ern, 68 degrees. There are 51 inches 
of rainfall a year. ’ 

She is capable of producing most | Seemed to hail the glorious period 

| just ahead for a section destined to 


every kind of fruit and vegetable, lum- | 
ber, live stock, poulagy and 44 of the | develop under the imagination and elo- 
/Quence of the great prophets, Benja- 
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RICH ENDOWMENTS 
OF NATURE ASSIST 
IN RAPID GROWTH 


Equable Climate Adds to 
Strategic Location in 
Drawing More Workers, 
Business Here. 
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was so freely discussed or so widely 
approved as the system of public edu- 
cation. 

This citywide enthusiasm over what 
probably is its greatest institution. 


52 ag page prot ny ae Miah 
She has 9.: miles in her highway . 
system, of which 3,789 are paved and | min Hill and Henry W. Grady. For 
1,886 are semi-paved and improved. |a long time Atlanta had energy and 
She has 7,960 miles of railroads, not | ambition: now it hed vision: 
ene 8,676 miles of yard and side | nat this time not only Atlante, but 
track. a the entire south, saw its fort 
Her population totals 2,908,974, of | industrialism. —_— oe oe 
which 1,836,974 are white and 1,071,- | “Industry—educated industry—” de- 
125 are colored. |clared Benjamin Hill, “has taken pos- 


‘ession of its exhaustless stores of na- 
ture, and of nature’s forces: is daily 
lifting up ber hands, full of all new 
inventions; is filling the earth with 
east. In one year after reconstrue- her instruments of elevation and im- 
tion was begun, there were 11 large cee keaton MS Stasying §6Ccontinents 
business houses, two hotels, and ex-| 224 binding the nations in a bundle, 

’ | with right. royal confidence, is 


| and 
bidding kings and rulers, empires and 


rows, and the noises of the saw and 
hammer. Citizens had not forgotten 
that the topography of Atlanta made 
it the natural gate city of the south- 


press building and a printing shop, | 
in addition to the residences. | | republics; obey.” 
Though Atlanta quickly regained | Crisis Weathered. 
the business air of pre-war days, the| put as Attsate and. othe: elites 
political situation in the state w48| reached for the new fields neinted: ont 
deplorable and it became necessary | by Hill, there came the crisis of 1873. 
for the qty fathers to make some de-| Even then, however, Atlanta did not 
cisions regarding future government. | suffer by comparison with most cities. 
As a consequence, in June, 1865, | Not a bank failed and though busi- 
Atlantans held»a mass meeting to/ negs was sluggish, Atlantans managed 
discuss returning to the Union and/to hold tight-fistedly to what ches 
means of restoring law and order in| had. 
Georgia. At a second meeting in| 
September, they elected delegates to | 
the state convention at Milledgeville, 


. “> wd x 
ne i tt ttt ttn, 


Howell building and the Ansley hotel. On the right, in the fore- 
ground, is seen the Grant building, with the Healey building, Volunteer 
building, Piedmont hotel and the Rhodes-Haverty building situated 
along Forsyth street extending north. In the distance is seen the inter- 
section of Forsyth and Peachtree streets. There are three theaters in 
this immediate vicinity. Staff photo. 


In fact, the years from 1870 to 1880 
saw the greatest progress, probably, 
of any period in the city’s history. 


with visits and addresses by Jefferson 
Davis and Alexander Stephens, and 
with a meeting held in Atlanta by 
bankers to discuss the financial bur- 
dens of war. 

On August 11, 1862, about eight 
months after Georgia’s secession, mar- 
tial law was established in Atlanta by 
an order of General Braxton Bragg. 
Atlanta, already recognized as the 
main pivot for trains in the south- 
east, was to become a great war cen- 


r. 

The city immediately became a Con- 
federate manufacturing hub, where 
arms and equipment were made, and 


a military depot where food, clothing | 


and ammunition temporarily were 
stored before being shipped to the bat- 
tle lines. General Bragg soon made 
Atlanta the base of his army. A _ hos- 
pital was established at Alabama and 
Pryor streets, where hundreds of 
wounded soldiers were treated and giv- 
en medical care vwhen the federal 
army gradually forced the Confed- 
erates south. 
Days of Sorrow. 

Seldom have a series of battles been 
discussed with so many “ifs” by south- 
ern military scientists as the Atlanta 
campaign, when the city spent many 
days*and nights listening to gunshot 
before the gradual onslaught of the 
federals. Few acts in military his- 
tory have surpassed the cruelty of 
General Sherman’s burning of a city 
already severely stricken and _ shell- 
shocked. 

The horrible campaign which result- 
ed in Atlanta being reduced to ashes 
began near Dalton. Southerners, un- 
der the command of General Joseph 
E. Johnston, were gradually being 
forced to retreat toward Atlanta. Sev- 


and confer- 
the strain- | 
idly arous- 
h in 1860. 


Citizens felt keenly 
é tions which were rap 
ing the north and the sout 
_ In October of that year, they organ- | 
ized a corps of minute men. Several” 
months later, when South Carolina | 
seceded from the union. the city shook | 
With the thunder of guns and turned 
— An excited andience applauding 
ae aecatctacee of the neighboring 
Session Favored. 

A salute of 15 £uns was fired at) 
torchlight pro- | 
cession and a mightier salute of 100 | 
guns, A mass meeting was 
ll o clock, Atlantans strongly favored 
secession, and in January, just before 
the convention at Milledgeville, they 
elected candidates who would rote for 
SeCPSSION. | 


fore 
‘at Kennesaw mountain. 


held at) 


Publie opinion on war 


2 j 
crystallized 


eral battles were hard-fought along 
the Western & Atlantic railroad be- 
the campaign reached a climax 
where thou- 
sands of federals were killed as they 
tried to take the Confederate posi- 
tion. 

At this time Sherman had 112.819 
men, While General Johnston had only 
09.248. With almost twice as many 
men, the northern general forced 
southerners across 
been driven from 


Confederates had 


Marietta to the west side of the Chat-) 


another flank 
movement threatened to eut off any 
communication with Smyrna.  Sher- 
man threw his famous “great wheel’ 
around the city, foreing Johnston's 
troops to retreat to the east side. 
Command Ordered Changed. 
Just at this time occurred one in- 


tahoochee river when 


the | 
the Chattahoochee | 
‘river by flank movements. 


cident which has caused so much the- 
orizing among historians and military 
men. As the southern general pre- 
pared to fight the northern unit un- 
der Thomas, he received a telegram 
from President Davis, telling him to 
turn over the command to General 
John B. Hood. 

About this time—July 17—federal 
forces crossed the Chattahoochee in 
three places and scon crossed Peach- 
tree creek and formed a wheel about 
the city. 


o'clock the afternoon of 


in 


July 20, Hood attacked several units | 


A fierce 


on the outskirts of the city. 
soldiers 


' battle, where hundreds of 
‘fought hand to hand, resulted 
northern unit reporting 400 dead and 
‘the south losing 400 with about 4,000 
wounded.| 

First Shell Strikes City. _ 

A shell from this battle, the first 
to strike the city, hit at East Ellis 
and Ivy streets, killing a little child 
with its parents. 

The next day was quiet and then 
on July 22 came the Battle of At- 
lanta. 

This battle, one of the most impor- 
tant and most tragic in the Civil War, 
followed a sudden and desperate, at- 
tack made by Hood on the grand divi- 
sion of General McPherson. Gaining 
an advantage by surprising the fed- 
erals, Hood's troops glimpsed a victory 
and then 
the strength of numbers. 


in @a| 
| Since the city was a military center, 


were forced to retreat Dy | 


Hood nevertheless turned on Sher-, 


man’s right, broke through his main | 


lines, captured many valuable guns 
‘and killed all the federal horses. The 
‘northern general then began warring 
‘from the highlands in northeast At- 
‘lanta. which he had taken with his 
i first attack. 


As soon as Confederate | 


| forces weakened before this long-range | 


‘fire, Sherman’s units attacked on the | 


| ’ territory | 
‘opposite side and won the ; 
'they had lost just a short while be- | 


fore. 
| 


Confederate soldiers soon began to 


‘burn their supplies and to make other | 


‘preparations for leaving Atlanta. 
Suffering Rampant. 
Never has the city known such suf- 


‘campaign. 
| rel. 


| On August 31, Sherman prevented | 


|eommunication with the outside 


fering as during this 40-day siege. AY 
hospital was set up in a city park, | 
where doctors worked among ex plod: | 
‘ing bombs, smoke and blistering sun. | 
'Prices were exorbitant all during the 
| Flour sold for $300 a bar- ! 


from Sherman. federal forces in Tennessee, instead of 
general finally | beating retreat: During the retreat. 
that Atlanta |} Johnston is reported to have killed 
a many more men than he lost and his 
soldiers were said to have been in 
good condition when they reached At- 


where representatives drafted a letter | Many improvements which were start- 
to the President asking amnesty for/ed before the crisis were completed. 
the disfranchised citizens of Georgia. | Most important of these was a system 
For several years Georgia suffered | Supplying the city with water, install- 
under military law, enduring plunder) ed at a cost of approximately $500,- 
by carpetbaggers, radicals and negroes. | 000. 
lanta. Finally, —e called a fight More women and chibiven came to 
When Atl for freedom by several o e great) town—and came more often—after a 
Sekeadon tees ee oe city boa ‘statesmen of Georgia, 20,000 persons | street railway had been installed by 
been mercilessly destroyed. By De-| flocked here on July 23, 1868, to at-} George W, Adair and Richard Peters. 
cember 15, 1864, however, a reporter | tend the “Bush-Arbor meeting.” For} Many buildings were built on Pryor 
wrote for the Augusta Chronicle: |Georgians, famous addresses made| street, and Atlantans, walking on Sun- 
“Many of the old citizens are re-| that day by General Robert Toombs, | day afternoon, saw new homes and 
turning, and the general watch-Word | Benjamin Hill and Howell Cobb seem- | Several church buildings going up on 
is repair and rebuild.” ‘ed to dispel most fears for the future. | the fringes of the city. > ee 
seston | ball built the new Kimball house. 
Despite Atlanta; At night Atlantans attended De- 


ee Growth Resumed, 
, PART III. political troubles, 
ATLANTA RECOVERS was growing and increasing in power) Give’s opera house, where such great 
COME INDUSTRIAL ‘even faster than it did in years just} artists as Forrest and Booth. Sarah 
ap (1865-1900. ) 'before the war. In 1869, the popula-| Bernhardt, Fannie Davenport, Scott 

Critically wounded by the war and! tion was 21,789, though it was only | Thornton and Richard Mansfield per- 
facing a long period of political in-| about 10,000 in 1860. Just one year! formed. 
dignities as well as the sleeve-jerking | after the conflict. Atlanta businessmen; There was marked progress in re- 
annoyances of carpet-baggers, Atlan-| organized a board of trade, which was! ligious, educational, social] and com- 
tans ‘nevertheless turned to rebuild-| syeceeded in 1871 by the Atlanta| mercial fields. The population had 
ing the city with the remarkable en-| Chamber of Commerce. ‘grown to 30,869. 
terprise which since has become! The year 1872 marks one of the) Made Capital in 1877. 
known far and wide as the “Atlanta | most important events in the city’s | Doubtless the most important event 
spirit.” history, for in this year the public| during the period came in 1877, when 
_ The streets heard a constant creak- | school system was inaugurated. Prob- | —____-_-———_—- 
ing of carts, wagons and hand-bar-'ably no step in the city’s progress| Continued in Page 4, Column 1. 
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lessly for a word 
When the federal 
spoke, he announced 
must be evacuated. 


Appeals of Atlantans, officially 
made by Mayor James M. Calhoun 
and several councilmen, went un- 
heeded. Sherman announced that At- 
lantans would have 10 days in which 
to leave the city. 

It is estimated that 446 families, 
many poverty-stricken, left Atlanta. 
Sherman’s army destroyed 4,500 
buildings. Four hundred were left 
standing. 

Crucial Campaign. 

The Atlanta campaign was of para- 

mount importance to the Confederacy, 


TO BE.) 
CENTER. 


a defeat of southern troops here 
—* that the war would be short- 
ived. 

Many believe if the command had 
not been taken from General John- 
ston, the Confederate army would 
have won, while many others believe 
there would have been no Atlanta 
campaign had Johnston carried out 
the wishes of the President and lead- 
ing southern generals by attacking 
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world. and the next day Hood’s forces | } 


left the city. 
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Doees & Co. 


Members 


| . _ NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
fone NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 

| | CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

: NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE 


FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG., 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
WAlnut 6232 


MADISON HOTEL, 


| 15 EAST 58TH STREET, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Plaza 3-7399 
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Atlanta, Georgia. 


ROOMS IN 
SOUTHERN HOTELS 


The 
ANOREW JACKSO 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Air Conditioned Bedrooms. 


DINKLER HOTELS COMPANY, INC. 


he TUTWILER 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Direction 
Air Cond {toned Bedrooms. 
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ATLANTA REFLECTS 
T9 GLORIOUS PAST 


Continued From Page 3. 


Atlanta 
Georgia. 

Atlanta took ‘one of her first con-, 
erete steps toward industrialism with 
the cotton exposition of 1881. After 
several meetings of prominent Atlan- 


was made the capital of 


tans, including Henry Grady, it was 
decided that the city should raise one- 
third of the capital stock and other 
cities should raise the balance. « 
Citizens here contributed their’ 
quota in one day and made prepara: 
tions to open the exposition on Octo- 
ber 5 with a brilliant military and | 
civic parade. 
There were more 
hibits, mostly from the south, and the 
main exhibition building represented 
a cotton factory. Thousands attend- 
ed the fair. When Grady and his 
colleagues checked the expenditures at 
its close they found the gross receipts 
amounted to $262,513, while the cost) 
was $258,475. | 
Atlantans gained experience here 
which enabled them in 1895 to stage! 
the Cotton States “and International | 
Exposition, probably the city’s great-. 
est public enterprise. ' 
“The ‘sky-scraper’ era of the last. 
decade has wrought wondrous changes | 
in Atlanta’s skyline,” wrote one his-. 
torian in 1901, 
. With 700 manufacturing industries | 
in the city, Atlanta was established | 
as the leading industrial and manu-| 
facturing city of the south. During’ 
this period the “hustle-bustle” spirit | 
best showed itself. From 1806 to/| 
1900 alone $2,367,303 was spent for | 
dwellings. At the same time, several 
hotels and public buildings gave height | 
to Atlantas skyline. Grady hospital 
had heen completed in 1892 at a cost | 
»f $100,000, raised chiefly by private | 
subscription. 


PART IV. 
ATLANTA RISES TO ITS | 
PRESENT GREATNESS | 
( 1900-1936.) | 
With the turn of the century At- 
lanta entered a period of such rapid 
development that a review at the end | 
of each year since then leaves some} 
sections of the city dotted with new | 
parks, schools, viaducts, highways, | 
public buildings and other imposing | 
Structures. 
By this time practically all of her | 
railroads were completed and she be- 
gan to be nationally recognized as the) 
headquarters of southern commerce | 
and industry. Already the day when| 
she would be famed for homes, office | 
buildings, churches, educational instie | 
tutions and recreational centers was | 
in sight. | 
Three times since then—in 1919, | 
1921 and 1925—citizens have voted, 
bond issues, totaling more than &20,- | 
000,000, used for an extension of the 
waterworks and to build’ schools, | 
sewage disposal plants, sewers, three | 
viaducts and the city hall. 
To see with what force the city) 
moved—in 1907 Atlanta spent ap-| 
proximately $250,000 to pave streets | 
and to build sewers and sidewalks. 
The following year the city audito- | 
rium-armory was completed. 
Opera Comes to City. 
With an auditorium, Atlanta, as| 
far back as 1910, saw an opportunity | 
to do something which was done by | 
no other municipality other than New | 
York city. Inspired rather than in- 
timidated by the boldness of the ven- 
ture, she immediately made plans and 
in 1910 the Metropolitan Opera Com- | 
pany came here for its first season. | 
In this same vear, under the ad- | 


than 1,000 ex: 


| courthouse. 
| OOO. and was handled without a bond 


| issue, 


| Forward 
was organized by the Atlanta Cham- | 
Nearly $1,000,000 | 


_advertise Atlanta. 
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the War Between the States. 


Five Points, heart of Atlanta, as it appeared just a few years after 
This view was taken from about the cor- 
ner of Walton and Peachtree streets and is a vivid witness of the re- 
markable strides taken since then by the metropolis of the new south. 
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ministration of Mayor Robert F. | 
Maddox, citizens voted the first bond | 
issue of 83,000,000 and took a vital | 
interest in the new Fulton county! 
This building cost $1,500- | 


In 1917, after the city obtained 


| 1,500 acres of land and had a water 


ZOV- | 


the 
Gordon. | 


property, 
Camp 


main laid to the 
ernment established 
Several million dollars 
there by the government for the con- | 
struction of. buildings, 
Great Forward Movemgat. 
One of the greatest strides 
by Atlanta came in 1925 with ‘The 
Atlanta Movement,” which 


ber of Commerce. 
was spent between 1925 and 1930 to 
It is estimated 
that 762 concerns, with pay rolls ag- 


| result of the movement. 


of aviation, with 


and midwest. 


Atlanta's increasing fame and 
fact that its annual growth is meas- 


ured by hundreds and thousands prove | 
‘that the selection of this spot as the | 
site of the city was a wise and far- | 
She continues to main- | 


sighted move. 
tain a business supremacy 
cities of the south. 


all | 


over 


The United States Department of | - | 
‘ico, Atlanta has the greatest altitude | 


of any city of its size, or larger, in | 


the principal headquarters’ city 
this region, being the seat of a large 
part of the regional administrative 

achinery of concerns 


National Concerns Here. 


More than 1,700 nationally known | 


concerns have branches here for man- 


—— ane 


( ufacturing or for warehousing and 


direction, while her wholesalers, job- 
| bers 


were spent | 


organizations 
| Reserve Bank, fourth corps area head- 


| ' quarters, 
taken | 


| lines, 
‘panies handle about 4,850 
cece gt month. 

| gregating $34,500,000, came here as a | 
| going out of the city each day. 
In 1929 the city purchased Candler | 
| field and Atlanta became a great hub | 
lines operating to | 
metropolitan cities of the east, south | 
| center 


the | 


| which 


in one of its commercial | 
surveys of the southeast, says: 
“Atlanta is generally recognized as) 


of | 


marketing | 
their services and commodities in the) 
| territory.” 


distributing purposes. 

Atlanta has 3,796 retail and 642 
wholesale stores. Her immediate 
trade area extends 100 miles in every 
and salesmen cover the entire 
southeast. 

She is the base of federal activi- 
ties in the southeast. There are more 
than 37 permanent governmental di- 
visions which employ flearly 5,000 


i 
golf courses and 32 theaters, with a 
total seating capacity of 35,358. 


be $64,822,748 annually. 


It has scores of large drygoods and 
furnishings houses. 
It is the largest millinery center 
in the southeast. 
It has one morning and two after- 
noon newspapers and many other pub- 
lications. 
It is the home of the Coca-Cola 
Company, the largest soft drink con- 
cern in this counir>. 

Atlanta is the photo-engraving cen- 
ter of the south. 

It is the site of many of the south’s 
leading colleges for men and women. 

It has more than 350 churches, with 


\more than 100,000 members represent- 


ing 20 denominations. 

It has 18 registered hospitals, sana- 
toriums, sanitariums and clinics. 

It has 10 banks and trust com- 
panies, three of which are national 
banks. 

It has approximately 70,000 homes 
and more than 20 hotels. 

For recreation—it has 71 parks, 14 


nine 


Atlanta has 54 elementary, 
high 


junior high and five senior 


schools. 


Street cars here are said to be the 
finest in the country. Atlanta is serv- 


Atlanta is the third largest insur-’ 
‘| ance center in the world. 


The value of her products is said toed with natural gas and the city owns 


its huge waterworks. 

It is the automobile center of the 
south and is the hub for large motor 
buses and motor™trucks. 

Atlanta is the second largest mule 
market in the country. 

It abounds in points of interest, 
including the home of Uncle Remus, 
the cyclorama painting of the Battie 
of Atlanta and many relics of the 
War Between the States. 

It has the reputation of being an 
ideal convention city. 


It is recognized as the “office build-| 
ing” center of the country, being out- | 
ranked only by San Francisco, based | 


on proportionate population. 


edges of Atlanta’s story and point out 
how Atlantans of today will take pro- 
gressive strides in business, education, 
art, religion, transportation, com- 
munication, government, civicc—and 
all the countless other things which 
will make Atlanta’s future even great- 
er than her past. 


— 


LIFER COMPOSING OPERA. 

Alister J. Clark, who is serving a 
sentence for life in Goulburn prison, 
near Sydney, Australia for the murder 
of his wife, is writing an opera. He 
was taught music there, and has 
passed the examinations. He studies 
from phonograph records and plays on 
a dummy keyboard in his cell. 


The largest Ladies’ and Children’s Ready~ 
to-Wear House in the Southeast takes 


pleasure in this opportunity to congratu- 
late the City of Atlanta on her 100th 


Anniversary. 


We cordially invite 
all merchants in the 
Southeastern Terri- 
tory to visit our Show 
Room during the 
Style and Market 


persons. Among the larger federal 
here are the Federal 
federal penitentiary and 
Fort McPherson. 

The railroad center of the south, 
102 passenger trains arrive each day, 
while more than 500 merchandise and 
package cars leave’ here over 15 
The two railway express com- 
cars a 


There are 142 buses coming in and 
In 
addition to hundreds of unscheduled 
trucks, 75 regulated truck lines serve 
the city daily. 

Atlanta is the largest 
in the south and 


leading. parcel post distributing point 
in this region. 


Situated near the foothills of the! 
mountains, on a ridge | 
the | 


Blue Ridge 


divides the watershed of 


telephone | 
the third | 
largest telegraph center in the world. | 
| Last year the postal receipts amount- | 
ed to $4,321,691, making Atlanta the 


Week, beginning Au- 
| gust, 10. 
| 


' 


You will find a most 
complete assortment 
of Coats, Suits and 
Dresses, also chil- 
dren’s coats and 
dresses in the newest 
materials, colors and 
the latest modes. 


NEW YORK TERMS AND PRICES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


a 


Atlantic from that of the Gulf of Mex- | 


the country, except Denver. 
Heart of Cotton Belt. 

She is in the heart of the great 
cotton belt of the south and has been 
the dominating agricultural power of 
the state for generations. Here is 


‘one of the largest cotton markets in 
'the United States. 


than 1,400 commodities 
by her 762 factories. 


More 
manufactured 


— 


New York Stock House, inc. 


206-208 PRYOR ST, S. W. 


RULING 
BINDING 


THOS. F. RYBERT & COMPANY 


PRINTERS 


ie 311-313 eocewooo ave. PA. 339 7 aranta. ceorci 


are | 


RULING 
BINDING 


CITY’S POPULATION 
GROWING RAPIDLY 


Every 10-Year Census Period 
Reveals Remarkable Gains 
by Metropolis. 

The population of Atlanta was first 


recorded in 1854, when there were 


6,025 persons in the city. It is a re- 
markable fact that even though all 
civilians were ordered to leave the 
city following the Battle of Atlanta, 
by 1866 the population was nearly 


Yet all these facts merely touch the | 20,000. Since then the city has grown 


by thousands during every ten-year 

period. 
Atlanta’s census growth may be seen 
by the fellowing figures: . 
1870 21,789 


lege Park, 6,604; Hapeville, 4,224, and | 


Avondale, 535. There were 370,920 


1933 
11935 


persons in Atlanta’s metropolitan area 
that year. 

The population of the city of Atlan- 
ta at present is estimated by the 
Chamber of Commerce to be 286,000, 
and that of metropolitan Atlanta to 
be 412,450. 


VALUATIONS GAIN | 


City Property Assessed * 
$348,110,756. | 


Atlanta’s remarkable growth is' 
shown by increases in the assessed 
valuations of the city’s real and per- | 
sonal property from the early ’S0’s 
to 1935. In 1882, city’ property was. 
valued at $23,735,869, while last year 
the assessment was $348,110,756, an/| 
increase of $324,374,787. 

How assessments of property in- 
creased until 1933 is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: | 
188 icelwvébuded a ct 34,594,198 
1895 8 54,143,545 
1900 .$ 54,480,228 
-$120,480,498 
$235.993.553 
6 eee ee es secccese PME, 1m). 842 
.$339,955,184 
,$348,110,756 | 
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NATURAL ATTRIBUTES 
RESULTED IN CITY 
That Atlanta would become the dis- 


tribution point of the southeast was 
predicted in 1845 by John C. Calhoun 


{ 


* 


z 
x 
‘ 

- 


in an address before the southwestern : 
convention in Memphis. He said at 


that time: 


“What, then, is needed to complete | 
a cheap, speedy and safe intercourse 
between the valley of the Mississippi | 
and the southern Atlantic coast is a | 


good system of railroads. 


For this ° 
purpose the nature of the intervening 


country affords extraordinary advan- . 


tages. Such is its formation from the 
course of the Tennessee, Cumberland 


/and Alabama rivers, and the termina- 


tion of the various chains of moun- | 


tains, that all the railroads which 


'have been projected or commenced. al- 


though each has looked only to its lo- 
eal interest, must necessarily unite at 
& point in DeKalb county, in the state 
of Georgia, called Atlanta, not far 
from the village of Decatur, so as to 
constitute one entire system of roads, 
having a mutual interest each in the 
other, instead of isolated rival roads.” 


COLONIAL Bakers salute At- 
lanta on her 100th Anniver- 
sary ... they are proud to 
be a part of her fast growing 
city, and they pledge to main- 
tain a bakery that is a credit 
to Atlanta. 


O. W. MILLER, President. 


1912 | A SHCRAFT-WILKINSON COMPANY (2226 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA BUILDING 
ATLANTA - GEORGIA ~ | 


F 


Ingredients, Cottonseed Products and other By-Products and Chemicals originating here in the South. 


We have watched Atlanta grow and prosper and believe we have done our part and have earned the right to extend our greetings on this 
100th anniversary of Atlanta, the most progressive city of the South. 


WE ARE IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FERTILIZER MATERIALS AND COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS 


NITRATE OF SODA 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SULPHUR 


POTASH 


FISH MEAL 


NORFOLK, VA. 
LYTLE D. BURNS, Mgr. 


\ 


OFFICERS 
MELL R. WILKINSON, Chairman 
LEE ASHCRAFT, President 


GEORGE W. McCARTY, 
Vice President 


VAN W. WILKINSON, Vice President 
and Treasurer 


LYTLE D. BURNS, Vice President 


TRENTON R. TUNNELL, 
Assistant Vice President 
/ and Secretary 


\2 
4MORY L. COCKE, 
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OR THE past twenty-four years the Ashcraft-Wilkinson Company has been supplying not only the South but the nation with Fertilizer 
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BLOOD AND TANKAGE 


COTTONSEED HULLS 


SOYA 


BEAN MEAL 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
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6,000 EMPLOYED HERE 
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tlanta, After the W 


The Carnegie Library of Atlanta, book stack which will take care of 


75,000 volumes. 


More Than $4,000,000 Year- 
ly Is Spent in Atlanta by 
Textile Workers. 


By T. M. FORBES, 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia. 

In reviewing the history and the 
progress of the city of Atlanta dur- 
ing the past hundred years, proper 
emphasis should be placed upon the 
part which the cotton textile indus- 
try has had in the social, economic and 

litieal affairs of the eommunity. 

hile it is generally known that the 
manufacture of cotton textile goods 
constitutes the largest single indus- 
trial enterprise in the state, few peo- 
ple realize the size of this industry 
within the Atlanta metropolitan area, 
for the local plants are rather widely 
scattered, and the nature of their busi- 
ness is such that it attracts very lit- 
tle publicity. 


Within the metropolitan area of At- * 


lanta there are now 11 privately own- 
ed cotton textile mills engaged in the 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, finishing 
and processing of cotton textile yarns 
and fabrics. In addition to these 11 
plants there are two _ institutional 
mills, the cotton duck mill in the fed- 
eral prison, and the plant at the A 
French textile school, at the Georgia 
School of Technology. 

The history of cotton manufactur- 
ing in Atianta goes back to as early 
as 1876, when a charter was issued to 
the Fulton Cotton Spinning Company, 
dey later hecame the Fulton Bag 
and Wotton Mills. At that time the 
late Jacob Elsas, who was then en- 
gazed in the manufacture of cotton 
bags in a small three-story building 
at the corner of Pryor and Mitchell 
streets, concluded that it was ridicu- 
lous for him to have to secure his cot- 
ton goods requirements from New 
Fingland,. mills, especially since those 
goods were made from cotton grown 
almost within the front yard of his 
bag factory. So he and his associates 
purchased the charter of the Fulton 
Cotton Spinning Company and began 
the construction of a cotton 
mill on a large tract of land dying be- 


tween Decatur and Hunter streets, on 
the Georgia railroad, the present site | 
of the company’s plants, although at | 


that time it was considered an outly- 
ing district of the city. 


to meet 


ton bag goods, until 


textile | 


The original | 
plant has been expanded several times | 
the growing demand for cot- | 
it now consti- | 
tutes one of the largest plants in the | 


a group of| 
purchased | 
the | 


This rare old photograph was taken 


Alabama street, looking east from 


ge Ma 


the Whitehall street corner. 
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shortly after the close of the War Between the States. It.shows 
In the left foreground there is an 
lamp post which stands there today, silent witness to the almost forgotten heroisms of the past. In 


hi€toric 
its 


steel frame can yet be seen bullet holes made by the Federal weapons during the siege of Atlanta and its 
under General Sherman. 
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Alabama street, again looking eastward from Whitehall, ten years 


after the first photograph was made. 


At the far end of the street is 


Bijou. 
brilliant nights in these old playhouses | 
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GREAT STAGE STARS 
OFTEN PLAYED HERE 


Bernhardt, Booth and Mans- 
field Headed Brilliant Ar- 
ray of Visitors to City. 


One of the most colorful periods 
in Atlanta's history is her “stage 


days,” when Atlantans “stepped out” 
to see Sarah Bernhardt, Robert Mans- 
field, Edwin Booth, Lawrence Bar- 
rett and many another famous actor 
or actress perform in the old theaters 
which for many years occupied 


syth streets. 


ters stood is now in the heart of the 
city’s business and financial district, 
and most dramas given in Atlanta 
are produced in Hollywood. 

In the old days, however, the cor- 
ner at Marietta and Forsyth was the 
place of color and romance. It was 
there that the predecessor of the 
movie-goer went to see her 
Gable” or his “Myrna Loy;” and the 
'interest and enthusiasm of the citi- 
zens attracted some of the greatest 
names of the atage. 

Theaters occupying this site were 


| 


house, the Columbia and finally the 
Old-timers can recall 


adding to the glory of Atlanta’s past. 
Whatever the name, the theater on 


ater of the city. 
There are the nights 


let.” Julius Caesar,’ and 


‘son and William H. Crane. 


| £76 
| “Cleopatra,” and Anne 


where Atlantans telephone to find out 
the population of Medicine Hat, Can- 
ada, aad the name of the man who 
carried the message to Garcia, and 
where last year 1,400,000 books were 
lent to readers, has grown to its 
present size and importance from a 
small library started here by a group 
of young men shortly after the War 
Between the States. 


The several hundred books donated 
by these young men have grown to 
thousands, and the library occupies a 
valuable site in the heart of Atlanta. 
In its early years it was moved to 
many differemt locations as the num- 
ber of volumes. increased. 


lantans with the _ present 

was taken in 1867, when Darwin G. 
Jones readed a group that organised 
the Young Men’s Library Association. 
Among the foundere were Harry Jack- 
son, E. Y. Clarke, Henry Hillyer and 
the sons of many prominent families. 
During the '70s and *SOs many other 
young men took a keen interest in 
the organization, contributing both 
books and funds. 

First Building Erected. 

After occupyin, a site on Alabama 
street and havin: several other loca- 
tions, the library was moved in 1881 
to the south side of Decatur street, 
between Pryor and Central avenues, 
where the asosciation had its own 
building constructed. But even then, 
the books were not to remain there 
long. In 1892 the old Markham home 
on Marietta etreet was bought and 
the library was established there about 
a year iater. At the same time, the 
building on Decatur street was sold 
for $70,000. 

The next important action taken by 
the association was probably the most 
progressive step ever taken to estab- 
lish the present library. 

In ILS99, the trustees obtained a 
gift of $145,000 for a building from 
Andrew Carnegie, purchased the pres- 
ent site of the library, at Forsyth 
street and Carnegie way, for $35,000, 
and offered the property to the city, 
if Atlanta would agree to maintain a 
free public library The gift of the 


| ation o 
| of that year. 
| opened to the public. 
| was given only in the basement dur- 
|ing’ the first year 
| borrowers registered and 116,000 books | ,. headquarters of the southeast. 


| were lent to Atlantans. 


associaticn included 20,000 volumes. 


| $5,000 Fund Given by City. 
| On May 6, 1899, the Cornegie Li- | 


| brary of Atlanta was organized as a 
city institution, with a city appropri- | 


$5,000 beginning on July 


the library was 
Though service 


Three years later 
more than 10,000 


Since that -time the library has 
grown steadily. 

By 1924, when the institution was 
25 years old, there were 57,8038 bor- 
rowers who signed cards for 625,000 


books during that year. 


the | 
northeast corner of Marietta and For-| 


This corner on which the old thea-. 


“Clark | 


Durinz its firs 
ice, the library lent 7,000,000 vol- 
umes, with more than 2,000,000 books, 
or 33 1-5 per cent of the total circu- 
lation. having been lent between 1919 
and 1924. 

Many importan. steps have been 
taken since the 25th anniversary. In 
July of last year, the library was 
opened to Fulton county, and on No- 
vember 25, 1935, the new annex was 


opened in honor of the 100th birth- | 
‘day anniversary of Andrew Carnegie. | 


Annex Cost $70,000. 
This annex, which is named for 
Miss Jessie Hopkins, librarian, was 


the DéGive theater, the DeGive opera. 


many. 


this corner was long the leading the-| 


Booth and 
Barrett played there together in ““Ham- 
“Othello,” 
|and also the times other Shakespear- | 
‘ian plays were given by Stuart Rob-| 
Fanny 
Davenport gave both “IL Tosca” and 
Pixley ap- 


constructed at a cost of approximately 
£70,000, made possible through the 
Works Progress Administration. The 
new quarters contain a six-floor steel 


Just a few weeks ago a branch of 
Carnegie library was established. at the 
Kriegshaber Memorial Lighthouse for 
the Blind. This division contains 
about 3,000 volumes in Braille. 

Today there are ten branches of 
the library. The main unit has circu- 
lation, reference, boys’ and girls’ and 
periodicai. departments, containing in 
all 184,320 volumes. More than §$20,- 
000 was spent last year for new books. 

$114,000 Appropriated. 

The city has appropriated $114,000 
to the library for the current year, 
and the county $5,000. The bene@its 
Atlanta derives from the public library 


The first step towards providing At-| her of 


institution |of persons requesting information and 


25 years of serv-. 


are shown in the figures on the num- 
books borrowed, the number 
the number who annually visit the 
various departments and branches. 

Last year 7,070 persons telephoned 
the library asking tor information. It 
is estimated that more than 118,263 
persons used the periodical room and 
43,641 svught information in the ref- 
erence department 

Eighty-five per cent of the school 
children of Atlanta are members of 
the library, and last year 400,000 
books were circulated among the 
schools. | 

Membership increases each year by 
the thousands both among adflts and 
children. Approximately 13,000 
sons joined for the first time last year. 


ATLANTA OF 1936 
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| 14th in Nation’s Bank 
| Clearings. 
| A brief description of Atlanta in 
(1936 is given in the foreword of a 
| pamphlet entitled, “Facts in Figures 
|About Atlanta,” which was compiled 
| by the industrial bureau of the Cham- 
‘ber of Commerce. 
‘lows in part: 

| “Atlanta, the capital of Georgia, 1s 
'the commercial, industrial and finan- 
‘cial dynamo of the southeast. 
“Its superb transportation facili- 
ties, both passenger and freight, sup 
‘plied by 15 main lines of eight rail- 
road systems radiating in all diree- 
|tions, by a complete network of paved 
| highways terminating here, and by six 
‘major air lines operating in and out 
|of the city as a base, make it one of 
the nation’s pivotal ‘distributing points, 
“Communication facilities are com- 
with Atlanta’s position 


} 


] 


| mensurate 


| “It is a city famed for homes, splen- 
idid retail stores, impressive office 
| buildings, magnificent churches and 
'many educational institutions of na: 
‘tional reputation. Its high-class ho- 
tels, social and golf clubs are equally 
well known. 


“With a 1930 census population of 


cities of the nation, 14th in bank 
‘clearings and 21st in postal receipts. 


! 
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SIX MEETINGS WEEKLY 
ARE HELD IN ATLANTA 


An average of more than six con- 
ventions a week were held in Atlanta 
‘last year. 

This is attributable to the fact that 
Atlanta has 20 ieading hotels and is 
‘easily reached by train, plane or motor 
| bus and auto. In addition, the At- 
| Janta Chamber of Commerce has ad- 

vertised the facilities of the city 

throughout the country regarding cli- 
| mate, points of interest, distance, com- 
munication, transportation and hotels. 
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970.366. Atlanta ranks 32d among the- 


ENVELOPES 
for Atlanta.... 


FORTY-THREE YEARS AGO 
... AND NOW 


mm! — For almost half a century, we 
have been furnishing good envelopes to Atlanta 
and the South. During all those years, keeping pace 
with the progress of this city, we have found ways 
to make better envelopes— at lower cost. New 
methods, new equipment have played an important 
part—but more important has been the determina- 
tion of the company to do good work—to offer a 
better service to the Southeast. 


The South's 
Pioneer 
Envelope. 
Manufacturer 


For long service of its personnel, 
few companies in Atlanta are 
able to approach the record of 
the largest exclusive manufac- 
turers of commercial envelopes in 
the Southeast — the Atlanta En- 
velope Company. 


Founded in 1893, the Company 
has been under the same man- 
agement since its beginning and 
many of the employees have 
been with the organization for 
more than 20 years. Employees 
of the company and their families 
number over 300, a sizeable num- 
ber to be depending upon a sif- 
gle Atlanta firm for their income. 


These skilled craftsmen, backed by the most modern me- 
chinery equipment, are prepared to manulacture every 
conceivable type of commercial envelope—and will appre- 
ciate your inquiry. 


ATLANTA 


Envelope 
COMPANY 


505-7-9-11 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 
ATLANTA — MAIN 3376 
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the Joint Terminal building which stood there in continuous use until! peared in ‘‘M'liss,” “Deacons Daugh- 
some three years ago when it was destroyed by fire. A more modern/ter” and Room 22 on the Second 


anuth, incliding an _ electric power 
plant and a dyeing and bleaching 
lant, in addition to the cotton and 
ag mills. 

Exposition Purchased. 

About the same time another large 
Atlanta textile mill was getting wn- 
der way, for, immediately following 
the Cotton States Exposition, 
which was held in Atlanta in 
ISSO and 1881, and which laid par- 
ticular emphasis ou the growing and 
mantfacture of cotton, 

Atlanta’s leading citizens 

the buildings and equipment of 
fair association and organized a cor- 
poration to manufacture cotton goods, 
The land was purchased from the city 
althougn at the time it was located 
heyond the city limits. Because of 
the origin of the project and because 
of ita location, the new company took 
the naine of Exposition Cotton Mills, 
and it has been operated continuously 
under that name. Among those fa- 
mous Atlanta families who were in-| 
terested in the formation and con-| 
struction of this enterprise were the | 
Inmans, Peters, Gramblings, Speers, | 
Spaldings, Swanns and Austells. The| 
mill was taken itno the city limits in 
1910 and the original plant has been 
enlarged on severa] occasions until it 
is now more than twice ite original | 
size, 

The next textile plant to build in| 
Atlanta was the Atlanta Woolen Mills, | 
which was organized in 1896 with | 
the late W. M, Nixon, as its first pres- | 
ident. This plant, which ineludes a 
cotton spinning mill as well as the 
equipment used in the manufacture 
of woolen and worsted fabrics, is now | 
three times its original size and has 
been in continuous operation since it 
was first started. | 

The year 1896 also saw the con-| 
struction of another Atlanta mill, the 
Whittier Mills, which was built to 
produce a widely diversified line of 
duck, hose cord, twine. and sash cord. | 
and to which has heen added the Sijl- 
ver Lake Company, manufacturers of 
twine, cord and rope. 

Four More Mills. 

At the turn of the century, four 
other cotton mills were built in At- 
lanta, the Gate City Cotton Mills, 
Piedmont Cotton Mills, Martel Mills! 
and Scottdale Mills. Since that time 
there nas been added Southern Mills, | 
which produces laundry pads and nets | 
and allied fabrics 

In terms of manufacturing units 
these 11 Atlanta mills operate a total 
of about 250,000 cotton spinning spin- 
dies, and more than 5,400 looms. These 
plants consume, annually, an aver-! 
age of more than 102,000 hales of raw | 
eotton, the bulk of which is purchased 
direet from Georgia farmers in the 
surrounding territory, 

Of greater significance, however, is 
the fact that these 11 mills now em- 
ploy approximately . 6,000 
who with their families, comprise a 
substantial portion of the local popu- 
lation directly dependent upon this in- 
duetrr. 


structure now stands on the site. 


to the wholesale and 
workers, | 


Floor.” 


. 


ee ne eee 


mills amount to more than $4,000,000 | markets and for that reason operations 


per year, all of which is distributed|and employment can be 
and spent in the local communities. 


maintained 
| with greater regularity in the mills as 


The volume of trade that grows out|a whole. 


of this vast pay roll amounts to many | 


Atlanta 


times $4,000,000 per year, to local re- | that all the textile plants within the 


tailers and other merchants. 

During an average year, 
textile mills produce nearly 
000 pounds of cotton goods of various 


kinds, the value of which will approxi- | 


mate $14,000,000. In adding several 
million dollars to the original cost of 


the raw materials, the mills spend mil- | 


lions of dollars for electric power, coal, 

machine parts, new equipment, and 

processing supplies of various kinds. 
Taxes Ald City. 

Because of the tremendous inveat- 
ment in land, buildings and equipment 
the taxes which these plants pay to 
local and county governments form an 
important part of the 
sary for 


While most of the goods manufac- 


‘tired by the local mills are used for | 


the local | 
50, 000,- | 


income neces- | 
the maintenance of the va- | 
|'rious governmental activities. | 


‘metropolitan area are operating and 


of the. community. Just what 
means can best be appreciated, when 
we compare Atlanta with the 
New England towns and cities which 
'were formerly the center of the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry, but which 
are now filled with closed and aban- 
doned mill buildings, that are either 
being torn down or converted for some 
other purpose. Exorbitant taxes, dis- 
criminatory legislation and destructive 
labor agitation, forced those mills to 
discontinue operations, with disas- 
_trous results to the local communities 


rolls, taxes and general trade. 

The 11 cotton textile mills in At- 
‘lanta have a very important part in 
the life of the city, and their contin- 
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industrial purposes and are, therefore, | 


subjected to further 


duce finished fabrics which go direct 
retail 


manufacturing | 
processes, several of the mills do pro- 


Atlanta 


trade, | 


Ranging from soft yarn which goes | 
into the knitting trade to heavy cot- | 


ton duck used for tents and tarpan- 


lins the products of the Atlanta mills | 


are sufficiently diversified ao that they | 


is extremely fortunate in | 


contributing to the life and progress | 
this | 
GENOA TO HAVE SKYSCRAPER. | 
“skyscraper apartment | 
It | 
will cost | 


| Once ina Century 


An Occasion Like This 


many | 


Augusta 


Jefferson, 
Russell, 
Morrison. 


Lily Langtry, 


who, when she played 


the most beautiful 
come to Atlanta. 


Italy's first 
_house is being erected 
| will contain 21 stories and 


in Genoa, 


| about $2,000,000. The street floor will | 
the floor abhove, offices, 
and the other 19 will consist of apart- 
six to 12 rooms,‘ Jt 
will be modern in every detail. Own- | 
ers of the building plan to sell the} 
apartments, which will be available | 


| have stores, 


ments of from 


not later than 1938. 


There were performances by Joe 
Sol Smith 
James A. Herne and Lew 
One of the most highly ac- 
claimed artiats was Kate Castleton, 
in “Crazy 
Patch,” was thought by many to be 
actress ever to 


through the loss in employment, pay | 
‘uous operation is of vital interest to | 
the community as a whole, as well as | 
‘to those who are directly dependent 


upon the industry. 


Savannah 


| 
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WE CONGRATULATE Atlanta upon rounding out one hundred 


‘are not all dependent npon the same > 


J ohnson, Lane, Space years of growth and development. 


and Co., Inc. 


Stocks « Bonds 


For more than a quarter of a century the Fulton National Bank has en- 
deavored to render this community a complete banking service founded 


on sound and conservative principles and administered in a friendly spirit 


“A Landmark in the South” 


THE 


KIMBALLHOUSE 


Rich in Comfort and Tradition 


of co-operation and helpfulness. 


Hagood Clarke 


Vice President and Manager 


Faithfully Serving - 


for More Than Half a Century 


Atlanta Office Phone WA. 4278 
R pesuity Serene 713-14 Cit. & Sou. Bank Bldg. 


and Renovated Throughout | 
: MTHOS. F. RYBERT & COMPANY 


RULING PRINTERS RULING 


She Friendly 
NATIONAL BANK} 
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MARIETTA STREET o—NEAR FIVE POINTS 
BUCKHEAD — PETERS STREET — DECATUR 


Home of the Great 
Merchandise Displays 


BINDING BINDING 


11-313 EDGEwood ave. PA. 33a 7 arianta. ceoacia 
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(At left) A few of 
the hundreds © 
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Visitors are welcome at Chevrolet. © Photo 
shows Atlanta Junior Board of Commerce on 
operation. 


- constantly rolling 
Atlanta plant. 
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ge ITH ITS DEDICATION TO ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Ree.” = tn ¥ ° 
the strenuous spirit of Atlanta has erected on the Georgian plateau 
of the Blue Ridge, a city of dynamic influence and importance, in 
the brief span of a century. 
It has been the privilege of Chevrolet to participate and contribute in the last 
decade of this city’s remarkable industrial growth, with a manufacturing plant 


that today is producing 350 cars and trucks per day, and serving Chevrolet 
dealers and car buyers in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, North and South Carolina. 


"The Only Georgia-Built Car” has a meaning to Atlanta’s economic life that is 
reflected not only in the creation of wealth in this community, but in the reten- 
tion of it in local trade, through the distribution of wages and the large purchases 
of goods and services for the operation of Chevrolet’s plants. 


Of the total wealth produced by Chevrolet’s Atlanta plants, a large percentage 
goes directly into the city’s trade currents to stimulate business in every depart- 


Southeas ern 


ment of community life. The Chevrolet plants, with the supplementary Fisher 
Body plant, provide direct employment to 2500 people, accounting indirectly for 
the employment of at least 7500 more, inclusive of dealer organizations. 


Chevrolet is one of the largest buyers of power, gas and water in the South. It is 
also a large purchaser of Georgia products, including turpentine, cotton, kaolin, 


mica, and southern pine. 


The Chevrolet plant at Atlanta, since its founding in 1928, has never been shut 
down, except for inventory, and to date has produced more than 418,000 cars 
and trucks. 

Proud of its place in the thriving industry and progress of this city, Chevrolet 


backs its optimism for the future with a pledge of all its loyalty and resources 
to the development, of even greater prosperity for this community and the 


regions it serves. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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bill was passed appropriating $65,000 


Tragic Battle of Adlai Depicted in n Magnificent Cyclorama Painting for the proposed. school. 
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completed in 1883 and on October 7 
py of that year installation ceremonies 

Atlanta’s first mayor was Moses Se és ee ane Be : ees were held at th» opera house in At- 
Formwalt, who was elected to office -_—_ aa a as Sete oe Bu cee eee Be ee he ee lanta. There were only 120 students vs E : ot 
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ham hzzard——15<%). e Battle o anta, which was fought on July 22, 4 is depict- ern soldiers, was made from the painting. It required three artists | the school. The feculty now numbers | 4 ) 
bas H James 1872. ed in the famous painting contained in the cyclorama at Grant park, | three years to paint the picture. Thousands of school children and | about 130, not including officers with | the home office at 2 Park Street, Boston. The 
ert This picture, which shows the stupendous clash of northern and south- | visitors go to Grant park to see the painting annually. the military and naval units. Southeastern States are served by our Atlanta 
branch, located at 39 Harris Street, N. E., opened 
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C, C, Hammock—1873, 


8. B. Spencer—1874. , : wear Not all reptiles lay eggs and the | 

CC. Hammock—1875-76. A | B ci numbers among its alumni many) D y eggs and there | 

N. L, Angier—1877-78. t anta ank earings Increase world-renowned athletes aud nated oo: | SAS Som wont Rare cattle January 1, 1930. 
gineers, is located about a mile and|saur eggs were found in 1922 in the! 


W. L. Calhoun—1879-80. 
comes. magnen--2ooe Se More Than 2 Billion i in 42 Years a half northwest vo’ downtown Atlanta.| Gobi desert. 


’ | —— R: a . 
alg Mme PA 84 , ‘There 'are now 44 acres of campus| 
John Trier Cooper—1887-88 Bank clearings in Atlanta amounted, ciation. Only about a-week after ‘and almost 30 buildings. The aca- | 
Ngee demic building. library and several én- 


John T. Glenn—1889-90. to only $60,753.900 in 1893 in con- the initial meeting, the group met to 
| gineering buildings sit on high land | 


W. A. Hemphill—1891-92. /parison with $2,204,500,000 in 1935.| adopt the report which incorporated a eS | 
John B. Goodwin—1893-94. The progressive spirit of Atlanta articles of agreement of the Clearing % |and are separated from the more re-, 
Porter ine 1895-96. | hankers, even in early days, which led) House Association of Atlanta. State Institution. One of Out-' cently constructed dormitories by | 
Charlies A. Collier—1897-98., 'to this great increase in clearings as First Officers Named. standing Technical Schools 9 '™ field and a massive stadium. | 
well as making Atlanta the financial; Since then many prominent bankers : | Lake year almost 2,500 students | 


James G. Woodward—1899, ; 

James G. Woodward—1900, heart of the southeast is evidenced | have been officers of the organiza- in Country. | were enrolled in the school. It is esti- | 

Livingston Mims—1901-02, by the fact that the Atlanta Clearing | tion. Mhe first oficers, however, were SS aaa Ns | mated that they and the institution | 

FE. P. Howell—1903-04. House Association was organized in| Paul Romare, president; R. L. Lowry, ‘spend more than $2,000,000 in At- 
; i t; George R. DeSaus- Georgia Tech, nationally-recognized | lanta annually. 


James G. Woodward—1905-06, 1S}1—45 years ago. | Vice president ; 3 
W. R. Jovner—1907-08. Among the leading spirits. in the| Sure, treasurer, and E. S, Pratt, sec-| as a leading technological institution,| The first step in the founding of | 
Robert F. Maddox—1909-10. organization of this Atlanta service! Tetary. has taken the name of Atlanta to | 'Tech came in 1882, when the general | : 
Courtland 8. Winn—1911-12. assneiation were Paul Romare. James| _ Charter members, given in order| every part of the country—through its | assembly passed a resolution calling | 
James G. Woodward—1913-16. W. English, W. L. Peel, C. KE. Cur-/ Of their clearing house numbers, were | football team as well as because of| for the establishment of a technical | 
the Atlanta National Bank, Gate City In 1885. after a. f) o 9 * 


Asa G. Candler—1917-18, rier, Jacob Haas, KE. S. Pratt and) 0 eee ak. Lowry Banking C its achievements in the field of educa-| school in Georgia 
James I. Key-—1919-22. Joseph T. Orme. National Bank, Lowry Banking Com- | tion. | commission of ten had visited leading | 
W. A, Sims, 1923-26. These men met in September, 1891, | D&ly, Capital City Bank, Merchants The campus of this school, which | engineering schools of the country, 1 a | 


, © sm rl. _ 
| N Ragsdale ~1927 30. and appointed a committee to draft | Bank of Atlanta, American lrust eee anccuniis gumeaane arent 


Mayor Key from 1931 to present. | the bylaws of a clearing house asso- | & Banking Company, Maddox-Rucker Here Atlantans Enjoyed ‘ ‘Sport. of Kings” 


sais eae Se BSA | Banking Company and the Southern 


AE TE SRE LRN LEM Rh AM He RPE Banking & Trust Company. | 59 , H . * ‘ie 
-_ A story, published on December 81, | f = a Years of the Highest Ideals in Education 
7+, Salad: : ; : 
| “The banks of Atlanta, despite the} Bek | 
ery of hard times, are all running at! F = : ae 
“THE , £ M, - A, the old stands, and their statements a.) ee NS a 
show that all of them, without excep- tke ail : 
| tion, are on firm and_— splendid 


; footing se : isis as gee ~ , “s) 

IS not | Two of the most active years of im Bigs sin te CS gh a ASHINGTON SEMINARY 

TVi ' : | ‘onvention He ere. . oe | ee Bek 

a Civic Institution | In the early months of 1894, mem- a a be Ms RE NS at ae BS school of girls opens September 17 
| “ye i : e So Riis Bet ty for its fifty-ninth session, with an in- 


| bers of the association subscribed $10,- | ‘ : ; im | ee ee 
| 000 to the Cotton States and Inter- oe aw : Slics sae es Be & : creased faculty and an expanded 


in the sense that it IS | national Exposition. In that same | RE Fok. Booting ; ; ® ey Beet tiles s : : age seat nT 
year, they instructed Captain Robert fo AS is oe oe Sse Rae SS og RI Bee eB curricu se T eo ee " " we the 
'J. Lowry, delegate to the convention en eRe ee ie BR i b SMe ee eee | Bee $ tion. situated in 2 eart o e 
supported by |of the American Bankers’ Associa- ° Se ae : sf ; 5 ae: eae ee. See 2 | / : : 
tion at Baltimore, to invite the asso- a ee i a a ge a ee Ak: 5 egg o Pasnimasiasc spo: see 8 
ici ciation to hold ite annual meeting 4 | Hyg SES : bo Guupalivr- Roe, ee ee : ion is being renovate - 
Municipal or National in Atlanta the following year, dur- i ent AE i Mee. eh ee ba i. ee if orated to greet the incoming. stu- 
+ The invitation was accepted, and : tas > re BE ee ee ee ee A dent body from all parts of the na- 
axation |in October, 1895, bankers from all ese re et: ree § ae : i a ‘oo Se ee fs ae ig tion. For over half a century the 
parts of the country came here to oR £8 Ue 7 see ict ees Ree” si en: ek aa . 
| hold their convention and to attend ere ce en ee pO ea Pie aay | gia grag 22 7 RE aa. ol ose ets name of this institution has been 
but the exposition which hasbeen called Eo i a ee eee Se Se ie. ee ae. synonymous with the highest ideals 
atthe b coe 4 segs eget ning cae oe aes | | ee é ; of advanced education and training. 
ela  % e bankers were here when tne a gee Bae EG REAR ea : PS eS Rpt | ww ge = | 
it isa Civic Body city was overrun with visitors, for ee peers rt oo ee Boss. BS: Se ee he ge, Specialized instruction, ideal condi- 
during the 100 <= 800 000 ex- 15 es Bee MES SV eee te tS Bee: | ie a Mm tions and refined atmosphere make 
: . position was open, abou per- | ener, ieee BR RE Ce ee | a ee eee 
in that if is accom- sons were admitted to the grounds, ia en SO ee ee ee RS Beak net a ek 2 i ai Washington Seminary the Ideal 
SES A StS ee ae a ae . SRR tae ba Be oe Preparatory School For Young Girls. 


The bankers’ headquarters was the 


Kimball house and business meetings 


lishin a Civic Dut were held in the grand opera house. Se ee . | 
p g y In addition to visiting the fair, the i ‘ . | THE “HOME BUILDING”—spacious Colonial structure 
visitors attended several social affairs Me with broad, cool, shade@ verandas. Situated in a wooded park ty 3 * ie a 
facing a beautiful bluegrass lawn. Beautifully and artistically : 


and fulfilling a Civic given by members of the Clearing 3 * “furnished in the interior. 


House Association. Chief among 


these were a barbecue at the Cold 


sineunib Springs ‘C Clut d I . t | 3 ° ° 
Need—The Betterment Capital City Ch. | —_ a ae ae ee eaeeeee L. D. and E. B. Scott, Principals ‘oi 


the Capital City 
_ Sinee it was organized, the Clear- Osiethorbe set on Marietta street, was a famous recreation spot Phone 
of ing House Association has grown a8 /for Atlantans of 50 years ago. This photograph, made in 1880, shows a HE. 0207 ATLANTA, GEORGIA Peachtree St. 
Atlanta banking institutions have ; ; ; rye 
section of the race track on which Atlantans raced fine horses. Buildings 


growl 
. ad How the clearings of the association | are seen in the background. | 
American Youth. have increased with the years is 
shown by the following chart: 
ROK * $65,318,254.71 
1900 $96,375,251.22 
19045 $185,625,644.98 
1910 $574,164,916.77 
1915 $739,294,232.63 
1920 $3 ,.256,765,739.48 


THOS. F. RYBERT & COMPANY 1925 $3,604,290,297.92 


1930 $2,258,286,149.98 


BINDING PPRRIIN TERS cinoinc Seer 
BINDING BINDING Because some gardeners dislike the 
yellowish residue left on leaves after 


th dusted h Iph l- 
wisi encewoor ave JA, 3317 wunt. ctorce BRR 


duced. 


ey ee || || ay | HENRY GRADY 


en ee ee ee a ee 


Atlanta’s G.M. A. Dedicated 


Oldest and Only Prep Schoo! by its Founder te a Board of 
Under U. 8. Supervision Every Opportunity Trustees and Operated Not for 


National Patronage. for a Boy Private Gain. 


“The Friendly Hotel” 


550 Rooms of Comfort and Con- 
venience, each with pnvate bath, 
two or more windows, circulating 
ice water, ceiling fan, radio, bed 
lamps and full length mirror doors. 


3 hanpianaiity Rifle Panine of 4th oto ag U. gy pang 1936. 
% For Academic and Military Excellence One of America’s Most Highly Rated Schools 


No change in administration for 37 years. Inter- supervising and living with cadets in “homey” : oa SS ae af i 

national patronage. Classical, Engineering, Com- (not “barracks’’) buildings. Limited 300 boys. 

mercial courses. Member Southern Association expert physical ‘and athletic ceacnes. Clean HENRY GRADY HOTEL . 
iil bed Sockets eck : 4 toad sports. Military under West * Pointers. As ATLANTA , 

of Colleges anc oe ools with sity vaca “Honor Schools” have appointments to West 

lege entrance certification privileges. Charter Point and Naval Academy. SPECIAL WEST . ; 
member Association of Military Colleges and POINT-ANNAPOLIS COURSE. — Excellent meals Comp urnished Kit Apartm i Lease On 
Schools of the U. S. Small classes for individ- with abundance of milk from school dairy of letely F Two-Room chen ette ents Available on ly 
ual instruction. Teachers of national reputation. State-tested Jerseys. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT | SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS | Dining Terrace and Air Cond. Coffee Shop 


Under men teachers, for young boys. Sep- 
me Uti ° FOR ATLANTA BOYS 


CATALOGS and INTERVIEWS UPON REQUEST | | 
Col. J. Cc WOODWARD , President | | Henry Grady Laundry—Phone JA. 4221—Ask for Laundry Extension 


Phone CAlhoun 9811 | ~ 
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ENS” FUNERAL 
SERVICES IMPRESSIVE 


Vice President of Confed- 
eracy Was Beloved of Peo- ' 
ple of Georgia. 


When the funera! of Alexander 
Stephens, vice president of the Con- 
federacy, governor of Georgia and a 


powerful figure in the state and the 
south, was held in Atlanta on March 
8S, 1883, the city was draped with 
mourning, every place of business was 
closed and trains entered Atlanta 
every half-hour with hundreds of vis- 
itors, | 
The funeral procession was said to | 
have heen more than a mile in length. 
For the first time, white and colored | 
soldiers of the state marched in one | 
column. Many great statesmen came 
to the city and several, including Gen- | 
eral Robert Toombs, delivered eulogies | 
on the south’s great leader. 
Harper's Description. 

A description of Atlanta on the day 
of Stephens’ funeral was published in 
Harpers weekly in the issue appear- 
ing on March 17, 1883. This account | 
of Stephens’ funeral follows: 

“The funeral of the late Governor 
Stephens, of Georgia, which took place 
in Atlanta on the &th inst., was one 
of the most imposing pageants that 
was ever witnessed in the state. ‘It 
would seem,’ writes the correspondent 
of the New York Herald, ‘that almost | 
the whole people of this section of | 
country had come together to pay . : : 
their tribute of respect to the memory ae” eS 

f the late Governer Stephens, who Fai » el ie 
f) 9 I n , WwW } = 
for more than fifty years has been a! 
leading power in Georgia and the | 
south. The feeling of affection for | 
the memory of Mr. Stephens is in- | 
tensified hy the fact that of the great | 
galaxy of statesmen—Howell, Cobb, 
Herschel V. Johnson. Lumpkin, Ben 
Hill, Stephens, Toombs and Brown— | 
only the two last-named gentlemen are 
left. The city was draped with mourn- | 
ing, and every place of business was | 
closed, while the bells were constantly 
tolling. Delegations from over one | 
hundred cities and counties were. pres- | 
ent. Special trains were running ev- | 
ery half-hour during the day loaded | 
with visitors. The military display | 
was the largest ever seen in the state. 
and for the first time the white and | 
colored volunteers of Georgia marched | 
in the same column, a threatened dif- 
ference on this point having been set- 
tled by putting the cavalry and artil- 
lery between the white and the colored 
infantry. It was estimated at twelve 
o'clock that 100,000 people were in | 
the city.’ 

Body Lies in State. 

“The body of the deceased Governor 
lay in state in the senate-chamber 
from daybreak until three o'clock in 
the afternoon. The chamber’ was 
handsomely draped and decorated, and 
the familiar roller-chair in which the 


THE REMAINS OF TITRF LATE GOVERNOR 
Shown here are the remains of Alexander Stephens, 
dent of the Confederacy and governor of Georgia, as they lay in state 
in the senate chamber here ‘following the great statesman’s death _ 
March 4, 1883. When the funeral was held in Atlanta on March & 


City Provides Education Centers | 
For Negroes Unexcelled Elsewhere 


Institutions of Higher Learning Represent Investment and | 
Endowments of Approximately $10,000,000 and Have 
Catered to 40,000 Students in 60 Years. 


Atlanta is a nationally-known cen- | $1,000,000 is spent annually with At- 
‘ter of education for negroes. The im-| lanta merchants as a result of these! 


portance of her institutions for edu-| Schools being located here. 


. 60 years, 40,000 stu- 
é , i ' ‘eating the negro race is more widely In the last é 
statesman was wont to recline, stood | © . 
| saeeiatend by easterners and north-/| dents have been enrolled in the insti-| 


eR IK ‘overe r ro | 
_ bre lowe ae alener acted | erners than by Atlantans themselves. | | a Oe Fe at ere be te nie ant 
as a guard of honor, and kept in line | The Atlanta University syatem, | aled ix ‘the Athen t U atensaits Sys- | 
the crowd of people that pressed composed of Morehouse College for | enro 7 in the a anta ig gare Pao 
through the chamber, at the rate of Spelman College for women and | nage 2 tk h gna ggee gy am »- | 
seventy persons a minute, for hours, | the Atlanta University graduate) i the ope ay aha th  Distric t of | 
“The memorial services were held | School. offers the ambitious negro! arate ‘aaa af - "Fifty: | 
in the hall of the: house of repre- | education all the way from kindergar- | “a umbia an Spo rica. : -|8 
sentatives, which at an early hour | ten through graduate school. sera iebaed ar a ; g eeiggin Bee ted | 
was packed to its utmost ca This system and. other negro | graduates, 39 per cent have completec 
in “Ate | from one to three years in college wn 


capacity. | 
So great was the pressure to obtain | institutions of higher learning 
admittance ‘Janta represent an investment in plant| eight per cent are high school grad- 


that the military were | tes 
and endowment of approximately 410.- | ua 8. 


ordered to keep back the crowd at the | 
point of the bayonet, in order to pre- | 000,000. It is estimated that at least | 
ae | 


vent a dangerous crush and perhaps | - in ; 
a panic. Senator Colquitt presided, | gusta, sent up at te? expense - the | 
and several touching addresses were _city. Seven bands of music were sta- 
made by popular orators; but the in-| tioned in the procession. 

terest of the day centered in the/| Crowds View Cortege. 
speech of General Robert Toombs, who! “The tops of buildings, windows, | and materially by comparison. with 
was the nearest friend of the late g0V- | balconies, cornices and every available: any other negro institutions in the! 
ernor. General Toombs is now almost | porch were black with human beings.} country. The ambitious “young negro 
totally blind, and his once erect and| while the streets were like seas of| may acquire degrees in the arts and 


men, 


Among Finest. 

Northern philanthropists, interested | 
in negro education since the War Be- | 
tween the States have contributed gen-| 
'erously to their support. Today these’ 
ischools stand high both academically | 


STEPHENS LYING IN 


vice presi- ¢ the city was draped with mourning and it is estimated that 100,000 
The processional was more than a mile long, 
‘were like seas of people, 


tectural beauty and utility, 


| pus, 


from friends. 


stately form is bent with age and in- | 


firmities. ‘When he rose to speak,’ 


‘ments of police had 


people, through which the 
te force a 
was 


detach- | 
way) 


sciences, theology and in social work. 
He has excellent libraries and labora- 


Remains of Stephens Lie in State as Georgia Pays Tribute 
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were here. 
streets, according to a witness, 
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Water, Current Use 
Doubled Since 1921 


Water meters in Atlanta numbered 
34,143 in 1921 
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60,261 tor 1985—an increase of 26,- 
118 for 15 years. Even between 
1929 and the first of 1935, depres- 
sion years, the number of meters in- 
fereased by nearly 5,000. The ra- 
pidity with which meters were in- 
stalled »s shown by. the following fig- 
ures: 1921, 34,143; 1923. 40,322: 
1925, 45 506 : 1927, 50.375; 1930, 
55,174; 1932. 08.889; 1933, 59,199; 
1934, 09,199; 1935, 60,261. 

The uumber of electric meters in- 
creased by approximately 43,000 be- 
tween 1921 and 1936. At present there 
are 72,452 meters in Atlanta. while 
in 1921 there were only 29.432. Fig- 
ures on the installation of electric 
meters are as foliows: 1922, 34.441: 
1925, 47.261: 1927, 54,970: 1930, 
879: 1931. 65,018; 1934, 69,087; 
1935, 69,4045; 1956, 72,452. 


DIRECTORY OF 1859 


ness, Writer Reports. 


the reference de- 
library. 


1859, is on file in 
partment of Carnegie 


the city. written by Green B. Hay- 
good, prominent attorney. 
to the citizens of Atlanta at that time. 
the writer said: 

and enter- 


markable for its activity 


prise, 


ness, and this presents the anomaly 
of having very few aged persons resid- 
ing in it; and our people show their 


his neighbor to ) attend to his 


in comparison with | 


64,- | 


People Minded Own Busi- 


A copy of the first city directory | 
of Atlanta, which was published in | 


‘Lhe | 
book contains a descriptive sketch of | 


Referring | 


“The population ofthe city is re- | 


Most of the inhabitants came | 
here for the purpose of bettering their | 
fortunes by engaging actively in busi- | 


democratic impulses by each allowing | 
own | 


business and our ladies, even, are al-/ and household affairs without being 
lowed to attend to their own domestic ruled out of respectable society.” 


Keeping Pace 
With ATLANTA 


Wwik a most modernly equipped 


and efficiently operated manufac- 
turing plant for the production of the 
finest in 


@ Lithographing 
@ Printing 
@ Binding 
@ Office Supplies 


JOHN H. HARLAND CO. 


MANUFACTURING—HIGHLAND AND JACKSON 
RETAIL STORE—8 PRYOR STREET 
ATLANTA 


STATE.—From a Sxercre ny Horace Brapwry, 


and the 
through 


which the detachments of police had to force a way for the procession. o 


especial- 
library, a 
with a 
than 600 
build- 


ly the Atlanta University 

| Georgia colonial structure, 
seating capacity for more 
| students ; the administration 


_ing, with comfortable quarters for the 


various faculties, and the university 


dormitories, which provide living quar- 


ters for more than 200 students. 

Sisters chapel, on the Spelman cam- 
was erected by John D. Rocke- 
‘feller Jr. As a-memorial to his mother 
and his aunt. 

Model houses and apartment build- 
ings are being constructed on the land 
between Atlanta University and Npel- 
man College and are expected to be 
completed in the fali. These build- 
ings, taking the place of unsightly 
houses, are being constructed through 
the Public Works Administration. 

These schools not only perform a 
great service to the negro race but 
also to the public. The majority 
the graduates have gone into the 
world to teach and preach to their 
people. To these educated negro poe- 


| ple must go much credit for the pro- 
| gress of the race, and for the negro’s 


| improved standards of living. 

First Charter in 1867. 
Atlanta University, first of the ne- 
gro colleges to be founded, was char- 
tered in 1867 and was opened in 
1869. Its founder was Edward Asa 
Ware. It is a non-sectarian school, 
supported by endowment and gifts 
It has graduated more 
than 1,200 students . since it was 
founded, and since it was reorganized 
five years ago students have enrolled 


'ers in the professions, 
| ministry. 


of | 


ithan 50 years old, 


various ‘departments. 

The school was organized 
at Augusta and was moved to 
ta and incorporated as the 
Baptist Seminary 12 years later. 
president then was the Rev. 
T. Robert. The name 
was changed to Morehouse in 1913, 
in honor of the Rev. Henry L. More- 
house. More than 1,000 persons have 
graduated since it was organized, and 
many of its graduates are negro lead- 
especially the 


in 1867 


Its 


Leading School for Women. 
Spelman College is considered 
of the foremost schools for 
women in the south and was the first 
college to be established for them. 
It was founded in 1881 by Sophia B. 
Packard and Harriet E. Giles. The 
Rockefeller family has _ contributed 
generously to its support for many 
years. More than 1,200 women have 
graduated from the school since it 
was organized. Last year’s. enroll- 
ment was 274 
Morris 


one 


University, more 
is the largest in- 
stitution in the south owned and con- 
trolled by the negro race. At pres- 
ent, officials of the school are con- 
ducting a campaign for funds. The 
school provides courses in theology, 
music, English, commercial arts and 
several technical subjects. The alum- 
ni of this chool total more than 2.000. 

Clark University was founded in 
1870 by Bishop Gilbert Haven and 
Bishop H. W. Warren of the Meth- 
odist church. It has more than 1,000 
graduates. 


Brown 


Atlan- | 
Atlanta | 


Josepa | 
of the school | 


hero | 


NEW LIBRARY 
To be completed September 


tericr. Equipt with outdoor 


library tables. 


of $230,000. Combining modern Library 
Architectural ideas in both interior and ex- 


race, moving picture room, and a spacious 
reading room beautifully and comfortably 
furnished with easy chairs, reading lamps and 


Ist at a cost 


COLLEGE 
1889-1936 


reading ter- 


Few colleges for women in the South offer the 
educational, social and spiritual facilities as 
Agnes Scott. Agnes Scott is fully recognized 
by the Association of American Universities, 
Southern Association, American Association of 
University Women and Phi Beta Kappa. This 
institution gives particular attention to prepar- 
ing young women for the work they wish to 
do. Music, Art and Expression are parts of 
the curriculum and educational standards 

these are as high as in any other subject. No 
young women have a better opportunity for 
congenial surroundings, education, and social 
contacts than those who attend Agnes Scott. 


Fall Ferm Begins Sept. 23 


from whom | for the procession. The scene 'Sories at his disposal, and his academ- 
‘he was com-|a grand one as the military part of |5c¢ surroundings have been made mod- 
‘the procession filled Broad street from | ern and pleasant. 
one end to the other. It yah agi i Much progress had been made in 
night ax the people of Georsin. had jhe. development of new” billings, 
was an eloquent eulogy of the life | again. The marvel of it was that, og since the mort University sah hr 
and character of the deceased. | a bystander expressed it ‘the tiny and Pw slits pacnage > . ebe lea acer Spt ook 
Impressive Procession. frail man, scarcely 60 pounds of flesh, Phis waged hag Bessy adic sg mares ial 
“The procession that followed the!a mere speck, powerful in death as| Pemses for the several | institutions, 
greatly added to. Atlantas reputation only college in: the south exélusively 
an edueational center. 4 


body to the grave was at least a | in life, had evoked so grand and im-| 
mile and a half in length. The hearse, | pressive a demonstration.’ Saas af ee for negro men. Its last year’s en- 
surmounted by a large floral anchor,; “At the grave the services were | In addition to providing advanced! vient was the largest of any year 
and covered with nodding plumé@s, was | brief and simple. General Toombs, | academic equipment and methods of since 1929. There were 356 students, 
drawn by eight jet-black horses, each | Senator Brown. Governor Smith, and {| 1nstruction, Atlanta negro schools of- representing 26 states, enrolled in the 
led by a negro groom in livery. Large! the other pallbearers deposited the fer students all forms of sport, includ- 

detachments of the state military, the | casket in the crypt. The Rey. John | )D& football, basketball, track, soccer, | 
governor's staff, members of the state| Jones, chaplain of the senate, de-| tennis and volley ball. They. sponsor 
departments, the judicial officials, the | livered a discourse, Dr. DeWitt Tal-| glee clubs, orchestras, dramatic clubs, | 
legislature, civie societies, and pri- | madge offered a prayer, and Bishop; art clubs and many extra-curricula | 
vate citizens, composed the proces- | Beckwith read the services. It was. activities in which students may de-| 
sion. The Savannah Volunteers cat | almost dark before the earth was/| velop talents and become well-round- 
ried the flag of the state of Georgia—|thrown upon the grave, and it was) ed. 
a flag prescribed by law a few sapation | quite dark when the immense crowd | 
since, and presented at the late sesqui- | of people wended its way back to the} The schools composing the univer- 
centennial to the company by Gover-| city. Among the last to leave the) sity system are situated in a health- 
“or Stephens, who simply said. | scene was General Toombs, who sob- | ful, sightly section of the city. Their 
“Never let it be trailed in the dust.’|bed like a child, exclaiming, “Poor | campuses occupy some of the highest 
A notable feature was a delegation of Aleck! He was the gtruest man I points of land in the city. Their build- 
700 citizens and soldiers from Au- ever knew!” lings are noteworthy for their archi- 


ee oe 


says the correspondent 
we have already quoted, 
pletely overcome. He bowed his head, 
and- the tears trickled through his | 
fingers. For fully two minutes 4 
could not say a word.’ His address 


Gammon Theological Seminary was 
organized in 1883 by the Rev. Elijah 
H. Gammon and the Rev. William F. 
Stewart. It has more than 800 grad- 
uates. 

The Atlanta School of Social Work 
was organized in 1920 with the aid of 
white and negro educators and social 
workers to provide professional train- 
ing in social work. It is supported | 
by donations from individuals and | 
educational foundations and works in | 
co-operation with several charitable 
and social organizations of Atlanta. 


offering as credentials bachelor de- 
grees from more than 50 American 
colleges. Devoted principally to 
academic instruction, the university 
now has By we graduates with M. £ 
and M. degrees. 

ebro College, second of these 
institutions founded for the higher 
education of the negro race, is the 


For additional information ’phone or write 


Registrar S. G. Stukes 
BOX C 


DEarborn 
4976 


DECATUR 
GEORGIA 


Well Situated. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
RAILROAD AND PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
HOME OWNERS LOAN CORP. BONDS 
INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 
INDUSTRIAL STOCKS AND BONDS. 
LOCAL SECURITIES 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
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ATLANTA 
SALESBOOK 


COMPANY 


@ SALESBOOKS 

© MANIFOLD PRINTING 

@ AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
©@ ROLL PRINTING 

© BILLING MACHINE SUPPLIES 


COURTS & 


MEMBERS 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Tel. WA. 9110 


N. Y. Stock Exchange . 
N. Y. Curb Exchange (Asso.) a 


11 Marietta Street ATLANTA 


Sales Office: 
Bona Allen Bidg. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Factories: < 
Sturgis, Mich. 


Shelby, Ohio 
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BY EQUABLE WEATHER 


High Altitude Brings Mild 
Summers; Latitude Moder- 
“ates Winter Temperatures. 


Although Atlanta is in the deep 
south and her .winter temperatures 


average as much as 10 or more de-' 
grees above those of cities in a state. 
as far north as Ohio, in the summer | 
her days are only about 1 or 2 de 


grees warwnier. 


in climate Atlanta has one of her | 


greatest assets. Even though the 


Weather is an old story, everyone is'| 
rest climate which even | 
Professional weatherm@ say is “most | 
Because of her pleasant | 
weather, the mildness of her winters, | 
the coolness of her summer nights and | 
the fact she is out of the southern | 
northern tourists are each | 


interested in a 


delightful.” 


storm area, 


year coming to Atlanta in increasing | 


numbers. 
Those who think 
and snowstorm last 


of 
winter and 


Atlanta's 
that 


Mindling, 
forecaster, 
judged over 
When one considers the “average,’ 
Atlanta ranks high among cities . en- 
joying pleasant, healthful weather. 
Vinters Are Mild. 

“The most important factor is the 
inildness of her winters,” says Mr. 
Mindling. .“Believe it or not, but the 


official 
weather 


must be 


average here during the three coldest | upon t 


months, December, January and Feb- 
ruary, is only ahout 44 degrees, The 
Weather not freezing on half the 
nights during December and January. 

“As for summer weather, w don't 
suffer extreme heat any oftener than 
they do, let’s say, in Ohio. I believe 
also you'll find : 
quent here than 
_ Atlanta’s topography is responsible 
for her favorable climate. She is situ- 


is 


ated at the foothills of the Blue Ridge | Federal 


mountains at an altitude of 1,050 feet 


above sea level, and thus is relieved 


the severe ice} 
the | 
number of excessively bot days. this’ 
summer are reminded by George W. | 
weather. 
a period of many years. | 


| 
| 


} 


' 


' 
| 
| 
| 


drouth is less fre- 
it is there.”’ | 


} 


' 
i 


of the humidity which makes southern | 


summers 
time, her 
against 
ter. 


oppressive, 
low latitudes 
the extremes of 


At the 
assure 


eold in 


Water Supply Pure. 


A pure water supply, evenly dis- 


same | 
her | 
Wwin- | 


i 


tributed rainfall and a high altitude | 


make Atlanta on 
e of the healthiest of | the southeast. 


American cities, 

The operation of transportation and 
communication systems, and other 
utilities, are seldom delayed by cold 
and snow, The costs of fuel, cloth- 
ing and other necessities are reduced 
by Atlanta’s good weather. 

The mean temperatures 
months, based on a 


of a few 


45-year 


January 
April 
June 


3.2) July 
60.8S' August 
(6.1|November 


- period, | change 
are given here in degrees Fahrenheit: | ©"?"*' 


‘tions on November 16, 1914. 


‘of Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisi- | 
ana. 


' eral 


The normal anital precipitaion at. 


Atlanta, also based on a 45-year pe- | 
‘riod, is 49.30 inches. 


| governor. 


The San Francisco chief of police | 
has decided that serving traffic cita-| 
tions involves too much leg work for | 


the police. 
of 400 daily citations mailed 
after and will use his men for more 
important work. 


—_— 
nt ata 
seeteeetietieterte sateen ee 


He Wil' have the average | 
here- | 
' the 
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When the Blizzard of 1905 Sheathed the City in Ice 
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This picture was not taken during the devastating ice storm of 1936, though it depicts a similar con- 


dition. 
experienced. 
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RESERVE BANK HERE | 


| 


| 
} 


ESTABLISHED IN 1914 


' 


eee. —— 


Institution Makes 
Atlanta Financial Center 
of Ent:re Southeast. 


The Federal Reserve Bank makes} 
Atlanta, with its 10 banks and trust | 
companies and its enormous amount | 
of clearings, the financial center of 


The federal bank here began opera- | 


territory embraces all of Geor- | 
Alabama and Florida and parts | 


ts 


gia, 


It functions for the most part | 
bank of discount and of redis- | 
Notes, drafts and bills of ex- | 
drawn for agricultural, com- | 
mercial or industrial purposes are_ 
rediscounted for member banks. Fed- | 
reserve banks also issue notes) 
circulate aS curreny. 
Joseph A. MeCord was the | 
M. B. Wellborn was the 
first chairman of the board of direc- | 
tors and federal reserve agent. These | 
men held the positions until February, | 
1919, when Mr. Wellborn was elected | 
governor and Mr. McCord was named | 
to take over the positions vacated by) 
new governor. 
In 1924 Mr. McCord 


AS Aa 
count, 


which 


resigned and) 


ean 


nett 


Congratulations 
[0 


ATLANTA 


The Gate City of the South 


1886 


on its 


100% Anniversary 


from 


1936 


ra. House of Service 


the times. 


88 CENTRAL AVE. 


Dinkins-Davidson 


Hardwa re Company 
Exclusively Wholesale 


It is with, what we believe, 


pardonable pride that we point 


to our own record... FIFTY 
YEARS of uninterrupted serv- 
ice to Georgia and Southeast- 
ern Hardware 
rir iY YEARS 
Same management... FIFTY 
YEARS of progressive growth, 
endeavoring at all times to 
keep in step with the pace of 


Dealers... 
under the 


ATLANTA 


THOS. F. RYBERT & COMPANY 


PRINTERS 


1.313 eocewoon ave. JAA, 334 7 aruanta. ceorci 


RULING 
BINDING 


RULING 
BINDING 


It was made in 1905, showing a typical scene during the “second worst’’ storm the city ever 
During that blizzard poles, as shown above, toppled over under the weight of encrusted ice 
he wires in all sections of Atlanta. 


first | 


Oscar Newton, present president, was 
appointed chairman of the board and | 
federal reserve agent. In January, | 
1928, upon the resignation of Mr. | 
Wellborn, Eugene R. Black became | 
governor and served during the hard- 
est years of the depression. Presi- | 
dent Roosevelt appointed Governor 
Black as head of the federal reserve | 
board in May, 1938, during the “emer- | 
gency.” | 

‘he Atlantan held that position un- | 


til the President accepted his resigna- | 


tion permitting him to resume the gov- | 
ernorship of the federal bank in At-| 
lanta.. Mr. Black was re-elected to} 
office on August 16, 1934. He served | 


/000 for July 17, 1935. 


with distinction until his death about 


‘a year and a half ago, shortly afte: 


which Mr. Newton was named as his 
successor. 

Total reserves of the bank at 
73. with %143,08s,- 
United States 
government securities totaled S9S,346,- 
OOO. The total resources amounted to 
$342,655, 664.97. 

Branches of the bank are maintain- 
ed at Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, 
Fla.. Nashville, Tenn., and New Or- 
leans, and agencies are maintained at 
Savannah and at Havana, Cuba. 

Officers of the institution are Mr. 


in eomparison 


the. 
end of last month were $221,016,545.- 


City Offers Varied Attractions’ 
-Which Draw Increasing Visitors 


Although Atlanta is not a resort, 
she nevertheless-is a city of natural 
charm and does offer many sights 
of interest and importance from his- 
torical, educational and artistic points 
of view. 

For many years the “Gate City of 
the South,” Atlanta is now heing rec- 
ognized as the “New York of the 
South.” Tourists who stop here while 
on the way to resorts are returning in 
increasing numbers each year to pay 
the city a longer visit. 

The ease with which Atlanta may 


be feached by train, motor car and 
plane, as well as the pleasant climate 
is responsible for this fact. Moreover, 
when visitors arrive, they see from the 
many parks, golf courses and places 
of recreation that the citizens, long 
known for their ambition and enter- 
prise, can play as well as they work. 


Many Attractions. 

Strangers find Atlanta interesting 
not only because it is a regional center 
of commerce, finance and industry, but 
also because it is the home of some 
of the south’s leading universities; 
is near Stone Mountain, one of the 
a ea wonders of the world; is 
uilt upon a battlefield of the War 
Between the States; is the site of 
many ithportant federal buildings, and 
is a place offering many other sights 
of interest and importance. — 

The “Dogwood Festival’ is given 
each year in the spring when the city 
is more beautiful than at any other 
time in the year. Thousands of per- 
sons visit Atlanta to see the beauti- 


ful blossoms ‘and the gardens in the, 


The occasion 


city and its suburbs. 


Newton, president; H. Warner Mar- 
tin, chairman of the board and fed- 
eral reserve agent; Robert S. Parker, 
first vice president; J. F. Coniff, vice 
president; W. S. MeLarin Jr., as- 
sistant vice president; M. W. Bell, 
cashier: R. A. Sims, V. K. Bowman, 
«C. R. Camp, J. L. T. Beavers and 
S. P. Schuessler, assistant cashiers; 
L. M. Clark, assistant federal reserve 
agent and secretary of the board of 
directors: E,. P. Paris, general audi- 
tor. and H. L. Young, member of the 
federal advisory council. 


is one of festivity, when many spe- 
cial attractions, including pageants, 
parades, musicals, beauty contests and 
other features are offered Atlantans 
and their guests. 
Grand Opera Offered. 
Another .annual event is grand “p- 


era which attracts music-lovers from 
cities throughout the southeast. The 


Metropolitan Opera Company was 


brought here for the first time years 
ago, when no other municipality other 
than New York attempted such a feat. 
Perhaps thé sight foremfost in the 
public mind is Stone Mountain, prob- 
ably the largest body of exposed gran- 
ite in the world. Situated about 15 
miles from the city, this giant rock 
is seven miles in circumference, with 
an ascent of about one mile. It is of 
the most ancient geological stratum. 
Among the most interesting places 
in the efty is the home of Uncle 
Remus, the cyclorama painting of the 
Battle of Atlanta at Grant park, the 
state capitol and the High Museum of 
Art, where famous exhibitions are 
presented several times each year. 


Education Center. 


icularly fortunate. 


institutions in the country; Emory 
University, with modern buildings and 
a beautiful campus; Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, also a noted institution with 
beautiful buildings, and Agnes Scott, 
a famous school for girls. 

Atlanta’s municipa 
of the best in the country. Twenty- 
four planes arrive and depart daily, 
and passengers, mail and express 
are carried on all planes. 

Industrially, Atlanta ranks at the 
top among cities of the southeast. 
There are 762 factories here. with 


est automobile companies. 


Vistors also may find in 


As for her schools, Atlanta is par- | 
Here are Georgia | 
ech, one of the leading technological | 


} 
| 


4 
airport is one! 


| 


| 


several large steel plants and manu-| 
facturing branches of two of the larg- | 


Atlanta | 


'many important federal buildings and | 


organizations, for the city is the seat 
of United States government activities 
'in the southeast. 


‘teresting federal units are the peni-| 


tentiary. Fort MePherson, the sixth 
‘district Federal Reserve Bank. the vet- 
'erans’ administration and the fourth 
‘corps area headquarters. 


Among the most in- | 


| 
i 
j 
| 
t 


; 
' 
; 
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ATLANTA RECOGNIZED 
AS MEDICAL CENTER 


Atiaota is recognized as the lead- 
ing medical center of the southeast. 
There are 18 registered hospitals, san- 
itariums, sanatoriumse and clinics in 
the city. which have a total bed ca- 


pacity ot more than 2,000. There are 
10 clinics for the diagnosis and the. 


gical diseases and those requiring the 


service of specialists. — 

The «ity has 685 physicians, white 
and colored, with 425 white members 
of the Fulton County Metical Asso- 
ciation. There are also 100 graduate 
registered nurses in the city. 


Schools that have introduced foo:- 
ball to Hindu school bere in India 
have had to overcome a Hindu aver- 
sion to touching pigskin. 


—) 


treatment of general medical and sur- 


—_ 


? 
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method of affecting the conditi 
phere is not conducive to comf¢ 


keeping the air in circulation 
air when too hot. It maintain 


of sizes and prices and there 
coal or gas. 


SUNBEAM 


346 PEACHTREE ST., N. E. 


There is nothing mysterious about it. 


air when it is too cold—adding moisture when too dry— 
filtering out dust and gérms when dirty and unhealthful— 


fortable, and protects your health by eliminatifig colds, flu, 


nose and throat ailments caused by bad air. 


Sunbeam Air Conditioning Units are made in a wide range 


Detailed information on operation and cost gladly given. 
Visit our shewrooms or ask us to call on you. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


ERIES ‘“D’’ 
GAS-FIRED 


It is the modern 
yn of the air when the atmos- 
ort and health. Warming the 


when stagnant—¢ooling the 


s temperatures that are com- 


are models for burning oil, 


HEATING AND 


co. 


PHONE WAlnut 7939 


—s 


Congratulations, Atla 


Heartiest congratulations are extended to Atlanta upon her 100th birth- 
day. The splendid progress and achievement attained in the past century 
and her meteoric rise into the industrial, commercial and social world has 


truly earned her the title of “THE GATE CITY OF THE SOUTH.” 


* 


and 450 


highway. 


looms. 


UNSON MILLS, the largest of many splendid textile mills 
situated in LaGrange, is located upon the Atlanta-Montgomery 
Attractively constructed in red brick with white 
trimmings and sitting in a wide expanse of a beautifully landscaped 
lawn, it is one of the showplaces of the city. 


This modern mill was built in 1910-1911 by the late J. E. Dunson, 
Sr., the late J. M. Barnard, the late A. H. Cary and other prominent 
local men. At the time of erection, the plant had 20,000 spindles 
Its capacity was doubled in 1923, being equipped 
with 40,000 spindles and 900 looms which produced a weekly out- 
put of 250,000 pounds of cloth, consisting of single and double-filled 
ducks, drills, twills and osnaburgs. 
of cotton are used annually. 


From 20,000 to 25,000 bales 


The homes for Dunson employes make a most attractive village 
with shaded streets and paved sidewalks, The houses, white with 
green roofs and with lots 50x150 feet, which provide ample room 


RRR, 


for keeping a cow and raising chickens and vegetables, shelter 
than 300 families of loyal and contented workers. 
electricity and water works and a very small rent is charged by the 


company. - 


A splendid two-story brick school building was built and operated by 
the mills for many years.’ This school is now being rented from the 
mills by the city of LaGrange. In a fully equipped domestic science 
cottage, young girls may learn cooking, sewing and the fundamentals 
A kindergarten is maintained for small children 
and its attractive playground provides the youngsters with much 


of housekeeping. 


healthful exercise and fresh air. 


A Methodist and a Baptist church are in Dunson village, being paid 


for and kept by the mills free of charge to the congregation. 


Group Life Insurance is carried on the lives of all employes at en- 
tirely no cost to them. A graduate nurse makes daily visits to any 
who are sick, and is available at all times for those in need of advice 


and care. 


DUNSON MILLS 


LAGRANGE, GEORGIA 


Each home has 


more 
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PAGE ELEVENC 


C maanarce Chamber, Formed in ’60 
Has Aided Greatly in City Growth 


Many "Noted Atlantans Have Served as Officers of Or- 
ganization Which Has Brought Numerous New Enter- 
prises Here, Promoted Trade With Other Areas. 


By FRANK SHAW, 


aj epoar Industrial Bureau, Atlanta 


hamber of Commerce. 
At an early period in her history, 
Atlanta recognized the importance of 
concerted action on the part of her 


enterprising and public spirited citi- | 
zens and in March, 1860, a meeting | 


was held to organize a chamber of | 
previously transacted through the port 


commerce. Green B. Hayward was 
chairman, and T..P. Fleming acted as 
secretary. A committee, previously 
appointed, reported the names of those 
willing to join in the movement. A 
constitution was read and adopted. 
William MeNaught was elected presi- 
dent: John B. Peck, secretary, and 
W. M. Williams, treasurer of the new 
organization. 

The record 
were held in 3860 and 
tdining a reduction in the then ex- 
eeasive freight charges and discrimina- 
tions, and also to promote direct trade 
with Europe. In furtherance of this 
latter project, the secretary was in- 


shows that 


meetings | 
1861 for ob-.| 


structed to communicate with trade 
and industrial organizations in Eu- 
rope, similar to the chamber of com- 
merce, with a vier to opening regu- 
lar correspondence with them for es- 
tablishing direct commercial relations 
with European states. 
Handled Through New York. 
This foreign business had all been 


at New York. 
The following letter was sent out 


to the chambers of commerce in Eu-' 


rope: 
“With 


throughout the entire 


The Atlanta 
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the rapid concentration of | 
capital at this point, the advantages 
of climate and location, and the vast | 
impetus which commerce must receive, | 
now that it is emancipated from re- | 
strictions formerly imposed, we may, | 
with confidence, look for a rapid and |, 
immense increase in all descriptions of | 
trade, not only in our own city, but! 
Confederacy. | 
Chamber of Commerce | 
would be glad to open correspondence | 


THOS. F. RYBERT & COMPANY 


PRINTERS 


1-313 EoGewooo ave. JA. 339 7 artanta, Georcia 
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This building was used as a slave market, in the days shortly before 
the outbreak of the War Between the States. 


it was on the west side 


of Whitehall street, about three doors south of the present viaduct. 


with your body, and with this in view, 
we hope this paper may receive your 
respectful consideration.” 
“SIDNEY ROOT, 
“For the Committee.” 
Board of Trade Formed. 
This organization became 
during the war, and the first 
ment to re-establish the Chamber of 
Commerce was begun in April, 1886. 
On April 
as the board of trade was formed. 


Clayton; J. M. Ball, W. M. Lowry, 
R. M. McPherson and Joseph Win- 


ship. vie resident: J. § Peterson, | : 
oe ts d ’| J. Garrett, John H. James, A. Ley- 


'den, W. A. Moore, J. J. Meader and 


secretary; Perino Brown, treasurer. 
W. M. Lowry soon succeeded to the 
presidency and resigned in 1871. 


About this time the businessmen of | 5. 
the young city decided -to reorganize | ‘Teasurer. 
more | 

the | 
rapidly developing community and its. 
demands, and, at a meeting on Feb-| 


a basis 
of 


the board of trade on 
suitable to the requirements 


ruary 13, 1871, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 
“We, the undersigned, 


our city, 
organization of a~ chamber of 
merce, or board of trade, and in view 
of the increase of mercantile and busi- 
ness facilities of the city, solicit and 


invite all businessmen having the wel- | 
fare of Atlanta at heart to unite with | 
us in a meeting looking to the organi- | 
of such a board on next Sat- | 


zation 


urday evening, the 29th instant, at 


8 1-2 o'clock, in Skating Rink hall.” | 


At a meeting July 29, 1871, the 


following resolution was adopted cre-. 
_ating a permanently organized cham-. 
'ber of commerce: 


“Whereas, it is the belief of those 


| present that the prosperity of our city | 
| requires the permanent 
of a chamber of commerce, therefore, | 

“Resolved, that all the merchants, | 
manufacturers, bankers and other busi- | 
nessmen of Atlanta be declared mem- | 
_bers of the Atlanta Chamber of Com-/ gan on November 12 of the same year. 
merce upon the issue of certificates of 


organization 


extinct | 
move- | 


12 an organization known | 


‘and J. G. 


membership by the president after the 
constitution and by-laws have been 
reported by a committee to be appoint- 
ed tonight.” 

New Group Organized. 


A committee appointed to draft the 
constitution and by-laws, reported to 


an adjourned meeting on August 7, 
' 1871. 
the name of the organization was to) 
| be 
lhe officers were: President, W. W. | merce.” 
| organized body were as follows: 


This constitution specified that 


Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
The first officers of this re- 


“The 


Benjamin E. Crane, president; W. 


C. A. Pitts, M. K, 


Cooper, secretary; 


vice presidents; 


WwW. 


The objects of this body as declared 
in. the constitution, were to collect 
and to record statistical information 
relating to the manufacture, commerce 


This organization initiated and 


works, and was instrumental in a 
number of developments of 
commercial and industrial nature. 
Granted Charter. 
The chamber was granted a charter 


by the citizens and businessmen. Steps 


were taken to ptirchase the necessary | 


land and erect a permanent home. At 
a meeting held May 14 of the same 
year and at a later meeting on July 


of Pryor and Hunter streets, for the 
sum of $13.340 was authorized. 
On July 8, Benjamin E. Crane was 


re-elected president and the following | 
| other officers were elected: 


A. C. Wiley. Dr. R. D. Spalding 
Oglesby, vice presidents; 
R. J. Lowry, treasurer. 

On Ortober 9, 1888, $40,000 worth 
of bonds for construction of a new 
building was authorized and work be- 


1884, the first 


On December 11, 
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Atlanta was only 64 years old when, 
im 1900. @ group of local businessmen, 
impressed by the need for Southern- 
made steel products, investigated the 
opportunity for the successful operation 
of a steel mill in this locality. The 
investigation was prompted by a knowl- 
edge of the steel requirements of this 
section and recognition of the superior 
advantages of the City as a distribut- 
ing center. 

Sam T. Weyman was the first presi- 
dent of the company and the board ef 
directors consisted of J. K. Ottley, 
George W. Connors, Charles E. Currier, 
Frank Hawkins, J. Carroll Payne, J. N, 
Goddard, Dr. A. W. Calhoun and Sam 
T. Weyrman. Of this troup, the iate 
J. Carroll Payne was the last of the 
directors to serve the company in that 
capacity continuously until the time of 
his death, 

The present officers of the company 
are T. K. Glenn. chairman of the Board 
of Directors: Charies F. Stone, Presi- 
dent; Paul W. Miller, Vice President 
and Treasurer; N, C. Harrison, Vice 
President and General Superintendent, 
and John N. Goddard, Secretary. 


The Board of Directors consists of T. 
Chairman; C. Howard Can- 
C. Dobbs, John N. Goddard, 
Woodruff, C. A. Wickersham, 
W. Woodruff, Wadley Glenn, 
F. Stone, Paul W. Miller and 

C. Harrison. 


In 1901 the first mill began preduc- 
ing hoop steel for cooperage purposes 
and steel ties for baling cotton. The 
companys products were enthusiastical- 
ly received from the beginning and it 
soon became apparent that the output 
had te be increased and equipment in- 
stalled for manufacturing other items. 

Open-hearth furnaces for producing 
steel and finishing mille for converting 
the steel into wire and a number of 
other products were built in 1905. Dur- 
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Interesting Aerial Photograph of Atlantic Steel Company, 
Where Steel Products Have Been Made for More Than 
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a Third of 


ing the 36 years since the company was 
organized, the enlargement and improve. 
ment of the plant has been continuous. 
Today its modern equipment for turn- 
ing out a great variety of well-made, 
well-liked steel products occupies some 
75 acres and furnishes employment for 
something like a thousand men, 


The company’s furnaces, mills and of- 
fices are all located on Mecaslin Street 
between Fourteenth Street and the South. 
ern Railway belt line, midway between 
Peachtree Station and the city water- 
works, 

125.000 tons of steel is the annual 
capacity of the three open-hearth fur- 
naces, The finishing mills convert the 
Steel into angles, bars, bands, channels 
and hoop steel of many different sizes, 
cotton ties, steel tire, saw blade steel 
for marble quarries, wire rods, nails, 
Staples, smooth wire, bale ties, stave 
ties, barbed wire, woven wire fence, 
rivets, wrought washers, welding rods, 
gaivanized pump rods, etc. 


It has been said that there ig noth- 
ing in a name but trade-marks play an 
important part in our everyday life, 
The trade-mark DIXISTEEL correctly 
describes the origin and distribution of 
the Atlantic Steel Company's products 
which are made, bought, sold and used 
by Southern people, 

While many of the company’s prod- 
ucts leave the factory ready for use by 
the ultimate consumer, a considerable 
portion of its production constitutes the 
raw material of other manufacturers 
who form and shape the steel into the 
conveniences and necessities that they 
market. 

A trip through the mills of the At- 
lantic Steel Company is a revelation to 
all who have never witnessed the in- 
volved and dramatic processes by which 
steel products are made. 6&0 common- 
place an article as a wire nail, for ex- 
ample, which everyone takes for grant- 


Georgia’s Only Steel Mill Seen From 
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a Century. 


ed, will ever after command the respect 
of all who follow its evolution from the 
raw material stage. 


On the charging floor a heavy iron 
door clangs up—glaring flames lick out— 
into the blazing inferno the ‘charging 
machine thrusts a laden container, emp- 
ties, removes and sets it aside to make 
way for the next in line. In such man- 
ner is a Dixisteel furnace charged with 
the pig iron and other raw materials of 
which steel is made, 


_ Within eight to 12 hours, heat so 
intense as to defy description reduces 
the charge to a molten, bubbling mass 
that flows, hissing, from the Vesuvius- 
like furnace into a ladle of a size such 
as the fabled fire-breathing monsters 
may have quaffed. A powerful over- 
head crane deftly lifte the brimming 
ladle and carefully moves it to the 
molds that are to be filled with the 
liquid steel. 


In the molds the steel solidifies into 
the huge blocks known as ingots which 
are removed and later carried to the 
fiery soaking pits for reheating. When 
it has remained in the soaking pit long 
enough to be heated to the same tem- 
perature through and through, the ingot, 
dripping fire, is removed from its biaz- 
ing bath and carried toe the blooming 
mill, where, through powerful, electrical. 
ly operated rells over which water con- 
Stantly pours, it is driven back and 
forth, increasing in length as it de- 
creases in size, until it emerges at the 
other end of the blooming mill, auto- 
matically cut to billet lengths. 


In the finishing mills, men with tongs 
handle sizaling steel as a child plays 
with its toys, flinging it into water- 
deluged rolls that shape it into the de- 
sired section. The wire mill draws wite 
rods down to thé many different gauges 
or thicknesses of wire which automatic 
machines convert into a great variety of 
useful products. 
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Fuller, | 


merce Commission, was begun as early | 
in 1901 the chamber set | 
'up the Atlanta Freight Bureau, which | 
‘organization has been effectively deal- | 
bir “ | ing 
and firlances of Atlanta, and to de- . 
velop and foster her interests, 
merchants, | ; 
millers and businessmen of Atlanta, | brought to completion many important 
believing it a subject of vital impor- | 
|' tance to the commercial prosperity of | 
to enter at once upon the) 
com- | 


as 1890 and 


both a | 
|the promotion of 
| Many important enterprises have been 
. : brought to Atlanta through the cham- 
'in 1883, at which time an unusual in- | & 

' terest in the chamber was manifested 


Impressive as are the things to te 
seen inside the mills, the surroundings 
excite the admiration of all who visit 
Atlantic Steel Company. To quote Dr. 
Louie D. Newton, a recent visitor: 

“We had just started down into the 
mammoth grounds when I stopped to ask 
if-we were in a steel mill or a bo- 
tanical garden. Frankly, I haven't seen 
quite such a lovely exhibit of fine plant- 
ing and cultivation of every imaginable 


*sort of flower and shrubbery in a long 


while. Vistas of exquisite rock-ledged 
banks, blanketed with gorgeous bursts 
of color, seem to beckon you on and 
on through the acres of buildings and 
railroad tracks and all that goes to make 
up the setting of a steel plant, 

“I saw the finest specimens of roses, 
dahlias, peonies, snapdragons, delphin- 
ium, begonias, geraniums,  petunias, 
sweet peas, pansies, flox, verbenas, 
cannas and on and on through the lon 
list of the really fine flowers. An 
then some of the rarest types of shrub- 
bery I have seen in a long time. They 
have their own greenhouses and their 
hot beds in which they grow all their 
annuals,’’ 

As a recreation center for its em- 
ployes and friends, Atlantic Stee] Com- 
pany has provided beautifully land- 
scaped Glenn Field, named for Mr. T. K. 
Glenn, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, where baseball, softball, tennis and 
other dmusements are enjoyed by all 
who participate in them. 

It is a source of much gratification 
to the Atlantic Steel Company to know 
that, during the 36 years of its exist- 
ence, it has had a hand in the tremen- 
dous increase in the total wealth of the 
South and in the even greater increase 
in the value of Southern manufactures. 

With the continued co-operation of 
ite friends, the company looks forward 
to uninterrupted and active participation 
in the development of the South's greet 


meeting was held in the new build- lanta and its interests is now being 


ing. 

In 1906, the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce sold this building to the 
city of Atlanta. ‘The chamber's head- 
quarters were then removed to the 
Empire building, now the Citizens & 
Southern Bank building. 

Moved to Present Site. 

In 1914 the chamber moved to its 
present quarters at the southeast cor- 
ner of Pryor street and Auburn ave- 
nue. Two stories were added to the 
existing four-story building, which 
had been occupied by the Y. M. C. A. 
until that time. 

Following is a list of the past presi- 
dents of the chamber and their periods 
of administration: 

Board of trade: W. C. Clayton, 
ae to 1867; W. M. Lowry, 1867 to 

il, 

Atlanta Chamber of Commerce: HB. 
F. Crane, 1871 to 1885; R. J. Lowry, 
1885 to July, 1888; J. G. Oglesby, 
July, 1888, to July, 1890; Rufus 8. 
Bulloch, July, 1890, to July, 1803; 
Stewart F. Woodson, July, 1893, to 
July, 1896; T. B. Neal, July, 1896, 
to July, 1899; L. H. Beck, July, 1899, 
to July, 1901; J, K. Orr, July, 1901, 
to January, 1904: Robert F. Mad- 
dox. 1904 to 1905; Sam D. Jones, 
1906; J. Wiley Pope, 1907. 

Asa G. Candler, 1908 to 1900; F, 
J. Paxon, 1910 to 1911; Wilmer t, 
Moore, 1912 to 1913; Mell R. Wilkin- 
son, 1914 to 1915; V. H. Kreigshaber, 
1916; Ivan KE. Allen, 1917; W. H. 
White Jr., 1918; S. C. Dobbs, 1919; 
Y. R. Black, 1920; Lee Ashcraft, 
1921; W. O. Foote, 1922; A. C. New- 
ell, 1923; Paul H. Norcross, 1924; 
W. R. C. Smith, 1925; W. D. Hoff- 
man, 1926; George W. West, 1927. 

Milton Dargan Jr., 1928; Philip H. 
Alston, 1929; Horace Russell, 1930 to 


September, 1931; Roy LeCraw, Sep- | 


tember, 1931, to January, 1933; Her- 
bert E. Choate, 1933; Wiley L .Moore, 
1934 to 19386; W. Eugene Harring- 
ton, 1936. 
Now in 70th Year. 
The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
is now in its 7Oth year and 


signed to promote the welfare of this 
city and section, have 
out, 


up and promoted by 


The fight for the 


aul clause to the Interstate Com- 


with Atlanta's transportation 


problems since that time. 


The Southeastern Fair was organ- 
ized by the Chamber of Commerce for 
our agriculture. 


ber’s efforts. The location of. a fed- 


eral reserve bank was an important 


project, and funds for bringing the 
present Emory University to Atlanta 
was also raised by the chamber. The 


‘securing of Camp Gordon during the 
‘war was a notable achievement. 
2, the purchase of lots on the corner | 


The “Forward Atlanta Commission” 
was organized by the chamber in 


(1924 and during the four years fol- 


lowing carried on a national adver- 
tising campaign, which resulted in the 
acquisition of 594 new enterprises 
with an annual pay roll of $29,000,- 
000. This work is still being carried 
on on a reduced scale. 

Reorganized Last Year. 

Last year the chamber was again 
reorganized into a more virile and 
aggressive organization to deal with 
up-to-date conditions and a desirable 
program for the advancement of At- 


during | 
its history many notable projects, de- | 


been carried | 


| The Cotton Exposition of 1881, the | 
Cotton States and International Ex- | 
| position and the Piedmont Expesition | 
| were set 
'chamber and were responsible for the | 
city becoming nationally known as a 
‘metropolitan center, 
elimination of freight rate discrimina- | 
tions, known as the long and short | 


the | 


The audi- | 
torium-armory, which is now being re- | 
' modeled, was Originally financed and | 
| built by the chamber. * 


effectively carried out. 

Among current activities are: Gov- 
ernmental research, traffic safety, new 
industry, trade extension, better busi- 
ness methods, fire prevention, health 
conditions and other projects 

The chamber is an organization set 
up as a non-profit-making institution, 


‘for the purpose of developing aad pro- 


tecting the commercial, financial, .in- 
dustrial and civic interest of our com- 
munity. It is a community agency 
that is striving by proper co-opera- 
tive measures to extend trade, increase 
business and strengthen business insti- 
tutions; develop and protect industry, 
natural resources and means of trans- 
portation and communication, and 
protect the public interests in relation 
thereto; take all appropriate steps 
looking to a sane growth and develop- 
ment of the city and its resources; en- 
courage proper and healthful pride in 
local institutions and achievements; 
and obtain adequate and desirable reg- 
ulations and development along civic 
lines. 

Cyrus McCormick is referred to in 


many school books as inventor of the 
reaper, but courtg. decided that Obed 


Hussey, of Maryland, was the inven- 


ad and McCormick had to settle with 
im. 


OUTLOOK PROMISING 
DECLARES REALTOR 


Veteran Operator Cites 
Amazing Increase in Prop- 
erty Values Over 40 Years. 


By J. R. NUTTING. 
I have never known a time when 


the outiook for future growth and en- 
hancement in real estate was more 
promising than in this, the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of our 
city. 
years 


has always been 


The tendency during all these’ 
toward en-/| importauce. 


active 40 years ago are left, but the 
places of those who have passed on 
have neen taken by others equally 
as aggressive. They never forget that 
Atlanta 1s the biggest and best city 
of its size in all the world. 
tlanta is well known over the 
nited States. The work of our real 
estate agents is largely responsible 
for this. When anys big national -con- 
cerns turn toward the southeast for 
the establishment of factory or mer- 
chandising branches, they always find 
our real estate fraternity ready to re- 
ceive them and to show them that At- 
lanta is the one and only place for 
them to select. These agents are for- 
tunate m having the support and the 
backing of the press and an active 
and /untiring Chamber of Commerce. 
The recent selection of Atlanta by 
a great mail order firm for their south- 
eastern headquarters is simply an 
added evidence and proof of our city’s 
The modest announce- 


hancement, and while there have been| ment of the coming to Atlanta of a 


recessions from time to time, in sym- 
pathy with the ebb and flow of busi- 
ness, the general direction has always 
been upward. 

One reason fo- this is the fact 
that Atlanta has always had a roster 
of aggressive and intelligent real es- 
tate agents. Only a few of the men 


nationally known wine producing 


firm means much to Atlanta and to 
‘north Georgia. 
vide a market for all of the grapes 


that 
tory, and more, and the production of 


This concern will pro- 


ean be produced in this terri- 
grapes. may in time become one of 


our maior industries. 


22 Marietta Street 


FUNDAMENTAL 
INVESTMENTS 


Regardless of intermediate fluctuations 
in securities markets there are certain 
securities which, because they are fun- 
damental to the nation’s prosperity, pro- 
vide the investor with a better-than- 
average opportunity to share in the for- 
tunes of the country. 


This office will be glad to provide curs 
rent, detailed information about securi- 
ties of this type to accredited individuals 
who belicve that such opportunities are 
available at this time. 


FENNER & BEANE 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


and other leading Exchanges 


WAlnut 1090 


What YOU Want 


In Off 


ice Space 


@ The Palmer Properties combine those advantages 
most important to office tenants, central loca- 
tion, modern construction, reasonable rentals 


and capable employees. 


The location of an-office building is of essential 
importance since offices are for the purpose of 
transacting business and therefore must be adja- 
Location is further impor- 
tant as only with a central location can a building 
become well enough known to be an asset to those 
tenanting it. 


Modern construction is important from the stand- 
point of creating desirable surroundings as well as 
from that of reflecting creditably on the tenants. 
-Reasonable rentals constitute an advantage so ob- 


cent to other business. 


vious as to beggar description. 


Capable employees are necessary to the satisfactory 


operation of any business property. 


You will find that the Palmer Properties combine 
the features you have found to be most desirable 


in your business location, 


GLENN BUILDING 


PALMER BUILDING 


101 MARIETTA STREET BLDG. 
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Great Progress Made by |. 


Present Institution in Only 
24 Years. 


Oglethorpe University is probably 
the only institution of nigher ‘earn- 


ing in the south with a campus e.u- 
bracing 600 acres of woodland and 


meadow and afi 80-acre lake. The de- 
velopment of the present institution 


has come about. in only 24 years. 
Operation of the school, while her 
campus was in Milledgeville, was stop- 
ped by the War Between the States, 
and when the school was started again 
in Atlanta in the 70's it struggled 
for only a short while before having 
to close its doors for the second time. 

The campus ia located about 12 
miles north of downtown Atlanta with 
the buildings constructed of Elberton 


blue granite in the collegiate Gothic } 


style. It is estimated that the 500 
students attending the school last year 
brought approximately $500,000 to 
Atlanta. 


A manual training school which re- 
sulted from a movement ‘begun by. 
the Hopewell presbytery in 1823 be-- 
came (Oglethorpe College in 1835. At 
fihs time the campus was located at. 
Midway Hill, a suburb of Milledge- 
ville, then the state capital. 

Sidney Lanier a Graduate. 

Many famous men were associated 
with the school in these early years, | 
including Sidney Lanier, who grad-' 
uated in 1860 and while a_ teacher) 
in 1861 went with many of the stu- 
dents to join the war. 

School buildings were burned and 
after the war the school went out of 
existence. Her endowment was in 
Confederate money. 

Efforts were made to establish the 
school here in the 70's. The building 
was located at Washington and Mitch- | 
ell streets and the school remained | 
open for about a year and a half. But | 
the hard times of Reconstruction | 
days caused the school to close again. | 

The movement for the present in- 
stitution was begun in 1912 by Dr. 
Thornwell Jacobs, who spoke in 43 
¢hurches throughout this section of 
the country and interested Atlanta | 
newspapers and businessmen in such 
a school. 

$250,000 Raised Here. 

Atlantans raised $27°.000 towards | 
the fund. Leaders in the movement 
were given 157 acres of Jand on Peach- 
tree road, and other money contribu- 
tions, including $166.600 donated by 
23 Georgia towns and cities, 

Work soon began on the first build- 
ing and the cornerstone was Jaid on 
January 21, 1913. On the same day 
Dr. Jacobs was elected president of 
the schoo! 

Since that time donations :have 
made possible additions and improve- 
nents, 

The university is said to be the only 
one in the world to adapt radio! 
broadcasting completely to the purpose 
of education. The school also is said | 
to be the only one in the south which | 
owns and operates its own press, all | 
of the work being done by student | 
labor. This press prints college pub- 
lications, volumes of poetry, novels 
and other literary works. | 

The school also is notable for its | 
roll of honorary alumni, which in- | 
clues President Roosevelt, J. T. Lup- 
ton and Bernard B. Baruch. famogs 
scientists, an?’ William Randolph | 
Hearst. 
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BANK REPORTS SHOW 
FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


Atlania has I 
compani+s, three 
tional. The city is recognized as the 
financin' center o° the southeast, <A 
true picture of her: financial power is 
shown hv the following consolidated 
bank statement, as of June 30, 1936: 

Capital stockh—S14,790,000, 

Sutpius and undivided profits— 
$10.058,118.08. 

Total demand deposits—$191,- 

975,100.47. 

Total savings 

006,450.08. 

Total other 

$5, 583,129.78. 

all 


banks and trust 


ot which are na- 


deposits—$48,- 
deposits— 


dcposits—$245,635,- 


time 


Number of saving accountse— 
194.5450. 
Total 
T6155: 


resources — $275,558,- 


HERO OF 1859 CELEBRATES. 

Believed to be the last survivor o! 
the Battle of Solferino, fought on 
June 24, 1859, Herr Anton Neabauer 
has just celebrated his 100th birthday | 
in Kalenback, Bohemia. The battle 
was fought by the French, under Em- | 
peror Napoleon If], and the Sardin- | 
ians, under King Victor Emmanuel 
II, against the Austrians, led by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. 
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Atlanta children—and grownups, 
coming of “the man with the bear.” 
sians and their trained bears, such as the ones shown here, were familiar 


sights on the streets of Atlanta. 


81,000 CAR OWNERS 


Auto Registration Quadruple 
That of 1920. 
rezistration books re- 
than 60,000 more 
Fulton 
in 1920. 
have 


nickel. 
(ereased in the last 15 years is shown 
by the following figures; 

20,363 


26,951 
47,433 
§2,558 
64,243 
66,193 
69.116 
country 67.147 
How ": 73,261 
; 193: 80,942 


in- 


Automobile 
are more 


Atlanta 


veal there 


aufos In and 


than there were 


automobile registrations 


now 


Piedmont Hotel 


450 Rooms 


Each with Tab 
and Shower Bath 


Circulating Ice 
Water 


Ceiling Fan 
Fall Length 


Mirror 


<>} 
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Inner Spring 
Mattress 


Reading Lamp 
Radio 2) 
Rates from $2.50 . 


Excellent Food 


Dining Room and Coffee Shop 
Air Conditioned 
x «KK KK * 


MANAGERIAL STAFF? 
G. BRANDON, Manager 
A. OLIVER BLAND JR. 


W. H. JONES 
R. E. PAGE JR. 


J. 


THOS. F. RYBERT & COMPANY 


RULING PRINTERS RULING 


IBINDING BINDING 


311-313 Eocewooo ave. SAL. 3397 artanta, ceorcia 


———— 


Branch Offices in the 
Following Cities: 


Ohis 
Texas 


Akron, 
Amarillo, 
Athens, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canton, Ohio 
Chattanooga. 
Yhicago, Mil. 
Cleveland, Ohie 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Columbus, Ohie 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver. Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
El Dorado, Ark, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Fayetteville, N. 6, 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greensboro. N. C, 
Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada 
Henderson 


Heuston 


Tenn. 


m. , 
Texas 
Jackson, Mich. 
Lake Charles, 
Lansing, Mich 
Lebanon. Pa. 
Little Rock. Ark, 
Los Angeles. Calif, 
Massillon, Ohio 
Milwaukee. Wis, 
Mobile. Ala. 
Montgomery, 
New Orleans. La. 


Ottawa. Ont.. Canada 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portiand, Ore. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Saginaw, Mich. 

San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Savannah. Ga. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shelby. NW. C. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Texarkana. Texas 
Teronto, Ont../Canade 
Washington. Cc. 
Wichita Falls. Texas 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Wileen. NW. C. 
Winston-Salem, NW. 6. 
York, Pa. 


La. 


New 
Ala. New 
New 
New 
New 


E. 


General Brokerage Service in Securities and Commodities 


York Stock Exchanges 
New York Cotton Exchange 
York Curb Exchange 
York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 


York Produce Exchange 
York Cocoa Exchange, 
Commodity Exchange, 
Boston Stock Exchange 
Canadian Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Chicago Stock Exchange 

Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 


A. PIERCE & CO. 


THE HEALEY BUILDING 


39 Walton St., N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Telephone: WAlInut 2311 


Home Office: 40 Wall Street, New York City. 


Members of: 


Dallas Cotton Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Liverpool Cotton Association, 
Memphis Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
New Orleans Stock Exchange 
Portland Grain Exchange 

Salt Lake Stock Exchange 

San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Seattle Grain Exchange 

Toronte Stock Exchange 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Ltd. 


Ine, 
Ine. 


Leased wire service connecting 61 offices in 57 cities 


of the United States and Canada. 
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Three Atlantans Foiled Yankees 
Who Staged Famous Andrews Raid 


Historic Race Between ‘General’ and ‘Texas’ Resulted in 
Capture of Northern Spies After Attempt 
To Sever Supply Roads. 


In 1862 three Atlantans were heroes 
in one of the boldest escapades of the 


| War Between the Strates and the city 
| itself was the scene of the hanging of 
'one of the cleverest of Yankee spies 
and six of his accomplices. 


Had it not been for the determined 
efforts of Captain W. A. Fuller, An- 
thony Murphy and Jeff Cain in 
thwarting perpetrators of the famous 
Andrews raid all means of communi- 
cation would have beer broken be- 
tween southern armies and their 
sources of supply. In this daring 
Yankee exploit occurred the famous 
race between the engines, the Gen- 
eral and the Texas. 

The story is told by Walter G. 
Cooper, author of the “Official His- 
tory of Fulton County.” 

James J. Andrews, a Yankee spy, 
and 21 voluuteers. made shrewd plans 
for stealing a train with which they 
could destroy bridges and tracks be- 
tween here -nd Chattanooga, and at 
the same time speed north and escape 
any possible pursuers. 

Stole Engine. 


i nesaw, 


——— 


the three Atlanta trainmen 


} oe 


One day at Big Shanty, now Ken- | 
‘reached the towa, they too were block- 


jeft their train to get a meal in a 
small eating house. Though guards 
were on the platform. Andrews and | 
a group of his picked men stole the 
engine, the General, and sped toward 
Chattanooga. The Atlantans rushed | 
out in time to see the train speeding | 
up the track. 

Having no telegraph station at Big) 
Shanty. and no engine, the Atiautans 
ran about a mile on foot until they 
came upon a hand-car. With this 
they proceeded as rapidly as possible 
to Etowah station. Here they bor- 
rowed *n engine from Mark A. Coop- 
er and were reinforced by a posse 
of armed men. 


The pursuers soon began to caich 
up with the raiders, who were de- 
layed at Kingston by three southbound 
freight trains and the questioning of 
a station attendant. ‘The Yankees 
finally were permitted to leave when 
their leader stated he had a load of | 
powder for the army and was under | 
orders to proceed with all possible | 
speed. j 

| 


Changed Engines. 
When the Atlantans and their aides | 


' 


mee 


ed by 


toward Rome, they quickly sought the | 
engineer who eagerly offered his en: 
gine for the. chase. 
At Adairsville the Atlantans met | 
the Texas, one of the fastest engines ; 
in the south. Fuller and Murphy, 
the latter being head of all engi- 
neers on the road, took charge. 
“That engine, the Texas, was the 
best on the road and they made good: 
use of it, backing the freight train 
into a side-track at Adairsville, cut- 
ting loose all ears but a flat car, : 
running the engine and flat car: back 
onithe main line, and then reversing | 
the engine, ran backward at ful] speed. 


| teward Calhoun with the flat far in. 
| front and 


Fuller standing on it ta: 
look out for obstructions on the 
track,” Cooper says. “In that way, 
they ran the nine miles to Calhonn | 
in 10 minutes.” 


Andrews had been permitted to | 


pass the freight train by teHing with | 


the sam> coolness the story he had 
told previously, 

He hoped to burn 10 bridges which 
stood between him and Chattanovga. 


north of Dalton, 
'men stopped for another time and 
“were preparing to destroy the track 


He sped to Calhoun and from there 
to Oostenaula bridge. The raiders 
were preparing to tear up the track 
when the pursuers came in sight, 
Pursuit Delayed. 
Andrews left two cars which he 
hoped would wreck the pursuers and 


then sped away leaving cross-ties along | 
the track. The men on the Texas 
approached. slowly, coupled with the! 
cars and continued the chase. 


; | Six of 
When Andrews reached Tilton, he’ 


wood on the track. 
Hurrying to a point about one mile 
Andrews and his 


when they heard the whistle of the 
Texas. Again they escaped, deciding 
this time to 


mauga creek. 

They set fire to a car and left it 
on the bridge. Had it been a dry 
day, according to Mr. Cooper, 
bridge would have burned, but a 
drenching rain had almost put 


arrived. 
Final Race Begins 
Fuller and his men pushed the car 
on to Ringgold, where it was side 
tracked. 
race. 


A short distance on the other side | 


of the bridges, Andrew's fuel gave out. 
He directed his men to flee separate- 


ly into the woods and to return In-| 
army. | 


dian-fashion to the northern 
Separated, the raiders were weaker 
than had they stayed in a body and 
fought the pursuers with gunfire. 
As it was. they all were caught 
within a week and brought to Atlan- 
ta, where they were court-martialed. 
Andrews was hanged on June 7 and 
his accomplices on June 1% 
others were lodged in jail. 


The 


make a desperate ef- 
fort to burn the bridge over Chicka- | 


the | 


out | 
the fire by the time the Atlantans | 


Then they began the final | 


the freight trains. Seeing a had to take on more wood. Just as) EVACUATION OF CITY 
train on a Y connection and headed | he finished, the pursuers again came} 


in sight and ‘the raiders escaped for | 
‘a second time by leaving a_ pile of 


HAD BEEN CONSIDERED 


| Few Atlantans know that General 
| Hood eontemplated removing southern 
soldiers from the city on the eve of 
the Bartle of Atlanta, one of the 
most tragic and most important bat- 
tles of the War Between the States, 
On July 21, however, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Wright, who commanded Atlanta, 
received orders ‘ that effect from 
his superior, General Hood wrote: 

“Tl am direeted to inform you that 
you musi be prepared tonight for an 
‘evacuaiwn of Atlanta, should it be- 
come necessary. You will, therefore, 
_without saying apything about it, be 
prepared to move when Lieutenant 
General Stewart's troop move into 
‘town, should the evacuation take 
place.” 


49,026 ARRESTS MADE 
BY POLICE LAST YEAR 


As early as 1898 the Atlanta police 
department answered more than 300,- 
000 calls and made 14,307 arrests in 
a single year. By 1916, when there 
were also 300 men on the force, the 
number of calls amounted to more 
than 490.000 and policemen made 15,- 
9° arrests. 

Last year the signal office had 373.- 
742 calls and the department .made 
49.026 arrests. The detective bureau 
alone had 10.882 calls, made 4,573 ar- 
rests and recovered property valued at 
$287 .165.8.3. 


ee 


too—used to wait eagerly for the | 
In the early days, nomadic Rus- | 


The bear's indifference to the camera | 
probably was caused by some Atlanta child who tempted him with a | 


— 
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°CLIMAXING 50 VEARS OF VALUE GIVING - 


S 


tlanta’s Centennial 
Jubilee 


ears 


Gold 


NE HUNDRED 


made its appearance on 


years 


a struggling village. Today it is a flourish- 
ing community. Fifty years ago Sears be- 
gan as a tiny outpost at Redwood, Minn. 
Today it serves America as the World’s 
Largest Store. 
double birthday, we congratulate the city 
that has forged its way to leadership in 
Georgia—and express appreciation to a 
community generous in its loyalty and 


good will. 


On the occa 


EARS are proud of the part they have 
played in Georgia since the founding 
of our mail order plant here in 1926. In the 
five strenuous years, from 1930 to 1934, we 
spent a total of $21,540,945 in this state. 
Of this total expenditure in Georgia $172,- 
766,425 went to keep Georgia factories: 
running, making merchandise which this 
company bought and in some cases dis~ 
tributed it throughout the entire United 
States. A total of 86 factories in the state 
of Georgia furnished merchandise 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., and these fac- 
tories are located in 26 different commu- 


nities in Georgia. 


IKE SEARS, Atlanta has behind it the tradition of.time... the tradition of courage, 
the tradition of restless youth that has kept us growing with the times. Like Sears, 
you have the tradition of ambition and vision that has kept you abreast of America’s 
rapid progress. Such tradition has made you a vital unit in a state rich in color and 
historic interest. Such tradition means leadership because of your brilliant past—and 


far-reaching influence in a still more exciting future. 


2 a 
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ago Atlanta 
the map as 


— 
sion of our 


HUS the average expenditure per year 
for Sears, Roebuck and Co. in Geor- 
gia right through the years of the depres- 
sion has been $4,308,189 and the expendi- 
tures in 1934 were 23 per cent higher than 


for 


» 


N THE five years from 1930 to 1934 ine 

clasive Sears, Roebuck and Co. spent a 
total of $5,553,981 as pay roll. For news- 
paper advertising in these five years there 
was spent $500,848 and for rents and 
taxes in the same period the company paid 
in the state of Georgia $1,347,932. 


the yearly average. The pay roll was 15 
per cent higher in 1934 than it was in 1933 
and it was 40 per cent higher in 1934 than 
St was in 1932. The newspaper advertising 
in the state of Georgia in 1934 showed an 
increase of 32 per cent over the advertis- 
ing in the newspapers in Georgia for the 
year 1933. Nineteen thirty-five figures are 
not yet available, but we are certain that 


they show an even greater increase. 


“THE CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, GA., ‘SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 193g. 


THIRTEEN C ~ 


ATLANTA’S BENCH AND BAR SERVED BY NOTED GEORGIANS — 


+ 


| former Governor Joseph E. Brown 


LEGAL PROFESSION) Te Capitol of Georgia Today and Atlanta’s First 


REFLECTS CREDIT 
UN GITY, COUNTY 


Extensive Strides Accom- 
plished Through Aid of 
Membership; Develop- 
ment of Circuits Traced. 


a eee 


By JOHN D. HUMPHRIES. | 
Senior Judge, Fulton Superior Court. | 
By treaty signed at Indian Spring, 
January 8, 1821, the Creek Indians | 
ceded to the Unii»l States for the use 
and benefit of Georgia the territory | 
lying between the Ocmulgee and Flint 
rivers, and extending from a_ point 
near the northern boundary of DeKalb 
county, to near Leesburg, Ashburn 
and Abbeville. By act of May 15, 
1821, that territory was divided into 
the counties of Heury, Fayette, Mon- 
roe, Houston and Dooley. Henry coun- 
ty included a larze part of what are 
now Fulton and DeKalb counties. 
Henry and Fayette counties were 
attached temporarily to the western | 


jus dicial circuit over which Judge A. S 
Clayton presided. 


ette, December 23, 1822, and was 

id | ae, As Hs- , ; . , 
7 hay venient in th ountry. 
signed to the Flint cirenit. Judge Eli tin tne ¢ oF) 


S. Shorter presided over that circuit | Sone 
from 1822 to 1825, and was succeeded | 
on the bench by Judge Charles J. Me- | 
Donald. The judges of that circuit | 
had jurisdiction over DeKalb county | 
until December 18, 1826, when the’ 
Chattahoochee circuit was created and | 
DeKalb county was oe to that 
circuit. Judge Walter T. Colquitt pre- | 
sided over the superior court of that | 
circuit from 1826 to 1832. and was | 
succeeded hy Judge Gribsby  K&. | 
Thomas. 
Called Atlanta Circuit. 
TheCoweta circuit was created De- 
cember 16, 1833, and DeKalb county 
became a part of that circuit, where | 
it remained until 1869, when the name | 
of the circuit was changed to the At-| 
lanta circuit, Fulton county was. 
created from DeKalb in 1853 and as- | 
signed to the Coweta circuit. | 
The foliowing judges presided over. 
the Coweta circuit from 1833 to 1869: 
Hiram Warner, 1833 to 1840: Wil- 
liam Kzzard, 1840 to 1844; Edward | 
Young Hill, 1844 to 1853: QObediah 
Warner, 1853 to 1854; Orville A, Bull, 
1854 to 1864; B. H. Bigham, 1864 
IS66; Hiram Warner, 1866 to. 
John Collier, 1867 to 1S69. 
act of 1869 the Coweta circuit 
was changed to the Atlanta circuit, 
which was composed of Fulton, De-| 
Kalb and Clayton counties, That act ! 
became a law by lapse of five days | 
from its receipt by the Governor. 
The following judges have presided | 


ec 
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This imposing pile of masonry is the*présent capitol of Georgia, 

—- “ped was created from | on spacious and well-kept grounds occupying the block bounded by Washington, 
mortions onry . ; . ‘ ee ~ : . re . c . 
Pees OF Feary Gwinnett and Fay-| and Capitol avenue. . Receftt renovations and improvements have made the capitol one of the most con- 


Atlanta’s first state capitol, the building occupied by the executive | 


over tite ; . > . ‘ 
Atlanta circuit: John D.) offices of the state government when the capitol was moved to this city 


Pope, 1869 870: . wre cen: 
244 W to 1870; A. O. Lochrane,| from Milledgeville. This building was located at the corner of Marietta | 


1870; John L. Hopkins, 1870 to sare: 
Cincinnatus Peeples, 1876 to 
George Hilyer, 1877 to 1882; W. R’| stands. 
Hammond. 1882 io 1885; Marshall J. | ~~~ 
Clarke, 1885 to 1893. These judges 
Were succeeded by Judges Joseph H. | 
Lumpkin, John I. Pendleton, W. D. ' 
Ellis, George L. Bell, B. H. Hill and| CoUnciimen, and the municipal’ au- | 
Shepard Bryan, prior to the present | | Cone pAe: Sarged. 
incumbents. _ Leonard Christopher Simpson was 
City Court Judges. ithe first resident lawyer of Atlanta. 
The city court of Atlanta was creat-| He was a man-of fine personal ap- 
ed December 15, 1871, and the follow-| Pearance. a lawyer of more than ordi- 
ing judges have presided over that| Baty ability, and he took an active 
court: Robert T’ Cowart, 1872 to | interest in civic attaies. On: Reta: 
1876; Richard H. Clark, 1876 to 1884 22, 1851, he delivered an address 
R. 'f. Dorsey, 1884; Marshall J,| ®t the Methodist church after the 
Clarke, 1884 to 1885: Howard Van reading of W ashington s farewell ad- 
Epps, 1885 to 1896. Judge Van Epps dress by Rev. G. G. Smith, accord- 
Was succeeded by Judge Harry M. 
Reid, who in turn was succeeded by | 
Judge Hugh M. Dorsey, who presided 
over the court until it was abolished 


government was changed from that 


the Rev. David Thurman, who rec- 


occasion. 


by the act of March 20, 1935. | Simpson was elected to the first | 


The following persons have served! Atlanta city council under the new 
as solicitor general of the Atlanta| Charter and served in that capacity 
circuit since its creation: L. EB. Bleck-| for a number of years. 


ley, Thomas L. Cooper, N. J. Ham-| Prior 
mond, W. H. Hulsey, Evan P. How-| county, Atlanta was in DeKalb, but 


ell, John T. Glenn, B. H. Hill Jr.,/ even at that early date a number | 
Charles D. Hill, Hugh M. Dorsey, | of lawyers chose to live in Atlanta, 
Eb T. Williams and John A. Boy-| rather than at Decatur, the county | 


Bell, John Collier, Samuel B. Hoyt, 


By act of December 21, 1835, an 
W. Jones, J. 


election precinct for what later be-| John L. Harris, Adam 
came the Atlanta community was es-| 


Humphries. called and known by the | H. West, Samuel C. Elam and West 
name of White Hall.” White Hall | Harris. 


ing to an entry in a diary kept by | | 
‘a provision for the removal of the cap- | 
itol to Atlanta, The constitution was | 
ratified by the people at an election | 
held in April, and the opera house) 
‘located at-the corner of Marietta and 
| Forsyth streets, where the Western 
| Union building now stands, was fitted | 
up for a state house. » | 

The employment of legal counsel 
‘for the city when need@@# was author- | 
| ized by the city council February 5, | 


ords that he was present on that, 


to the creation of Fulton | 


1877.| and Forsyth streets, where the present Western Unipn building now | 


cember 29, 1847, and the form of, ( G. wn "Haygood were named as mem: | 
nt at| bers of a committee of citizenssfo pe- | 
of commissioners to a mayor and six| tition the legislature in session at 


Milledgeville, to authorize the removal 


lof the state capitol to the city of At- 


lanta, which, it then was claimed, had 
a population of 6,000, and was increas- 
ing at the rate of 1,000 yearly. The 


city council named a committee May | 
(12 for the same purpose, which in-) 
eluded L. J. Gartrell, J. M. Calhoun | 


and Jogan KE, Bleckley. 


The constitutionai convention held 


in Atlanta aceepted the proposition 


of the committee and ineluded in the; 


coustitution adopted March 11, 1565, 


| 1858. Four years later Green B. Hay- 


| He 
te ogee : ta \ ete i | good was elected city attorney. 

kin. site Among them were Marcus served in that capacity for a number | 
of years, to he succeeded by a line) 
UW Mennine, Nathan Mansham. J |of able and distinguished lawyers. 

. ‘ < =? . ‘ . < - < . ee 

tablished “at the house of Charner; A. Puckett, Ben F. Harris, eres 
‘eourt of Fulton county was opened | 
| April 3, 1854, by Judge Obediah War- | 


Superior Court Opens. 
The first session of the superior 


was located between Lee street and Fulton county having been created | ner, and continued through April 12. 


the Central railroad and Gordon and! December 20, 1853, the justices of | 


L. E. Bleckley was solicitor general, 


Oak streets. It was at that place’ the inferior court, then having charge | B. F. Bowman was clerk and Jonas| 


that the justice courts and elections | of county affairs, entered into a con- 
for the precinct were held and the! tract with the city of Atlanta, May | 
militia drilled. ' 12. 1854. for the use of the city hall, 

By act of December 23, 1843, the then located where the capitol now 
town of Marthasville was incorpo-' stands, for the holding of the superior | 
rated. An act of December 26, 1845, court and for other county purposes. 


changed the name of Marthasville to’ The court continued to be held there | 


the town of Atlanta and provided until the early eighties, when the 
“that the election precinct now es-| courthouse was completed on the 
tablished by law at the house of Char-|> present site at Pryor and Hunter 
ner Humphries, known as Whitehall | streets. 
precinct be and the same is hereby | Lawyers Aided City. 
changed to Atlanta.” 
City Authority Widened. 
The town of Atlanta was changed 


(an active interest in civie affairs 
from the earliest history of the city. 


to the city of Atlanta by act of De-}On April 21, 1854, John Collier and! 


The lawyers of Atlanta have taken | 


|S. Smith was sheriff. Ira G. Me- 
'Daniel was foreman of the grand jury. 


‘The minutes of the court show that 


i the following lawyers participated in 


the proceedings of the first term of 
‘the court: S. B. Hoyt, Haygood - 
Whitaker, Calhoun & Wigham, lL. C. 
Simpson, B. H. Overby, Joseph Win- 


‘ship, Ira McDaniel, Simpson & Har- 


ris, T. S. Denny, A. W. Jones. James 


M. Calhoun, Harris & West, Wells & | 
Bell, John Collier, Samuel C. Elam, | 


Thomas L. Cooper, C. C. Howell, 


‘John T. Wilson, John L. Harris, L. | 
-E. Bleckley and Overby & Bleckley. 
The following lawyers were among 


a en 


GENUINE 
PARTS 
CO 


281-291 IVY ST. 
(Corner Baker) 


Atlanta Owned and 
Operated 


Officers 


Carlyle Fraser, President 

John C. Rogers, Vice President 
Charles A. Cox, Secretary 
Robert L. Turner, Treasurer 


familiar to all Atlantans. 


pree who appeared before the court | 
} 
7:| was abandoned some years after I 


Hammond & Son eame here. 1 do not recall a single 
t + ef 


Lochrane, Green B. Haygood, 


Hammond & Son, sce se 


Murphy & Candler, ; 


‘mond, Joshua W. 
and Ezzard & Hulsey. 


contained the names of the fol- 
lowing lawyers, 
Calhoun & Son, 


Hammond & Son. 


| George Hillyer, 


-|trell, Rufus T.. Dorsey — and Hoke | 
ped .) Smith. 
. Brown & Pope, John I. Hop- 


|Thomas, Collier & Hoyt, 


» Michael Ivy and | 
| King, H. L. Culberson, J. Carroll 
| Payne, John L. Tye, S. Price Gil- 


and Judge John D. Pope. 

The court records disclose that dur- 
ing the next 10 years the following 
lawyers were among those who prac- 
ticed before the Atlanta courts: PP. 
L. Mynatt, G. H. Robinson, Augustine 
Culberson; Sidney Dell, O. A, Loch- 
rane, Arnold & Broyles, John R. 
Hart, T. P. Westmoreland, Reuben 


Arnold, Howard Van Epps, Henry 
Jackson & Brother, W. N. Broyles, 
E. P. Howell, B, F. Abbott, W. A. 
Yigner, D. F. & W. R. Hammond, 
Peeples & Howell, Gartrell & Ste- 
phens, Peeples & Stewart, F. W. J. 
Hill, James Banks, Julius L. Brown, 
W. J. Speairs, G. W. Adair, Alex C. 
King, Morrison & Peeples, Walter R. 
Brown, R. T. Dorsey, Z. D. Harrison, 
H. T. Lewis, Branham & Smith, W. 
P, Trippe and Candler & Thomson. 

Henry C. Peeples came to the bar 
in 1876 when his father, Judge Cin- 
cinnatus Peeples, presided over the 
superior court. Mr. Peeples says: 
“In 1876 each member of the bar had 
a desk in the court room. There 
were weekly calls of the dockets in | 
both the superior and city courts, 
causing meetings of the bar, which 
gave way to the present system of as- 
signments. The meetings were social 
as well. as for business and provided 
a means of acquaintanceshiprand even 
amusement, now sadly lacking.” He 
adds: .“‘Important cases were seldoia 
tried in the newspapers, an evil now 
grown to shocking proportions.”’ 

Presided With Hats On. 
Jack J. Spalding came to the bar 


in 1882 when Judge George millyer 


i >. 
presided over the superior cour 
| Speaking of changes which have arisen 


since then, Spalding says: ‘Another 
change that I- recall is the fact that 


'the judges—many of. them —formerly 
kept their hats on whén- presiding. 


Some of them did not do so. This 


office of a lawyer that was located 
above the second floor when I came 


to Atlanta., When Captain Harry | 


Jackson located his «ffice on the, 
fourth floor of the old Gate City Na- | 
tional Bank building, at the corner of | 
Pryor and Alabama streets, it was, 
freely predicted that it would. ruin | 
his business, but it did not.’ 

Atlanta had a very able bar at that | 
time, numbering among its members | 
the ‘following distinguished lawyers: 
Hopkins & Glenn, Candler & Thom- 
son, Jackson & Lumpkin, Mynatt &| 
Howell, Collier & Collier. FE. N.| 
Broyles, McKay & Abbott, Julius b. 
Brown. Marshall J. Clarke, T. V. 
Westmoreland, N. J. Hammond, W. 
R. Hammond, Samuel Weil, John Bb. 
Goodwin, James A. Anderson, John 
T. Pendleton, Logan E. Bleckley. Ret'- 
ben. Arnold Sr... Alex C. King. OQ. A. 
Lochrane. William Wright, L. J. Gar-| 


Others coming to the bar soon aft- 


‘erwards included John S. Candler. Y. 


H. Brewster, John I. Hall, Porter 


Enjoy Your. Vacation 
At the Famous 


Hotel DeSoto 


Savannah, Ga. 
300 Rooms—European Plan 


Outdoor Swimming Pool Free 
to Guests 
Air-Conditioned Tavern 
Dancing Nightly 
Rates With Private Bath, 2.50 Up 


Air-Conditioned Meeting and Ban- 
Ideal for Sales and 


quet Rooms, 
Group Meetings. 


particulars. 


ae. 8 POUND, President 
CHAS. G. DAY, V. P. and Mgr. 
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bert,, Morris Brandon, John M. Sla- 
ton and Eugene M. Mitchell. 
Bar Associations Founded. 

There are three organizations 
among the lawyers of Atlanta, the 
Atlanta Bar Association, the Lawyers’ 
Club of Atlanta, and the Bar <Asso- 
ciation of Fulton. County. 

The Atlanta Bar Association. was 
organized April 28; 1888. It became 
a “chartered institution September 38, 
1906. It has always stood for the 
highest ethically in the courts and 
among the lawyers. and has rendered 
a most helpful service to the courts, 
the bar and the community. 

The Lawyers’ Club of Atlanta was 
organized in the spring of 1922, and 
it has proved itself at all times to be 


an active.force for good to the courts, | 
the community and the lawyers them- | 
| selves. 


The Bar Association of Fulton coun- 
ty was organized April 10, 1935. It 
has a large membership and. at the 
outset took an active interest in pro- 


moting the welfare of the bar and | 


ridding it of unworthy. members. 
With the growth of the city the 
number of lawyers practicing at the 


|'Atlanéa bar has increased also. But | 
with that increase the bar has not lost | 
‘in ability or character. .The state, 
has never had abler or better lawyers. 


than may be found among these now 
practicing before the Atlanta courts. 


CLEARINGS MOUNT 


1935 Has Total of $2,204,- 
§00,000. 


Bank clearings are considered by 


| economists’ as one of the best indices 


of prosperity and, of a city’s commer- 


cial importance. The following list. 


of clearings shows with what strides 


'Atlanta stepped forward to become 


the financial’ and trade center of the 
southeast: 

S €0.753.911.13 
cca R6.375,.251 22 
< 


474.164,916.77 | 


& 739.294.232.632 
83.2456. 765.7389.01 

£2 258,286,149. 9° 
"$2,204. 500, 000.00 


ee are 


PARKS, ‘PLAYGROUNDS 
ABOUND IN ATLANTA 


: 


in Atlanta annually. Artists and lec- 


| turers include Atlanta in their itiner- | 


ary. 


Police Keep Up With City Growth; 
Fight Crime With Modern Science 


Force Expands From One-Man Constabulary to Depart- 
ment of More Than 400 Using All Ingenuity of 
Machine Age in Preserving Order. 


Atlanta's police department has’ 
grown in 88 years from a constabu- | 


lary of only one marshal to the huge | 
and Oliver Jones. 


organization of-today, witlY more than 


400 men, working from a modern) 
headquarters and employing all the in- | 
'genuity of modern science and crim- 


inology to preserve law and order. 
Since 1848, when a small town 


' through ambition and pride sought for 
‘itself the title of “the city of Atlanta’ 


and named its first peace officer, citi- 


zens and police officials have realized | 
few agencies could be of more value. 
to a community than an organization | 
'for protection. 

Although the department oftentimes | 


in hard years has needed funds, it 


for the most part has grown as the 


city has grown. Citizens and police 
officials have used wisely every link 


in the evolution from the days of one | 
' was controlled by the mayor and gen- 


man with a shotgun to the p:_.-at day 


of hundreds of men with rapid-fire | 


guns, tear gas, radio, ingenious bur- 
glar alarms, autos, motorcycles and 
the countless other devices for fight- 
ing the criminal and lawless. 

Valued at Half Million. 


Last year an appraiser valued the | : 
|police ‘department at $481,000.39./ Were Green T. Dodd, John Morris, 


Nearly 50000 arrests were made as a 
result of the efficiency. of the men 
and equipment in the various depart- 
ments. The value of things recovered 
by the detective bureau alone amount- 
ed to $287.165.83. The department has 
a development as colorful and as re- 
markable as that of Atlanta itself. 

It was about SS& years ago. when 
peace officers were practically un- 
known in this section, that Matt Les- 
ter was proclaimed marshal of the 
village by Moses Formwalt, the first 
mayor, and six councilmen. [Little is 


| recorded of police activities in such 


early days, but it is known that peace- 


'ful. well-to-do citizens often suffered 
indignities and lawlessness from 
Atlantans, known for their ambition | Grunhases Aae tree 
and -enterprise in. business, play as) 
hard as they work 
| The eity has 52 theaters in opera-| 
tion with a seating’ capacity of 35,-) 
| There are 14 golf courses (five, 
'18-hole and nine Q-hole), all grass’ 
‘greens and playable the year round. 
Five of these courses are municipally | 
owned, 
Atlanta has 71 parks. squares, and | 
| spaces for public’ use, the total area 
| being 1.900 acres. 
Grand opera for years was given)! 


Small Frame Jail. 
In that day the jail was a small 


'frame building on the northeast cor- 


ner of Pryor and Alabama streets. 
When Lester made an arrest, he lodg- 
ed the culprits in this small house, 
known among citizens as the “calla- 
boose.”’ 


From Lester's time until the War 


Between the States, four others served 
as marshal..They were Ben Williford, 
E. T. Hunnicutt. William. MeConnell 


‘and William Carlyle. 


It is believed—from the best rec- 
ords available—that Tom Shivers, the 
marshal who served his city during 
the war, when it wae plundered and 


— -— =—_-_-—----- 


filled with wounded and suffering, 
was aided by several deputies. Shiv- 
ers’ successors were Whit Anderson 


End of Marshals. 
During the days of reconstruction, 


| when the city was annoyed by carpet- 


baggers, radicals and illiterate nezroes, 
Colonel L. P. Thomas was marshal. 
After the expiration of the colonel’s 
term, Whit Anderson again entered 


office, and then the next man to serve 


his city as chief peace officer. John 
Thomas, had the distinction of being 
the last marshal. 

Although several of these early of- 
ficials were known among the citizen- 
ry as “chief of police,” the first man 
who officially bore that title was 
Thomas Jones, 

From the incorporation of the city 
until 1873 or 1874, the police force 


eral council. In one of these years, 
however. the charter provided for the 
establishment of a board of police 


| commissioners. When the - commis- 


sioners assumed their dutiés, they 


'named Jones as chief of police. 


Members of this first commission 


M. Mahoney, J. W. Goldsmith and 


Zach Smith. 


Lieutenants Named. 

In 1876, James A. Anderson was 
elected chief of police. It is believed 
that he designated two of the 33 
men on his force as lieutenants. 

The third chief was L. P. Them- 
as, son of Marshal L. P. Thomas. 
The. office was next filled by Uen- 
eral’ “Tige’ Anderson. veteran eam- 
paigner, who selected many former 
soldiers for service on the force, 

During the offices of Arthur BK. 
Connally. who served with distinction 
from 1881. to 1896, and of his sue- 
cessor, W. P. Manley, there came 
many innovations and improvements. 

A three-story police building at 
175 Decatur street, where the remod- 
eled structure stands today, had been 
completed in~ 1892. For about 20 
years the police station had heen in 


ithe building at Pryor and Huuter 


streets. All through these years the 
police department had improved and 
grown gradually. 

Force Trained. 

Under Connally and Manley. po- 
licemen were given instruction in the 
use of pistols, rifles and clubs, and 
the force was inereased by several 
men who rode bicycles. The 12-hour 
work periods were abolished and a 


— 
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system providing telegraph cal! boxes, 
telephones and a patrol wagon was 
instituted. 


In 1898, the city appropriated $141,-. 
992.99 to the department. At this | 
early date, policemen received 329,907 | mately was killed. 
The. 
police barracks and stable were esti- | fc 
iries and attaches. 


4) eee 'was chief; 
Several interesting sidelights on the | 


J. M. Gloer, juvenile probation offi- 


Signals and made 14.307 arrests. 
mated to be worth $125,000. 


department in 1901 are recalled by 


Assistant Chief A. J. Holcombe, who! 

| tion 
not | 
|about $22,000 in 12 years. 


joined the force in that year. 

There were about 178 men, 
counting s{pernumeraries, in 
year, according to the chief, 

Officers Praised. 

“I’ve known many mighty fine men 
on the force,” the chief said. “When 
I joined in 1901, there was Chief J. 
W. Ball, James A. Patterson, 
Thompson, Frank McCurdy, Captain 
Henry Jennings and many others. 

“Tl think we had about 50 signal 
boxes distributed through six wards. 


that 


Our “black maria was a wagon drawn | 


smart, fine horse known as 
For a while the wagon wasnt 
the way round, 


by a 
Tige. 
boarded a! 


what is worse, making it possible for 
prisoners to escape. Nevertheless, 
when a signal for the wagon came, 
Tige got there and got there pretty 
fast at that.” 

George W. Linam, who 
1019 Linam avenue, 8S. E. 
in the department from 1883 to 1931 
recalls another of the Atlanta 
man’s earliest experiences with 
patrol wagon. 

“T can remember the 
policeman called a dray 
to bring a culprit in, and 
the driver a ticket which 


lives at 


the 


or a haek 
would give 
he would | 


take up with city council to get his! 
been 


pay,” he said. | 

In the year Chief Holeombe joined | 
the force. policemen made 17,286 ar-| 
rests, Writing his annual report, 
Chief Ball said of the _force that. 
year: 

“IT cannot 
the department without 
all; 


commending 


ee - 


making | 
it possible for outsiders to see in or) 


' 1916 
' commission. 
and served | 

against 


city was ordered to pay him for the! 
time | 


polices | 


day when a/| 


'men on the force, 
mention one branch of. 


for each has praiseworthily as- ' 


GT ee ee 


sumed its responsibilities and per 
formed its full share of labor.” 
Tragedy , 

One of the most tragic incidents in 
the history of the Atlanta police de- 
partment occurred in 1902 at the ‘n- 
tersection of Arthur and McDaaiei 
streets, in the district known as 
Pittsburg. 

In May of that year, during a ter- 
rible battle known as the “Pittsburg 
riot,” four policemen and a bauiff 
were killed and several officers were 
wounded, when police were called to 
capture a maniacal negro, who, with 
a high-powered gun, barricaded him- 
self in a house and fought desperate- 
ly for 24 hours. The negro ulti- 


By 1910 there were 230 men in the 
force, not counting 52 supernumera- 
Henry Jennings 
Jett, his assistant; 
chief of detectives; 


LE. L. 
ee SS Lanford, 


cer, and S. J. Coogler, adult proba- 
officer. Police property was 
valued at $147,099, an increase of 


Although he recommended an ex- 


tension of the signal system and the 
‘hiring of 50 
/Chief Jennings wrote 
| report 
John | 


patrolmen, 
in his annual 
that he believed the force 
“compares favorably with any police 
force in the country as to ability. 


additional 


\deportment and all that goes to make 
a good and efficient department... . 


’? 


Conducted Vice Drive. 

Chief J. L. Beavers, for many years 
an influential figure in the polige de- 
partment, achieved prominence in 
1912 when the force conducted one of 
its most colorful and thorough cru 
sades against vice, 

For two periods each—in 1915 and 
and in 1924 and 1925—Beavers 
relieved of duty by the police 
In both instances, he 
vindicated of charges of ineffi 
which had been _ preferred 
him by the board, and the 


was 


was 
ciency 


lost. 

Chief W. M. Mayo, who served 
1916, wrote in his annual report: 

‘The discipline of the 
as a whole is steadily improving 
many respects, and the work of 
department during the past year has 
successfully carried on... 

In this year, when the population 
of the city was about 210,000, $527,- 


|217.68 was spent in maintaining the 
300 | 


There were nearly 
More than 
000 signals were answered and 
force made 18,225 arrests. 
Chief of Getectives Lanford report- 


department. 
490, - 


in|. 
| ing constructed. 
department | 
in | 
the | 
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“The bulldiag of the old First Presbyterian hare is = Tense here as 


it looked shortly after it was dedicated in 1852. 
| was located on Marietta street, was removed in 1877 and another build- | 
The beautiful edifice at Peachtree and Sixteenth streets | 
Note the old negro “mammy,”’ who paused with | 
child | in 1 the carriage long enough to be snapped by the camera. 


was completed in 1919, 
the 


ed SO6 cases made for violations of 

state laws, with 214 persons arrested 
ohn warrants for other counties, 
Police Committee Named. 

In 1923, the board of police com- 

missioners was abolished by an amend- 


“ ‘ment to the charter, and the depart- 
the | 


ment was placed under the contro] of 
a police committee of council, com- 
posed of five council committeemen, 


rene ee 
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| 


| trolled the streets and 
| 290 signals. 
year was acclaimed for its efficiency. | 
Patrolling in radio cars, officers made | 
7,506 arrests in an average elapsed | 


This structure, which 


- he ‘administration of the . department 
is now under the direction of a coun- 
cil committee known as the public 
safety committee. 

The number of men on the force 
Was increased steadily during the 
1920’s, and equipment was installed, 
so the department rapidly developed 
into the efficient, 
ganization of today. 

In 1932 the department made 3s,- 
901 arrests, with violations of the 


prohibition law amounting to 34 per) 


cent of the cases. 

Call men answered 11,397 
gency signals, while radio cars 
answered 
The radio division 


time of 2.4 minutes a run. 
Stolen Goods Recovered. 


The amount of stolen property re- | 


by uniformed men 
was valued at more than $88,000, 
while that recovered by 
amounted to $230.619.95. 


covered in 1932 


Chief of Detectives A. Lamar Poole | 


reported 2,408 cases bound over 
through work of his men for viola- 
tion of state laws. 

Work of the force in recent years 
has been made faster and more effi- 
cient by science and modern inven- 
tions. S. E. Woodson, captain of 
the bureau of identification, reported 
that during the year 893 persons had 
been photographed and fingerprinted. 
His department made 2,816 sets of 
fingerprints. 

The old building which was con- 
structed on Decatur street in 1892 
was remodeled and a new jail was 

erected in 1935. 


metropolitan or- | 


emer- | 
pa | 
38 | 
this | 


detectives | 


The burglar alarm 


system which was installed several! 
years ago is considered one of the 
most valuable pieces of equipment in 
the remodeled station. 

All the internal mechanics of the 
present police machine were adopted 
in an effort to add efficiency and 
speed to the work of policemen. Of- 
ficers are required to make detailed 

reports of various type cases, and _ re- 
port to Chief T. O. Sturdivant fail- 
ures to. answer calls. A record is 
made of every step between the re- 
porting of an unlawful act and the 
eapture of the perpetrator, even to 
clocking the time it takes the signal 
officer to communicate a call to the 
radio division. 

According to Chief Sturdivant’s re- 
ports for the year 1935, the appraisal 
value of land a to the depart- 
ment was $82,500 and that of build- 
ings, $316,000, with the total value of 
police properties amounting to $481,- 
000.39. ~° 

The department made 49,026 ar- 
rests, of which 18,210 were of per- 


sons charged with being drunk on the. 
street and 1.142 were of those charged | 
'ed of Georgia marble in the style of | 


with being drunk while driving. 

The signal office had 373.742 calls, 
with 14.660 calls for the patrol wagon. 

The detective bureau had 10,882 
calls, made 4,873 arrests and recov- 
ered property valued at $287,165.83. 

The bureau of identification made 
1.658 photographs and fingerprints, 
handling a total of 2,338 cases. 


You're taller in the morning than 
you are in the evening! Your height 
varies in 24 hours as much as haif 
an inch. 


Dr. Henry S. Tanner, of Minne- 
apolies, started all this reducing busi- 
ness in the eighties by subsisting on 
water for 40 days. He lost only 
10 1-2 pounds! 


EMORY INVERT 
IS SPLENDID ASSET 


More Than 13,000 Students 
Graduated: From _ Institu- 
tion in Druid Hills. 


Emory University, one of the south’s 
leading institutions of higher educa- 
tion, has more than 13,000 graduates 
and spends $900,000 in “Atlanta an- 
nually, in addition to the thousands 


of dollars. spent each year by the 
students. 

Situated in Druid Hills, about six 
miles from the heart of Atlanta, the 
Emory campus is the site of 17 mod- 
ern buildings and of many beautiful | 
trees and natural shrubbery. ‘Lhe! 
main aca ‘emic buildings are eonstruct- 


Italian Renaissance. A noted artist | 
has described the campus as the “most | 
beautiful natural setting of any uni-| 
versity in America.” 
Speud Million Yearly. | 
The annual enrollment exceeds 2,000 
and college officials estimate the stu- | 
dents spend almost $1,000,000 in At- | 
lanta a year. 
Today there are 11 divisions of the 


university, including a college of arts! 
and sciences, schools of business ad- | 
theology | 


ministration, medicine, law, 
and other units for graduate work. 
In addition, there are junior colleges 
at Oxford and at Valdosta. 

The -apid growth of the institution 
in recent years has been made possi- 
ble by the benefactions of the late Asa 


INVESTMENT 


CLEMENT A. EVANS & CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GA. 


SECURITIES 


Griggs Candler Sr. and several others. 
The endowment amounts to approxi- 
mately $5,00€ ,000. 

This Atlanta institution had its be- 
ginning in 1836, when Emory College 
was chartered as the extension of a 


Methodist Episcopal church. 


odism, 
At that time the college was located 


campus. The first class entered the 

school in 1848, and since then the 

institution has been in. operation. 
Chartered in 1915. 


It was in 1915, after the college -' 
'had been selectec 
Episcopal church as its principal seat | 
‘of learning east of the Mississippi, 
‘that the university was chartered with 
'the understanding that the new school | 


by the Methodist 


was to be constructed on a new cam- 


| pus in Atlanta. 


Classes were held for the first time 
on the new campus in 1916. At that 
time the college of law was establish- 
ed, and several years later the liberal 
arts school was moved from Oxford to 
Atlasta. The Atlanta Medical Col- 
lege, founded in 1854, was absorbed as 
the medical school and the school of 
theology was created, at the incep- 
tion of the university. 


|BIG INCREASE SHOWN, - a 


IN SCHOOL ATTENDA NCE 

In 1872 there were five public. 
schools to take care of Atlanta chil- 
dren. Today there are 79 schools, 


preparatory school founded in 1834/ including 54 elementary, nine junior 


by the north Georgia conference of the | high, five senior high, five special and 


It was) 
named for Bishop John Emory, one of | 
the most progressive spirits in Meth- | 

J ° | 250, while last year the city disburse- 
‘ment for education amounted to $2.,- 


at Oxford, 40 miles east of the present | 941,188.21. 


six night schools, with nearly 70,000 
children in attendance. 
The school budget in 1872 was $21,- 


Between 1872 and 1920 
the enrollment increased almost 30,- 
000. By 1922 there were 438,387 stu- 
dents and by 1927, 54,459. ‘In 1925 
$400,000 was spent for the construc; 
tion of buildings: 1926, $60,000, 


in 1927, $260,000 


ATLANTA IS NOTED 


FOR MANUFACTURING 


Products manufactured in Atlanta 
amounted to $120,240,488 more in 
1929 than they did in 1889—40 years 
ago—with a decrease since the ‘20's 
as a result of the depression. The 
value of products amounted to $16,- 
707,000 in 1889, in comparison with 
$136,947.488 in 1929. In 1914 they 
amounted to $%41,279,000;: in 1919, 
$113.992.000: 1925, $131,236,952, and 
even in 1931, a depression yefir, $90,- 
107.778. 


The Atlanta 


4 Centennial Edition 


Of The Constitution gives us an 
opportunity to ‘acknowledge the 
fact that our association with this 
paper, together with the business 
relationships formed in the City 
of Atlanta, have been largely re- 
sponsible for the success of our 


Company. 


To both, we extend our heartiest 
congratulations on this occasion. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1910 


Affiliate of National Organ- 
ization Is Factor in Gate 
City’s Progress. 


According to information contained 
in the records of the Atlanta Real 
Estate Board, that organization was 
first known about 1910 as the At- 
lanta Real Estate Men's Association, 
with Raiph 0. Cochran as its presi- 
dent. About a year later, the asso- 
ciation changed its name to the At- 
lanta Real Estate Board, and at that 
time became affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Exchanges. 

A memorandum from an old news- 
paper shows that on December 28, 
1910, the following were elected as 
an entertainment committee for the 
February meeting of the Real Estate 
Men's Association; Forrest Adair 
Sr., W. A. Foster, R. O. Cochran, E. 
W. Rose. W. J. Campbell, R. I. 
Barge, ©. H. Girardeau, Steve R. 
Johnson. 

Banquet Held. 

About 1913 the board held its first 
annual banquet. A‘ this banquet were 
many of Atianta’s old and prominent 
citizens. Included were the follow- 
ing: Colonel William Lawson Peel, 
Bordon Green, John M. Slaton, B. H. 
Treadweil, S. B. Turman, Ivan AIl- 
len, R. O. Cochran, Harrison Bleck- 
ley, Charles P. Glover, Fitzhugh 
Knox, A. J. West, Northern Dunson, 
Joe] T. Daves, lL. G. Green, L. M. 
Anderson, Harry Ethridge, Steve 
Hook, T. C. Holmes, W. A. Foster, 
= BR. Otis, M. C. Kiser, W. A. 
Dobbin, Walter Mason, Clayton Bur- 
ton, Jubn Gilmore, H. 8S. Hamilton, 
Charles H. Black, William J. Davis 
Sr., Edwin P. Ansley, F. A. Hoyt, L. 
A. Zerline and Van Smith. 

The following real estate men have 
gerved as presidents of the Atlanta 
Real Hetate Board: R. O. Cochran, 
Charles P. Glover, Harris G. White, 
R. R. Otuus, Henry B. Scott, Ben Wat- 
kins, Charles H. Black Sr., Ward 
Wight, George M. Brown Jr., A. 5. 
Adams, J. R. Smith, Dana Belser, 
Frank C. Owens, John J. Thompson, 
Alvin B. Cates, R. W. Evans, M. H. 
Liebman, Morris Ewing, G. M. Stout 
and Paul C. Maddox, the present pres- 
ident. 

The board now has 27 firm mem- 
bers, with over 100 individual mem- 
bers. Only members of the Atlanta 
Real Ketate Board, or other boards 
throughout the country, have the right 
to use the term “realtor’® under the 
conditious established for that use by 
the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. — 

Has High Standards. 


The purpose of the board is to pro- 
mote and maintain high standards of 
conduct in the transaction of real) 


estate ousiness, and to unite the real | 


estate men of the community for the 
purpose of exerting effectively a com- 
bined ‘ufluence upon matters affect- 
ing rea, estate interests. The board 
member: also pledge themselves to 
help advance the civie development 
and veonomie growth of this communi- 
ty, and to abide by the established 
rates of commission charges, 

The present officers and directors 
of the Atlinnta Real Estate Board are 
Paul C. Maddox, president; KB. M. 
Grant, Forrest Adair Jr. and W. J. 
Hogan Jr., vice presidents; Frank 
Malone, treasurer: Sharpe D. Wall, 
secretary; A. B. Cates, William J. 


Davis Sr., Morris M. Fwing, W. J. 
Hogan Jr., R. C. Mizell, Frank C, 
Owens, G. M. Stout, John J. Thomp- 
son an! Ward Wight, directors. The 
board office is located at 234 Healey 
building. and is in charge of Mrs. 
Louise H. Peacock, executive secre- 
tary. 


REALTY COMMISSION 
ORGANIZED IN 1926 


Group Operates in All Coun- 
ties Having Population 
of 50,000 or More. 


The law creating the Georgia Real 
Estate Commission was enacted by the 
1925 state legislature, to become effec- 
tive January 1, 1926. 

The law is applicable to all coun- 
ties having a population of 50,000 or 
more. In 10936 these counties are 
Bibb, Chatham, DeKalb, Fulton, Mus- 
cogee and Richmond. 

The law is administered by a com- 
mission composed of three members 
appointed by the governor to serve 
for a term of three years. To qualify 
for an appointment on the commission 
one must have been a resident of 
Georgia for 10 years and must have 
been a real estate broker for five 
years “eng to appointment. 

Members of the Georgia Real Es- 
tate Commission in 1936 are Josiah 
Flournoy, of Columbus, chairman; 
Richard E. Allen Jr., of Augusta, 
and Jesse Draper, of Atlanta. (Mr. 
Flournoy has been reappointed to 
membership on the commission twice 
and has been chairman since it was 
created in 1926). 

The office of the commission is in 
the department of state, state capitol, 
reom 111. Work is handled by Miss 
Mary Bradford and 8S. P. Fleming. 

The purpose of the law is to issue 
licenses and to protect the public as 
far as possible from dishonest and 
unfair dealing on the part of real 
estate agents. Twenty-eight states in 
the United States and four provinces 
of Canada have real estate license 


laws, all similar in their provisions, | 


The commission endeavors to li- 
cense only those who have a reputa- 
tion for honesty and fair dealing and 
who are competent to transact their 
business in such a way as to protect 
the interests of the public. Applicants 
must be recommended by two prop- 
erty owners as to character and repu- 
tation and competency is determined 
by written examinations given by the 
commission. 

The commission, besides denying li- 
censes to a number of applicants who 
are conspicuously unfit to engage in 
the real estate business, acts as a 
deterrent agency. Brokers and sales- 
men, knowing their licenses may be 
revoked or suspended for misconduct, 
are more careful in their dealings 
with the public than im the days when 
no restraint was thrown around them. 

Total licenses issued through July 
23, 1936, include: 

Broker Associate Salesmen 
Firms aoe 


Miiscogee 18 
Richmond 26 
DeKalb 8 


Totals 246 


Engineers solved the problem of 


how to transport the gigantic obelisk }- 
known as “Cleopatra’s Needle” from 


the Sahara to London by building a 
ship around it! It was an iron cylin- 
der which was rolled down to the 
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Shown here is the old Oglethorpe University building, situated at 


ucation 
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Washington and Mitchell streets, which was abandoned by the university 


during the hard 


times caused by the War Between the States. 


At- 


lanta’s first girls’ high school was established in the building when the 
public school system was inaugurated in 1872. 


AGNES SCOT COLLEGE 
A LEADING STITUTION 


Student Body Has Grown 
From 60 to 500 in 47 


Years. 


Agnes Seott College has grown in 
47 years from a grammar school which 
attracted only 60 students to one of 
the south’s leading institutions of 
higher ‘earning, with an annual en- 
rollment of approximately 500 young 
women. : 


The campus of this famous school 
for girls is located in Decatur, a sub- 
urb of Atlanta. There is now a hriid- 
ing for virtually everyone of the 40 
acres owned by the institution, and 
total assets amount to $3,500,000. 

The school was chartered in 1889 
as the Decatur Female Seminary. 
Since that time it has grown steadily. 

Gaines Leading Spirit. 

Dr. F. H. Gaines, pastor of the 
Decatur Presbyterian church, was the 
leading spirit in the movement to 
establish the school., In the beginning 
it was :ocated on rented property and 
Was supported only by the tuition of 
students and the gifts of friends. 

In 1890, however, Colonel George 
W. Scott, of Decatur, gave $112,500 
for the construction of a permanent 
campuée. He later gave more, his total 
contribution amounting to about &$200,- 
000. The name was changed from 
Decatur Female Seminary to Agnes 


a eee 


Seott Institute, in honor of Colonel 
Scott's mother. 

In 1906, the school was chartered 
as a college. 

Aid From Rockefeller. : | 

Buildings have been constructed on 
the campus several times as a result 
of contributions of the General Edu- 
eation Board of New York, one of 
the Rockefeller organizatéons, and 
with monies raised by campaigns. 

The last campaign, one for $1,600,- 
000, was compieted July 1, 1965. 
Monies from this campaign are being 
used for new buildings and improve- 
ments. 

The most important item of the im- 
provement program is the new library 
building. which is practically com- 


is 
pleted. This is thought to be the only 


time every student im the college. 
Shortly after books are moved into the 
new library, the old structure will be 
made into a student activities build- 
ing. 

Several Buildings Moved. 

Funds from the campaign also were 
used to move several buildings, to add 
to the endowment fund and to pur- 
chase about four and a half acres of 
land south of the campus. 

During the last seven. years the col- 
lege has spent approximately $1,000,- 
QUO through Atlanta contractors. The 
school @nd the. students spend about 
$600,000 with Atlanta and Decatur 
business firms annually. 

The school at present has more than 
6,000 a'umnae, of which more than 


engaged in about 60 occupations, in- 
eluding teaching, religious and social 
service work and advertising. 


HEAT FIRES THREE BARNS. 

Spontaneous combustion in new- 
mown hay destroyed three barns in the 
vicinity of Adrian and Milan, Mich. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK Co. 


WALTON BUILDING 


Books! What could we do 
without them? What would be- 


come of our civilization without 
books? 


You have heard of the steam age, 
of the age of electricity, of the 
radio age and the jazz age; but 
was there ever a time which could 
be more fittingly named the “Age 
of Books?” Our whole complicated 
civilization is based very largely 
on the accumulated knowledge of 
the ages, passed down from one 
generation to the next in printed 
books. 


The first real books that most of 
us know are usually the school- 
books of our childhood. We are 
then, of course, too young and im- 
mature to wonder how these came 
into being; we are too engrossed 
with the problems and _ adjust- 
ments of this new school life; so 
we soon learn to take these books 
for granted, just as we do the 
desk, or the ink bottles, or even 
the rain and wind outside. 


But looking back to those days 
which now seem so happy (but 
which were not always so then) 
you probably often wish that you 
had kept all your schoolbooks as 
mementoes, and you may occasion- 
ally wonder why some of them had 
so strong and permanent an in- 
fluence upon you—and by whom 
and how schoolbooks were made— 
and are made now. 


One of the most distinctive rep- 
resentatives of the publishing in- 
dustry has been located in Cincin- 
nati for nearly 100 years, devoted 
exclusively to the making of school- 
books. In 1834 two partners, 
Truman and Smith, conducted a 
small stationery shop in Cincinnati, 
and as an experiment began pub- 
lishing a few schoolbooks. They 
started with the famous McGuffey 
Readers. When this partnership 
was dissolved after a friendly dis- 
agreement as to policy, Truman 
took the stationery business and 
Smith entered the schoolbook field 
in full earnest under the name of 
W. B. Smith and Company. 


The McGuffey series was ex- 
tended and improved, and soon 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Harvey’s 
Grammars were added. A spectac- 
ular development and a country- 
wide expansion quickly followed, 
and were interrupted only slightly 
by the Civil War. The organiza- 
tion of the company was changed 
from time to time through the 
years and under varying firm 
names, such as Wilson, Hirkle and 
Company; Sargent, Wilson and 
Hinkle; Van Antwerp, Bragg and 
Company, and The American Book 
Company. 


91-93 CONE ST. 


Before 1830 a large proportion 
of the schoolbooks used in this 
country were imported from Eu- 
rope; one conspicuous exception 
was the New England Primer; 
but all the books published in 
America were crude and inferior, 
both mechanically and education- 
ally. It may safely be said, there- 
fore, that the span of activity of 
The American Book Company now 
approaching its centennial, covers 
practically the entire independent 
development and history of educa- 
tion in the United States. With 
that development this company has 
been very intimately and construe 
tively associated; and this educa- 
tional and business enterprise has 
for nearly a century called forth 
the best exertions of many skilled 
men and women, and has taken 
quite a conspicuous, and perhaps 
insufficiently appreciated, part in 
the education of many millions of 
the citizens of this country. 


In 1888 in the City of Atlanta, 
on Marietta Street where Ivan 
Allen-Marshall Company's main of- 
fice is at the present, time, stood 
the D.-Appleton & Company school- 
book department under the man- 
agement of Major Joseph Van 
Holt Nash, a Virginian who had 
been in the book business in Balti- 
more. In 1889 the D. Appleton 
& Company schoolbook department 
became a part of the then newly 
organized American Book Com- 
pany. Major Nash remained. man- 
ager in Atlanta for The American 
Book Company until his death in 
1900. Joseph Van Holt Nash Jr., 
who was captain of Company D, 
Second Georgia Volunteers, durin 
the Spanish-American War, an 
who later was appointed aide-de- 
camp with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel by Governor Candler, suc- 
ceeded his father and remained 
manager until he retired in 1914, 
Dr. Alfred Iverson Branham, for- 
merly superintendent of Brunswick 
and Glynn County schools, became 
manager in 1914 and held that 
position until he retired in 1932, 
Dr. Branham was succeeded by 
Simeon J. Smith, who is now the 
present manager, 


The American Book Company 
has maintained an office in Atlanta 
for nearly fifty years. 


While this is a record to be 
proud of, it is, however, ancient 
history. The American Book Com- 
pany is never content with past 
triumphs. Changes in educational 
methods and curricula demand con- 
stantly new series of books. In 
this ebb and flow of educational 
processes the policy of the company 
has been and is both conservative 
and progressive; it has shown 
willingness to pioneer and to ex- 
periment in any promising field— 
but with care to avoid obviously 
barren territory, superficial frills, 
or temporary fads. 


The company’s attitude toward 
education and schools is essentially 
one of service and co-operation. 
The problems of teaching, and 
those of making books for teachers, 
are practically parallel and often 
identical. Problems of educators 
are the problems of The American 
Book Company. It supports all 
measures which promote the ad- 
vancement of education and the 
welfare and better training of 
teachers. 


library which will accommodate at one 


1,300 are graduates. These are now! 


sea, then fitting with superstructure 
and engines and navigated to England. 


THOS. F. RYBERT & COMPANY 
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Real Estate Has 


Earned Millions 


For Wise Buyers of Former Years 


Analyst Foresees Another Boom in Property and Gives 
10 Reasons; Famous Transactions of Past Recounted ; 
Holdings Now Increasing in Value. 


By PRESS HUDDLESTON. 

The history of Atlanta real estate— 
its important place in the development 
of this city—its fluctuations in value 
from time to time, but withal its con- 
tinued upward rise—the fortunes it 
has made for many, and yet the losses 
it has brought to some, mainly through 
hurried or unwise investments—make 
an interesting and well-worth-telling 
story. 

From the day in 1836 when Hardy 
Ivy built the first house in Ter- 
minus—a little log shanty near where 
the old Union depot used to stand— 
up to the present, the history of At- 
lanta real estate has been one ‘of con- 
tinued enhancement. 

According to old but accurate statis- 
ties, Hardy Ivy lived in that one lone 
house on the present sit of Atlanta 
for three years, with no other build- 
ing around him. Then, in 1839, John 
Thrasher, familiarly remembered dur- 
ing his life in Terminus and in early 
Atlanta as “Cousin John,” built the 
second house. me 
pioneers, and the only people living 
in the neighborhood except an old 
woman and her daughter. 


These were the two} 


Then a few other people moved in 
—people generally very poor. ‘The 
women wore no shoes and their houses 
had dirt floors. In the next six to 
eight years still a few others came, 
and Thrasher opened a small store 
on the spot about where the Federal 
Reserve Bank now stands. 

First Land Auction in 1842. 

Even this early in Atlanta's history 
—about 1842—when a 16-mule team 
hauled on a wagon the first railroad 
engine from Madison, Ga.. to be placed 
on the track at the old Whitehall 
street crossing, real estate was begin- 
ning its upward march, and the first 
real estate sale at public auction was 
held. A man named Fred Arms was 
the auctioneer, and three subdivisions, 
one each, were knocked down to Dan- 
iel Dougherty, Wash Collier and to 
Arms himself. 

The Wash Collier tract was owned 
by him for ‘many years and included 
the property at what is now known 
as Five Points, usually referred to as 
the “Tom Pitts’ corner.” It is sav 
that Collier paid $130 for the trian- 
gular lot, but perhaps with even more 
land in the purchase than its 37 feet 


on Peachtree street, 44 feet on Edge-tiously ond conservatively have. fi- 
wood avenue, and 37 feet on Decatur; nally rcaped good rewards for their 


street. A guess as to its worth today 
will not be ventured, but the rentals 
throughout the past 50 or 75 years 
run into the. millions. | 

$50 Then—Millions Now. 

Records show that iand lot 78, the 
original land lot of a iittle more than 
a hundred acres, containing a large 
portion of the present city business 
section, was sold to one Mathew Hen- 
ry for $50. Today, av estimate of a 
million times its original purchase 
price would not be wrong. In_ fact, 
$75,000,000 to $100,000,000 would not 
be too extreme. 

A few years after this first re- 
corded Atlanta real estate deal cer- 
tain portions of the original holdings 
were sola at prices that showed good 
profits at that time. Such profits 
were not as large then as hare been 
made on sales since then, but records 
prove that the usual constant percent- 
age of increase followed all along the 
line. 

Someone has well said that real 
estate is the foundation of many for- 
tunes. A checkup of many scores of 
what are termed “well-fixed” Atlanta 
citizens will revea! that real estate 
has beon the background, or, to put 
it anoibem way, the groundwork, of 
their now splendi¢ financial condition. 
Not that everyone who has made pur- 
chases or investments in Atlanta real 
estate bas alway» been the richer 
thereby, but in the great majority of 
cases those who have invested cau- 


investments. 

Real estate—land—is convertible. 
Its prices are regulated by the law of 
supply and demand. It is the first 
thing breught into use in temporary 
or permanent improvement, or in any 
kind of production. It is something 
that must be had. 

Real estate, of course, might not 
sell so readily in the midst of a busi- 
ness depression ; but if one will no- 
tice, reai estate does not depreciate in 
value (except temporarily and in in- 
dividual cases), but simply marks 
times uvtil the depressicn ise over. 
It always comes back. All the in- 
vestor has to do 1s to “sit steady in 
the boat” and wait his opportunity 
to realize a profit. 

Value Now Increasing. 

That is the case with Atlanta real 
estate right now. It is coming back. 

Those who have held their prop- 
erty through adverse times, are now 
beginning to see the wisdom of their 
course, And a little later they will 
see it wore definitely. 

Real estate is gradually coming 
into its own. 

As its name implies, real estate is 
a real ard tangible form of property. 
It is something definite that outlasts 
temporary fluctuation. It constitutes, 
perhapa, the best criterion of the 


'growth and advancement of any com- 
|Mmunity. It has been one of the out- 


standing activities throughout all of 
Atlanta’s history. 


The spreading set—the development 
and improvement of both business and 
residen’..a! sections of the city—the ac- 
tive co-operation of scores of live 
real estate agenta—has fulfilled the 
dream of many pioneers. It has made 
Atlanta the great city of the south, 
This is borne out in a practical way 
by our imecreasing bank clearings, the 
establisi:ment here of hundreds of 
new distributing headquarters, the 
coming nere of the largest commercial 
and industrial plants in the country, 
the rush of hundreds of railroad 
trains from and into the city, and by 
the generally admitted prosperity of 
Atlanta citizens, 

As a matter of fact, the condition 
that has existed in Atlanta real es- 
tate circies in the past, and will ex- 
ist in future years, are typical of 
conditions over the entire country. 

Highest Peak in 1890. 

Back almost as far as reliable sta- 
tistics can be gathered, 50 to 75 years 
ago, figures show that all over the 
United States real estate reached its 
highest peak prices in 1890. In that 
year it was SO per cent above nor- 
mal. (And the figures we are using 
apply very accurately to the situa- 
tion in Atlanta). In 1894 it had 
dropped to 20 per cent below normal, 
but within a year had reached norma] 


again. In 1905 real estate went back 
| to 60 per cent above normal, and 


Continued in Page 18, Column 1._ 
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KEEP VIGOROUS STEP TOGETHER for MORE THAN 50 YEARS 


Looking north on Forsyth 


street 


in 1886, when the 


First Baptist Church stood 
at the corner of Walton, 
on the site of what is now 
the old postoffice building. 


d 


MONG cities, Atlanta is one of the youngest — 

despite 100 years of steadfast progress. Out of 
thirty-one cities in the United States as large as At- 
lanta or larger, in population, all but three are far 
older than Atlanta in years. 


Among industries, electric service is one of the 
youngest — despite fifty-odd years of growth and 
achievement. When Edison invented the incandescent 
electric lamp in 1879, for instance, growing Atlanta 
already was a city of more than 35,000 inhabitants. 
When electrical progress made it possible for At- 
lanta’s first electric street car to run, in 1889, Atlanta 
was reaching upward to its present eminence, with a 
population of 65,000 and more. 


This Company and its forerunners have watched 
Atlanta grow from a town of 22,000 souls. This was 
its size in 1871, when the first horse-car clopped and 
jangled over the cobblestones of Peters street to its 
destination in West End. 


Atlanta, in turn, has watched this Company take 
form. It was watching in 1888, when 250 horses and 
mules, 18 miles of track, 50 horse cars and 100 em- 
ployes took care of public transportation — later, 


“arias. = 
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when the power plant, serving the 


new electric street 


cars and a few arc lights on the streets, was located 
“on the railroad tracks back of the Presbyterian 


church on Marietta street”— until 


today, when — 


Practically every home in the city is enjoying the 
multiplied ; benefits of electric service, some 200,000 
people ride the street cars daily--and the Company 
is serving 424 cities and towns, thousands of farms 
and rural communities throughout the state; carrying 


electric service to 180,000 homes, 


offices, stores and 


factories over 14,000 miles of line that weave an elec- 
trical network over 45,000 square miles of Georgia 
soil; employing 4,400 Georgians, themselves an im- 
portant cross-section of the citizenship in Atlanta and 


the other communities in which 
homes. 


ey make their 


Atlanta’s growth and this Company’s growth have 
been in enterprising parallel. Their interests have been 
perpetually mutual—their achievements harmoni- 
ously dependent one on the other for success. 


Flaming in both has always been a spirit of youth- 
fulness, impatient with standstill tactics, looking for- 
ever ahead to a dream of substantial growth which 


has never failed to come true. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Atlanta’s skyline today 
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A PRETENTIOUS HOME. IN DRUID HILLS SECTION C= 


Theor 
at Callaway 


Training for greater efficiency 
in the production of textiles is 
the constant aim of the Calla- 
way Mills organization, of La- 
Grange, Georgia, with plants 
also at Hogansville, Manchester, 
Milstead, Georgia, and Roanoke, 
Ala. 


In the purpose of maintaining 
the highest possible quality of 
goods and service to customers 
every help and co-operation is 
extended to employes in the 
development of individual ef- 
ficiency and team work, the 
elimination of waste of energy 
or material, and the growth in 
satisfaction which comes with 
definite and increasing oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Calla- 
way Mills has always had the 
policy of providing the best 
possible living and working con- 
ditions for its people. To this is 
now added training in the most 
modern methods and processes 
of the industry. 


Notable among these activities 


is the work of the Vocational 


School at LaGrange. 
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tiles Taught 
Mills Vocational School 


Textiles from opening through 
to a finished piece of cloth or 
yarn, including both theory and 
practice is the curriculam of the 
Vocational School. Mechanical 
calculations, arithmetic, spelling 
and penmanship are covered. 
Mili employes taking advantage 
of the unusual opportunities 
offered through this school at- 
tend classes three hours per day. 
Office employes two hours two 
nights per week. 


Thus Callaway Mills advances 
individual efficiency in the 
manufacture of its approximate- 
ly 100 major textile products 
and at the same time contrib- 
utes to the greater progress and 
happiness of its workers. 


Pictured on this page are 
scenes portraying the Voca-~ 
tional School and some of the 
departments of this carefully 
planned forward step in textile 
manufacturing. 
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| | dealers, regret to see what is termed 
la’ “boom.” They prefer a conserva- 
tive, steady advance. Such is better 


' for any community, they argue. 

_ But many of the leading real estate 
men and real estate analysts, whose 
opinions are found in real estate pub- 
lications, are freely predicting that a 
real a the coon ay 

| is inevitable. hey predict that 
Continugl from Page 15. greater profits will be made during 
the next few years in this field than 
can be realized again for several gen- 


then began a gradual decrease until 
1918, when it had fallen to 50 per | erations. 
eent below normal. Then came a Roy Wenzlick, president of Real 
rapid rise to 60 per cent above nor- | gre “tel ® who Pe Pat 
; 9° . : . Atlanta ea state Board a few 
ee 1926. Following this year, _months ago, is regarded as one of the 
and up until about 1926, the market | most expert analysts in the country. 
was very active again, reaching 50! He predicts a coming “boom” in rea 
per cent above normal. From 1927| estate. His arguments are startling 
to 1933 there came the greatest drop,| 224 are declared by many to be un- 
reaching a decrease of 70 per cent, 2uswerable for the fact that the ordi- 
below normal—the lowest point real | 24@ry _ business cycle of boom and de- 
estate generally over the country had | pression has its rise and fall during 
ever reached. From about 1933 real | 8 comparatively short period, where- 
estate began its upward tendency | 88 the real estate cycle has always 
again. It has continued its gradual run about three times as long and sO 
but steady rise from month to month, is less obvious to the average citizen. 


and all over the country is showing | Reasons for Boom. 
continued gains. ‘ Mr. W enzlick gives 10 reasons for 


“Boom” Is Inevitable. believing there is to be a boom. They 

A “boom” in real estate is described 4re quoted herewith: 
as “the period in which the general’ ‘1. Better business conditions will 
publie is willing to pay more for prop- provide bigger incomes and more em- 
erty than its real economic value.” ployment. These will result in an ac- 


_Many people, including real estate celerated rate and _ less 
# 0 th hel the J gS i eA te 


marriage 


Congratulations 


to 


ATLANTA 


Our sincere congratulations are extended to Atlanta and 
its splendid citizens upon the occasion of its One 
Hundredth Birthday. The City of Atlanta, the State of 
Georgia and the entire South is justified in the pride, we 
as Georgians, feel for our capital city. From the day 
of its settlement, it has forged steadily ahead until it has 
reached a position of eminence in the industrial, com- 
mercial and civic life of the entire nation. 


We, therefore, take pride and pleasure in saluting 
Atlanta upon its Centennial and we take pleasure and 
satisfaction in the fact that we are nearby neighbors of 
this magnificent Southland city, so truly called the Gate 
City of the South. 


GAINESVILLE 
COTTON MILLS 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA. 


WE SUPPLY 
THE SOUTH 


WITH HIGH - GRADE 


FARM 


IMPLEMENTS 


Made in Atlanta 
Since 1902 


ASK FOR KING - MADE 
TOOLS FOR THE FARM 


KING 
PLOW 


COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Years M ake G reat C hanges ii in 1 Downtown Ci ity Are rea 


| degree of safety. 


Pryor Streets in preparation for the 


This early view of Atlanta’s downtown section awn: siavkiaes making excavations 
Whitehall street is in the distance, although 


few Atlantans will be able to recognize this familiar bit of modern Atlanta. The Atlanta National Bank build- 
ing now stands on the site of the building marked “J. H. James, Banker.” 


construction of a building. 


at Alabama and 


doubling up of families. Many fami- 
lies who moved away from urban dis- 
tricts during the depression will re- 
turn to cities, 

“2. During the past six years there 
has been insufficient building to off- 


set the number of buildings torn down. 
During this period many buildings 
have become so old and dilapidated | 
that they are no longer serviceable. | 
| ‘3. There has been no building dur- | 
ing recent years to provide for the | 
natural growth in population of the 
United States—which is still contin- | 
uing, though at = gradually slower 
rate. 

“4. Nearly all desirable residential | 
vacancies in urban districts have al- 
ready been absorbed by recovery thus 
far. Any further expansion will cause | 
an acute housing shortage to develop. |! 
| “5. New building cannot be com- | 
_pleted rapidly enough, or in sufficient | 
'quantity, to counteract the shortage | 
that will develop during the next five | 
| years, 


Sharp Advance in Rents. | 
“6. This shortage will cause a sharp | 
ines ance in rents, will make collections 
'improve, and will, of course, elimi- 
nate losses caused by the heavy va- 
| cancies of recent years. 

. Real estate will pay a high re- 
iia: on the investment, will advance 
rapidly in price and will come back 
into popular favor. 

“8. Foreclosures will drop rapidly as 
interest. and principal payments can 
be met out of current income. 

“9. Mortgage money, without the 
need of government agencies, will be 
plentiful. It always is for an invest- 
ment paying a high return with a high 


“10. As real estate advances in price 
it will eventually reach a point where 
it will be as cheap to build a house 
'as to buy one already-built. This will 
imark the inauguration of the real 
building boom. New buildings will 
thereafter be buift at a tremendous 
rate. But even these will not yet 
‘take the edge off the shortage. The 
| increased prosperity generated hy the 
‘boom will cause the demand for more 


new space ts develop as fast as new 
space can be built.” 

But getting back to Atlanta’ real 
estate. 

To show the growth and develop- 
ment that has taken place in Atlanta, 
one naturally turns to “buildings and 


| people.” 


Atlanta’s population at the close of 
the Civil War was about 10,000, as 
the city lay in a smoking ruin. As 
time rolled on Atlanta continued to 
grow and prosper, gaining in popula- 
tion each year. Today Atlanta has 
more than 300,000 population, and the 
right to the title of a “city of homes” 
is proven by the fact that there were, 
by the figures of 1935, 66,267 homes 
in Atlanta, which contained 95.582 
dwelling units. Of these 749 were 
apartment buildings with 9,230 dwell- 
ing units. Added to these figures are 
the many homes that have been built 
within the last six months, and the 


housing projects now about completed | 


‘and ready for tenants built by the 
federal government. 
50 Major Office Buildings. 

In Atlanta one finds 20 large ho- 
tels, with 4,900 guest rooms, besides 
a number of smaller hotels and inns. 
There are 50 prominent office build- 
ings, a number large enough to rank 
Atlanta second in the United States 
in office space per capita. 

In the building of all these homes, 
hotels, office buildings, and thousands 
of plants, factories and stores, their 
beginning was “real estate.” Sites 
had to be secured—land was pur- 
chased, and in practically ali cases a 
real estate agent had a hand in the 
improvement. 

In Atlanta there are 134 real es- 
tate brokerage concerns, 29 associate 
brokers, and 298 salesmen. These 
are all licensed to handle real estate 
by the Georgia Real Estate Commis- 
sion. Twenty-seven firms of those 
mentioned above are members of the 
Atlanta Real Estate Board, organized 
23 years ago “‘to unite the real es- 
tate men of this community for the 
purpose of exerting effectively a com- 
bined influence upon matters | affect- 


GN * - oe 
EXECUTIVE'S 
DESK4y GF 


You'll be proud te own k. 
Not just because it “looks” 
success. But more because 
a GF metal desk makes 
YOUR work easier. 


Interchangeable steel draw- 
ers give you filing space for 
confidential matters, a filing 
drawer for important cor- 
respondence, everything as 
if custom-built expressly for 


ISHES gaily bedecked with SUNSHINE 

Pimientos refuse to be commonplace. 

Meats, salads, vegetables—all yield to 
their magic spell. 


Use SUNSHINE pimientos on your party 
dishes. And use them to help you make 
left-overs more attractive and more appe- 


FREE 
Recipe Book 


Original, unique 
dishes for your 
family and parties. 
Write for your 
FREE copy. A post- 
card will do. 


tizing. Their cost is surprisingly small. 


Grown and packed in Georgia, SUNSHINE 
pimientos are sold all over the nation and 
are recognized as the finest on the mar- 
ket. Always a bright red, with thick, juicy 
fruit. Insist on the SUNSHINE Brand from 


your dealer. 


POMONA PRODUCTS Co., 
GRIFFIN, GA. 


Susie 


ft IRE ROASTED 


THOS. F. RYBERT & COMPANY 


RULING PRINTERS RULING 


BINDING BINDING 


1-313 Eocewoon ave. JA. 339 7 arcants. ceorci 


you. 


For the man who is “on his 
way, GF metal desks and 
aluminum chairs make an 


instant and personal appeal. 


17 HOUSTON ST. 


CARITHERS-WALLACE-COURTENAY 


We Are 
OFFICE 
OUTFITTERS 
and 
HAVE A 
COMPLETE 
STOCK 
of 
COMMERCIAL 
STATIONERY 


FILING 
SYSTEMS 


STEEL AND WOOD 
OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


WAlnut 9200 


| stands, 


BUCKEYE BOLTED COTTONSEED MEAL 
SALES CONTINUE TO GROW--- Why? 


It’s Better—Because of 


% Special Processing 


¥%& Uniformity 


% Full Weight—In Good Bags 


¥%& Full Analysis 


-¥& And It’s Bolted 


——Ask Your Dealer For it—— 


The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. 


ATLANTA, AUGUSTA AND MACON, GEORGIA 
ALABAMA 


MONTGOMERY AND 


SELMA, 


CHARLOTTE AND RALEIGH, N. CAROLINA 


ing real estate interests.” The At- 
lanta board holds membership in the 
national association. 

There could be shown hundreds of 
instances where great profit has been 
made on Atlanta real estate. Only a 
few need be related to show the up- 


ward advancement in the years past | 


of Atlanta dirt. 
Where Profits Were Made. 
Take the lot at Nos. 34 and 
Peachtree street, for instance. In 
1870 Miss Annie Cooper bougght a 
half interest for $6,625. Later she 
bought the other half interest, paying 
$18,531, her total investment being 
$25,156. In 1934 Oscar Oldknow 
bought the entire property for $80,000, 
giving Miss Cooper a profit of $54, 
884. In less than a year Mr. Old- 
know sold the property to DeWitt 
King and the Citizens & Southern 
Natinal Bank, as trustees, 
profit of $45,000. 


Another instance is the lot 
which the George Muse clothing store 
During the War Between the 
States this plot of land was sold to 
Ammie Williams for $6,000. 


In 1917 Asa G. Candler, Inc., pur- 
chased the property for $420, 000. A 
jump in about 50 years of from $6,000 
to the price just quoted. 

The plot of ground on which the 
Piedmont hotel stands was bought in 
1850 for $3 Fifty years later it 
brought $125 Today the land 
and ‘the hotel on it is assessed for 
taxes at over one and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars. 

Value Increases 1,000 Times. 

In 1864 one and three-quarter acres 
on Marietta street was sold for $5,000. 
In 1921 the Federal Reserve bank 
paid $180,000 for 90 feet of this 
property on Marietta street. Another 
lot adjoining sold to the bank for its 
building for $102,500, this particular 
lot having been deeded to the only 
Presbyterian church in the city at 
that time for $300. Today this $300 
lot is worth 1,000 oe its original 
cost, or around $300,000. 

The property at 66 Peachtree street. 


26 | 


making a 


on | 


Ten 
years later it was sold for $16,000. | 


occupied by a a barber shop, running 
through to Broad street, was sold in 
1897 for $21,000. In 1919 its value 
had~ soared to $150,000, yielding 4 
profit of $129,000 in 22 years and 
having also brought handsome rentals 
in the meantime! Four months later, 
in 1920, it was-sold for $205,000, and 
six months later another purchaser 
paid $285,000 for the property. 


CENTENNIAL FESTIVAL 
SCHEDULED FOR 1937 


Formal Observance of Anni- 
versary May Be Held Dur- 
ing Dogwood Fete. 


Atlantuns formally will celebrate | 


the 100th anniversary of the founding | 
with pageants | Ivy 


in 1937, 
of scenes 


of the city 
and re-enactmenis 
early 
years ct 


in the) 


phenomenal development 


since then as highlights of the cele- heavals of many kinds, but always 
bration. rises Phoenix-like from every disas- 


It is probable that the official ob- | tet: ans. 
servance will be held during the Dog-| “Whereas, Atlanta should focus the 
wood Festival, when the city is more | 2ttention of the state, the south, the 
beautiful than at any other time of nation and the entire world on itself, 
the year and there is a carnival spirit} 42 tmvite in 1937 every one who 


among the citizens. Whatever week | will to participate in a - joyful ob- 
is set tor the celetration, it is antici-| S¢Tvance of the founding of the soutu@ 


pated chat at that time the eyes of | Gate City. 5 
the nation will be focused on thc city} “Therefore, 1, Mayor James L. Key, 


risen in only 100 years | do proviaim 1937 as the time for cele- 


‘in plans for a mammoth celebration | 
e | Zens 


cears of Atlanta and in the’ gun and the city has proudly braved) 


which _ has 
to the position of queen of the south- 
cere By 

y, in a proclamation 
Rey Tast ree called upon the city, | 
fhe state and the south to co-operate 


of Aitlanta’s centennial in 1937 
text of the proclamation follows: 

“Whereas, 1936 is the 100th anni- 
versary of the surveying of the site| 
of Atlanta; and, 

“Ww hereas, Atlanta is known ll) 
over the world as one of the most 
beautifa). most nospitable cities and 
as representative 
tality and chivalry; and, 

“Whereas, in 1836, when 
built the firs: house near what 
is now Five Points, Atlanta was be- 


wars, depressions storms and up 


@ FOLDING BOXES 
@ TEXTILE TUBES 


Paper Mill—Cone and Tube Dept., Bolton, Ga. 


NATIONAL PAPER CO. 


| Headed for a New 


CENTURY ofPROGRESS 


A Leader During Atlanta’s 
Growth, We Will Lead in Its 


Future Development 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF PAPER PRODUCTS 
@ FOLDING CARTONS 


@ TEXTILE 


ATLANTA, GA. 


334 SIMPSON ST., N. W. 


is- | . . . 
memoral.e one in the glorious history 


of southern hospt- | 
| neer, 


Hardy. 


' brating said anniversary, and call on 
| all citizens to co-operate in plans now 
under way to make the event the most 


of this city. It shall be my purpose 
to designate a greup of leading citi- 
to undertake this matter in a 
way which will reflect honor and 
'eredit on the city and the entire na- 
tion, and make the year 1937 one of © 
the mos! memorable in Atlanta's his- 
| tory 
‘JAMES LL. KEY, Mayor.” 


Sir Henry Bessemer, “great enci- 
built an anti-seasickness ship, 
with a non-rolling salon amidships 
which swung on a bearing and kept 
horizontal when the ship rolled ani 
used it in ferrying passengers across 
the English channel. 


— 


CONES 


PHONE JA. 5316 


Today the City of 


ment. 


It was not until 


ford. 


state. 


WOFFO 


Atlanta observes its 100th 


birthday—100 years of growth and develop- 


1918, however, that the 


organization now known as the Wofford Oil 
Company came into being. Starting as the 
Woco Oil Company, the company operated 
three stations in Atlanta. 


In 1921, the name was changed to the Wof- 
ford Oil Company of Georgia. In 1922, Wiley 
L. Moore began his Dixie Oil & Grease Com- 
pany—sales agency for Woco-Pep. 
Mr. Moore was appointed manager of Wof- 


In 1923, 


Today, 18 years after the beginning, the orig- 
inal three stations have been supplemented 


by more than 1,200 others throughout the 


In 1923 one gasoline delivery truck adequately 
handled distribution. Today 14 modern giant 


tankers are required to serve the city stations. 


In 1923 the company employed eight people 


and 
DEALERS 


SOLVES 


WOCO-PEP History Began A Month 
After The Armistice Was Signed 


—occupied small quarters in the bulk plant. 
Today the office force is housed in the com- 
pany-owned three-story building at Spring 
and Trinity and the company employs several 
hundred workers in Atlanta alone. 


In 1923 the company operated plants in 
Atlanta, Macon, Columbus and Rome. 
day there are 35 company-owned bulk plants 
as well as many other independent distributors. 


In the 18 years that have passed one thing has 
remained unchanged — that is the name 
WOCO-PEP. Keeping pace with techno- 


logical advances Wofford was the first to 


Today it is 


use benzol. 


Super-Solvenized Woco-Pep* — the miracle 
motor fuel which dissolves costly carbon 
binders and gives motorists more efficient per- 
formance at lower operating costs. 


A Georgia Company—founded by Georgians 
—for Georgians—the Wofford Oil Company 
is indeed proud of its record of service to the 
people of the City of Atlanta and the State 


of Georgia. 
*Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 


KING OF MOTOR 


CARBON PROBLEMS 


D OIL COMPARY 


Wiley L. Moore, President 
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NINETEEN © 


OWL ATTACKS POLICEMAN. | 


While on patrol duty im Hornsey 
ne in London, Police P. C. Tric 
ett was attacked by a large owl, 
hich suddenly swooped from a tree 
nd flew round his head. The officer 
fas pecked on the right ear and re- 


ived scratches on the face, 


CANADA EXPORTS BEES. 
The inability of bees to withstand 
Canada’s winter climate is developing 


another “new industry” for Califor- |. 


nia. Thirty-seven million bees were 
shipped from Live Oak, Cal., alone 
to Canada, this year, an increase of 
nearly double last year’s shipments. 


We have grown with the South, and we hope to 


keep pace with its continued growth 


through the years to come. 


GEORGIA 


The 


GRANITE 


CORPORATION 


ELBERTON, 


GEORGIA 


WHOLESALE QUARRIERS AND 


MANUFACTURERS 
“THE STONE ETERNAL” GRANITE 


Specify “THE STONE ETERNAL” for your Family 
Monument. A most beautiful and lasting material for 


fine monuments. 


Available through any Monumental 


Dealer. 
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Action.”’ 


estimated to be worth $365,000. 


‘Prompt to Action,’ 


ae ee eee ee te 


Atlanta’s first fire company was chartered February 23, 
fore the War Between the States, a group of volunteer firemen is shown with the engine, Tallulah, in front 
The watchword of these early firefighters was ‘‘Prompt to 


of Station No. 3, which was organized in 1859. 
The property of the department is valued 


Today Atlanta has. 19 fire stations and 330 firemen. 
at approximately $683,000, exclusive of the fire alarm system and equipment at headquarters, which are 


YOUTHS NOT TO SMOKE. 

Boys and girls under 18 have been 
forbidden to smoke in restaurants, 
cafes, parks, streets and other public 
places in Mecklenberg, Germany. The 
police decree ordering the bat® declares 
that offenders are liable to be sent to 
| prison for two weeks or fined $62.50. 


a ene 


papers. 


OUR PART 
IN ATLANTA’S GROWTH 


For nearly half of Atlanta's hundred 
years Montag has been making this 
city increasingly important as a source 
of fine social stationery and_ school 
Founded in 1889, Montag 
Brothers, Inc., has grown from a purely 
local house to a nation-wide manufac- 
turer, whose writing papers are recog= 
nized everywhere for their quality and 
style leadership. In our way we, too, 


have helped Atlanta grow. 


Montag 


180-196 MARIETTA STREET 
ATLANTA, GA, 


ished 1870 


LP. MAGGI 


MAIN OFFICE 


Packers ot 


the Following Brands 


OYSTERS - SHRIMP - VEGETABLES 
 DAUFUSKI » WARSAW - PORT ROYAL 
AND ROSE ISLAND BRANDS 


ONI & COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
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‘ 
86 Years’ Ever-Faithtul Service 
Recorded by City’s Fire-Fighters 


By HARRY PHILLIPS, 

Asst. Fire Marshal, Atlanta fire 
Department. 

The history of a fire department is 


Firemen are peacetime 
fighting an emeny that is more dan- 
gerous to life and property than war. 
|The men who battle fire; who stand 
‘ready at a moment's notice to repel 
| the ‘“‘Red Tongue Demon” that threat- 
‘ens tlie lives and happiness of its 
citizens, are no less worthy of praise 
'and fame than the soldiers who meet 
and repel the alien army. The dan- 
gers of either service are always pres- 
ent and apparent. The duties of a fire- 
man demand a high order of heroism. 
and no alarm is ever sounded that 
does not bring possibilities of danger, 
and even death to the firemen who 
speed to answer it. 

For the 86 years that Atlanta has 
had an organized fire department, it 
has progressed step by step in every 
phase of modern fire-fighting to the 
present high standard of efficiency. 

Organized im 1845. 

In 1845 when Atlanta had only a 
few hundred people, a group of citi- 
zens formed what was called in those 
days a bucket brigade: It was in 
|1850 when the first real volunteer 
‘fire department was organized. -An 
act was passed by the legislature au- 
thorizing a fire department not to ex- 
ceed 30 persons who must be citi- 
‘zens of Atlanta. This bill was signed 
by the governor on February 23 and 
'W. W.. Baldwin was elected chief, 
| thereby becoming the first legal fire 
chief in the history of Atlanta. In 
‘that year a horse-drawn steam fire 
lengine and 500 feet of leather hose 
'were purchased. The department was 
| known as Atlanta Fire Company 
Bl ee F 
| Their motto was, “Prompt to Ac- 
'tion.” Their fire station was located 
at the southeast corner of Broad street 
-and the Georgia railroad. This was 
the beginning of a splendid fire de- 
partment, composed of some of the 
most prominent citizens at that time. 
'The mayor, at their first meeting, 
‘complimented them in behalf of the 
icity, for their interest in the welfare 
‘of the people and spoke of them as 
'men of bravery and courage, devoted 
‘to a worthwhile cause. 

First Fire in 1850. 

| The first fire in Atlanta was of in- 
'ecendiary origin and was in a ware- 
house on the south side of Alabama 
street. This building was set fire by 
a group of robbers to draw the at- 
tention of the people so they could 
rob the office of the Georgia depot. 
This fire was in January, 1850, about 
one month before the fire department 
was organized, however, it was ex- 
tinguished by the bucket brigade. 

The first fire where a human life 
was lost occurred in the winter of 
1858 on the east side of Whitehall 
street 100 feet south of Alabama 
street. The building was a large two- 
story frame with stores on the first 
floor and several families living on 
the second floor. Before the fire de- 
partment was notified, the building 
was a roaring furnace and by the 
time the firemen arrived at the scene, 
the heat was so severe that they could 
‘not enter the building and two chil- 
|dren and a woman lost their lives. 

Second Company founded. 

In 1856 the second fire company 
| was organized and was known as Me- 
-chanie Fire Company No. 2. Their 
|motto was “The Public’s Good Our 
‘Only Aim.” This company was com- 
'posed of mechanics and _ engineers 
working for the railroad. They pur- 
'chased a modern horse-drawn steamer 
‘and built a fire station on the south- 
east corner of Washington street and 
the railroad. 

The third fire company was organ- 
ized in February, 1859, and 
called the Tallulah Company No. 3. 
This station was located on Broad 
street where the Grant building now 
stands. 

The next company organized was 
the Atlanta Hook and Ladder Compa- 
ny. This company went into service 
on November 28, 1859, in quargers lo- 
cated on the east side of Pryor street 
between Alabama and Hunter streets. 

United in 1860. 

Until 1860 these fire companies 
| worked entirely independent of each 
other. In the fall of that year the 
fire companies had a joint meeting 
and elected W. W. Barnes as chief. 

In 1861 the firemen composing 
| these companies volunteered their serv- 
ices for miltary duty against the in- 
_vasion of the south. They were mus- 
tered into service and supplied with 
guns and ammunition by the ity. The 
/mayor, J. I. Whiteford, in his ad- 
dress to them at the city ‘hall, paid 
tribute to their past history as good 
citizens and as true firemen to the in- 


| 
' 
; 


—— 


ing flames of fire as sufficient guaran- 
| tee that they would be successful in 
protecting and defending, if need be, 
the lives and property of the citi- 
zens of Atjanta in any emergency that 
might arise. 

When the members of the fire de- 
partment came back to Atlanta after 


(the war they found that their fire 


fighting equipment was missing and 
the city in ashes, with the people liv- 
ing in tents and huts. J. C. Peck 
called a meeting ot the survivors and 
appointed a committee to go to Chat- 
tanooga to recover No. 1 truck and 
ladder that had beeu reported carried 
there by the northern .rmy. The com- 
mittee was successful in returning 
them. The fire department was imme- 
diately reorganized with S. B. Sher- 
wood as chief. Sherman’s soldiers de- 


| stroyed No. 2 equipment on Washing- 
| ton street by running them off the 
high embankment back of the fire _ 


4 


like a history of an army to a nation. | 
soldiers | 


terest of Atlanta, againr* the devour- | 


other 
never 


house. The compa- 


lo- 


engine 
nies equipment was 
cated. The city not being able 
to purchase equipment, the  peo- 
ple were called upon to donate money 
in order that these companies might 
be put back in service. The most mod- 
ern steam fire engine manufactured at 
that time was purchased in 1866 at a 
cost of $5,000. A trial test was made 
on October 16 which was witnessed by 
a large gathering. The engine got up 
enough steam in seven ininutes to 
throw a stream of water through 50 
a of hose and a one-inch nozzle 250 
eet. 

The fifth fire company was organ- 
ized in April, 1871, and the sixth in 
October, 1871. 

Various volunteer fire chiefs were 
as follows: John Berkele, W. R. Big- 
gers, Jacob Emmel, W. R_ Joyner, 
George Haney and the last volunteer 
fire chief was Henry Karwisch, 

Paid Department Formed. 

The first paid fire department was 
organized on July 1, 1882, with 38 
men. The equipment was purchased 
from the different fire companies for 
$12,000. Matt Ryan was the first paid 
fire chief in Atlanta and used to ride 
to all the fires on horseback. 

On July 1, 1885, W. R. Joyner was 
elected chief and under his direction 
for 21 1-2 years the city had as effi- 
cient and up-to-date a fire department 
as any in the country. Chief Joyner 
was nationally known as a capable 
fire chief and was the first southern 


man to be elected president of the 
International Association of Fire 
Chiefs. 


As a reward for his long and faith- 


ful service the people of 
elected him mayor in 1906. 
W. B. Cummings succeeded Joyner 
as chief. He was known as one of 
the best firemen Atlanta ever had and 


for the eight years he was chief the 
department made a good record. Chiet 
Cummings purchased the first gasoline 
engine apparatus in 1911 when No. 
12 station: went into service He also 
purchased the first automobile to be 
used for the chief to answer alarms. 


Cody Named Chief. 

He was snueceeded in 1915 by Chie: 
William B. Cody, a man with a won- 
derful personality who was known and 
loved by thousands of people, not only 
in Atlanta but over the country. He 
was a competent leader who took a 
personal pride in his men and in his 
‘department. Chief Cody served as an 
active member of «he Atlanta fire de- 
partment for 51 years, the .ongest pe- 
riod ever served by any other fireman 
~*~ In November, 1929, Chief John Ter 
rel] was elected head of the depart- 
ment. He was a veteran firefighter 
who had the fire department at heart 
and during the three years he was 
chief he fostered every move that ne 
thought would increase the efficiency 


Atlantaal in erecting the training tower at 


No. 7 fire station in 1930. 
On February 27, 1933, Chief Terrel! 
was killed while answering an alarm 
Chief William Butler was unant 
mously elected at the next meeting of 


‘council to fill the vacancy. When noti- 


fied, he declired the position and re- 
quested that council at its next meet- 
ing elect another chief. 

Parker Named in 1933. 

O. J. Parker, who is our present 
chief, was elected on March 20, 19383. 
He has been a member of the depart- 
ment for 39 years and is vitally inter- 
ested in the progress of the depart- 
ment. Under his leadership the effi- 
ciency of every branch of the service 
has been increased and nation-wide 
honors have been bestowed upon the 
Atlanta department for its firefighting 
ability and fire-prevention activities. 

The Atlanta fire department under 
the capable leadership of our present 
and past fire chiefs, has always kept 
abs#east of the times, but in the past 
few years the efficiency of the de- 
partment has been increased more 
than ever. 

Set Up of Organization. 

The following is a brief outline of 

the organization of the fire prevention 


of the personnel. He was instrument activities of the department. Our fire- 


fighting facilities consist of 19 fire 
stations, 10 engine and 10 combined 
engine and ladder companies, one wa- 
ter tower, and one salvage and rescue 
truck. This equipment and the per- 
sonnel, consisting of 330 men, are 
ready to fight fire, but they know 
that it is better to prevent them. That 
is why we conduct a year-round fire 
prevention program asking every pub- 
lic-spirited citizen ‘o co-operate with 
us by preventing fires. 

At No. 7 fire station where the 
training school is located, there is a 
seven-story drill tower where all prac- 
tical drill .evolutions are taught. 
Thirty men of the department are tak- 
ing a two-year course in firemanship 
under the direction of the vocational 
education department, Washington, 
D. C. The department has an officers’ 
training school where all phases of 
fire-fighting are discussed in order 
that the discipline and efficiency of 
the department may be kept at a 
high standard. The Georgia State Fire 
College, which is held here each year, 
with an average attendance of 400 
firemen representing six states, was 


Continued in Page 21, Column 4. 


| RED CROSS BEDDING 


For more than half a century, 
Red Cross Bedding has been 
the standard sleep equipment in 


the best Southern Homes : 


Southern Spring Bed Company 


“‘ Born and Reared in Atlanta’’ 
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in the heart of ATLANTA 


Say “To the Robert Fulton” and you arrive at a hotel that’s 
right in the heart of the downtown section—near theaters, 
Go into the Robert Fulton— it’s quiet 
and attractive—beautifully furnished, completely redecorated, 
pleasant and dignified. Your comfort is completely taken care 
of by Robert Fulton’s extra service. 

stop—and a convenient place to live. 
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Banks Keep Pace as City Expands; | inosine Be, 
Atlanta Is Financial Center of Area 


business upon the arrival of General 
Sherman’s forces in the city in 1864. 


lanta in 1872 and 


’ . . bd ° 4 j tit ti i 
First Depositories Founded Here by Outside Capitalists field jeanne awa sap 


the progress of its banks.” 
of the history of banking in the Gate | 
City of the South bears out this | 
glaim. 
t2 prosperity of the citizens added | 


Who Recognized Future of Metropolis; Municipality 


Now Served by Ten Great Institutions. 


It is frequently said that the “prog- 


Certainly all will agree that 


to the prosperity of the banks and 
the service of the banks enhances the 
prosperity of the citizens and the city. 


Strangely enough the first banks | 
established in Atlanta were brought | 
into being by outside capital. 


a zroup of Atlanta citizens started a 


movement to establish an institution | 


in Atlanta to be known as the At- 
lanta Bank. but were unsuccessful 
in raising the required capital. In 


1853. however, George Smith, of Chi- | 


eazo, upon paying a visit to Atlanta 


became ! 
subscribed its entire capital stock of gia Railroa 


PS BOPP PL Me el 


ee 


In 1851 | 


$300,000 with the exception of five 
ress of Atlanta can be measured by | shares. This bank, like others before 
A review | the passage of the national bank Act, 


operated as a bank of issue, ‘ssuing 
notes secured by its own assets and 
selling them at a discount in other 
sections, with the notes serving as 
many 
other banks of its time, it stood many 
attacks of politicians, and successful- 
ly withstood three runs, but the record 
is that it “redeemed its issues with 
promptitude not surpassed by any 
In 1855, however, 
Mr. Smith became dissatisfied with 
the operations of the institution and 


circulation currency. Like 


bank anywhere.” 


liquidated its affairs, paying off all 


obligations. 
Early Agency Withdrew. 


One of the earliest banks operating | 


interested in the bank and'in Atlanta was a branch of the Geor- | 
d and Banking Company, 


MILLER’S BOOK STORE 


1881 


1936 


An early pioneer of Atlanta’s business life. 


M®. JOHN M. MILLER, one 

of Atlanta's earliest pioneers, 
eame to Atlanta from Walhalla, 
South: Carolina, in 1860 and for 
slightly over three-quarters of a 
eentury has been identified with 
the city’s commercial. industrial, 
and social growth. While still a 
very young lad, he made the trip 
from South Carolina to Gainesville, 
Georgia, in a covered wagon and 
from there he came to Atlanta on 
the return journey of the first 
train to run hetween Gainesville 
and Atlanta. Asa boy, he worked 
for The Atlanta Constitution and 
sold its papers on the streets. In 
1881 he opened a small newsstand 
under the DeGive’s Opera House, 
which was located on what is now 
known as Marietta Street, although 
it was not until some years later 
that the street was given its pres- 
ent name. The newsstand pros- 
pered and gradually became a 


hook store which remained at its 
original location for 34 years. It 
was not until 1916 that Mr. Miller 
moved Miller's Book Store to its 
present location at 64 Broad St., 
N. W. Here, for 20 years, it has 
eontinned to live and grow with 
the City of Atlanta with which 
it has heen so intimately identified. 
Many book stores have come and 
gone but this early pioneer in 
Atlanta’s business life has econ- 
tinued to serve Atlantans for three 
or four generations. Mr. Miller, 
hale and<hearty at 75, is justly 
proud of being one of Atlanta's 
oldest pioneer citizens and of being 
the owner of one of the oldest 
businesses in Atlanta. 

Miller’s Book Store has satia- 
factorily served Atlanta and _ its 
eitizens for over half a century 
and will continue in the years to 
follow to merit the confidence and 
patronage of Atlantans. 
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“Growing with Atlanta 


ED. MATTREWS=C0. 


86-88 ALABAMA ST., s. W. 


Ed Matthews & Company take this oppor- 
tunity to extend praise and congratulations 
to the City of Atlanta, upon her 100th 
Anniversary, for the wonderful progress and 
development in the past century. 


31 Years on Alabama St. 


Dealers In 


FURNITURE 


The first bank established in At- 


to have the Bank of 
which was incorporated in 1856. 
Among its incorporators were William 
Ezzard, A. W. Stone, John T. Harris, 
John Collier, J. Norcross, G. B. Hay- 
ood, A. W. Hammond, T. L. Thomas, 


Robert M. Clarke, Clark Howell, 
grandfather of the editor of The Con- 
stitution, and Singleton G. Howell. 
Capital of the bank was $300,000 and 
its first officers were E. W. Holland, 

resident, and Alfred Austell, cashier. 

he Bank of Fulton operated similarly 
to the Atlanta Bank but suspended 
business upon the capture of Atlanta 
by the federal forces and was never re- 
organized. 

Reconstruction Times. 
During the worst of the reconstrue- 
tion period, from 1865 to 1870, sev- 
eral banks were established in Atlanta 
by “carpet-baggers” and others, but 
these were wumnsuccessful lergely by 
‘reason of political interference. As 
_will be well remembered, the period 


‘| from 1870 through 1890 was a period 


of “hard times” while Atlanta, like 
‘the rest of the south, slowly rebuilt 
from the devastation of the "War Be- 
tween the States. During that period 
a number of banking institutions were 
in operation and while a great many 
of them met with rather indifferent 
success because of economic condi- 
tions, when they were liquidated as 
a result of inability to make ee 
most of them paid depositors 100 
cents on the dollar. Among these 
were the Georgia Banking & Trust 
Company, organized in 1871 and liq- 
uidated about 20 years later, Mer- 
chants Bank of Atlanta which was 
organized in 1872 (to succeed the old 
'State National Bank of Georgia) with 
(a capital of $100,000. Among its 
shareholders were General John B. 
| Gordon, James M. Ball, J. R. Wal- 
lace, William A. Moore, B. E. Crane, 
A. H. Colquitt, Edwin Platt, James 
H. Porter and James R. Wrlie. 
Campbell Wallace was its first presi- 
dent. He was succeeded in 1883 by 
J. H. Porter, who held the position 
until the bank went out of business 
some years later, paying depositors 
‘in full. ‘The Gate City National Bank 
was organized in May, 1879, with a 
capital of $100,000, which was in- 
creased in 1881 to $250,000. Its 
first place of business was in the old 
Kimball House, but upon the destruc- 
tion of that hotel by fire, it built its 
own bank building at the corner of 
Alabama and Pryor streets. The 
building, completed in 1884 at a cost 
of $145,000, was the finest bank 
building in this section. Its officers 
were L. M. Hill, president, L. J. Hiil, 
vice president, and EK. S. McCandless, 
‘cashier. It operated successfully un- 
til 1893, when the management de- 
cided to discontinue business. This 


_bank also paid its depositors in full. | Atlanta which is operating under the | 
charter granted to the Atlanta Na- | 


Other Banks. 


Other banke which operated during | tional Bank in 1865. : 
de- | the institutions making up the First | 


this period with a greater or less 
gree of success included the Citizens 


| the Neal Loan and Banking Company, 
| 1887 to 1907; the Capital City Bank, 
| established in 1883 which later was 


| Fourth National 


'John H. James operated a private 

| years, beginning in 1860. 
The Bank of the State of Georgia, 

organized in 1873 with 


of years during this period. The orig- 
inal officers included: F. M. Coker, 
L. P. Grant, A, C. Wyly, E. W. 
Marsh. T. G. Healey, R. F. Maddox, 


The agency was re-established in At- 
operated until the 


lanta by peer local capital appears 
Iton, 


Joseph Thompson, J. I. Whitaker, | 


Bei 
a 


Expo 
aS eS 


| 


| Bank; the Traders Bank of Atlanta, | Company, ~~ the 
‘established in 1888 and eubsequenthy | Bank and the Atlanta National Bank | 
| succeeded by the American Trust & | mentioned above, these included the 
‘Banking Company, later became the | 
Bank of Atlanta. | 


'bank on Alabama street for many | ate 


| John Jones, J. H. Callaway and W. 
|W. Bell. 


|W. W. Bell, cashier. 

| A former institution which also 
played a leading part in the develop- 
iment of Atlanta as a financial cen- 


later the first officers were: Robert 
| F. Maddox Sr., J. W. Rucker and W. 
'L. Peel. In 1907 it was converted 


ed W. Rucker, president ; WwW. le Peel, 


' vice president; R. F. 
|'Atlanta National Bank and president 


of the American Bankers’ Association, 
'now director and chairman of the fi- 


‘point of service, formerly treasurer of 


ident of the Atlanta 


| Business was commenced | 
'with F. M. Coker as president and | 


into a national bank known as the. 


American National, the officers being | 
, of Georgia. 


|nancial committee of the First Na- | 
'tional Bank); T. J. Peeples, cashier | 
‘(the oldest living banker from stand- | 
| | Traders’ Bank of Atlanta). 
‘city of Atlanta and later vice presi- | the first officers of the Fourth Na- 


National and/| tional Bank were Captain J. W. Eng- | 


iter was Maddox, Rucker & Company, | 
|private bankers and cotton merchants, | 


established in 1880. The partners and | ( G | 
| Bank & Trust Company of Georgia, | 


wood-cut picture which appeared on the back of an envelope. 
the great exposition was held on the site which has been developed since into the beautiful Piedmont park. 


Several flights of stone steps now in use at the park were built during the exposition. 
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edmont Exposition is shown here b 
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tution, James P. Windsor, vice presi- 
dent; T. J. Peeples, vice president; 
James S. Floyd, vice president, now 
president of the Interstate Investment 
Company and director of the First 
eee f Bank; George R. Donovan, 
vice president ; J. S. Kennedy, cashier 
(now vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta); James F. 
Alexander, Leo Stillman, R. B. Cun- 
ningham and D. B. DeSaussure, as- 
sistant cashiers. 

The move to form the Atlanta Na- 
tional began while Atlanta was still 
in ashes left by General Sherman, and 
its capital of $100,000 was an im- 


First Nationa) bank, respectively. In,ing total resources of $27,630,215.79 | 
1983 it became an independent insti-| and total deposits as $22,926,335.08. 
tution, and in addition to its other | Affiliated with the Trust Company of 
services became an active commercial| Georgia are: 


bank. 
with its June, 1936, statement show- | bank, 


Exehange 
National 
National 


National 
Fourth 
First 


Augusta; 


It has made rapid progress| bank, 
Columbus; 


mense sum of money for citizens of a 


poverty stricken city to raise. Among 


its founders were General Alfred Aus- 


tell, W. H. Tuller, W. H. Inman, §S. 


B. Hoyt, John H. James and Paul | 


Romare. Its first officers were: Gen- 
eral Alfred Austell, president; W. H. 
Tuller, cashier, and Paul Romare 
bookkeeper. Upon the death of Gen- 
eral Austell in 1881, James Swann be- 
came president of the institution. Mr. 


| 
| 
| 


Swann died in 1903 and was succeed- | 
ed by Paul Romare who served less | 
than a year before his death. Mr. | 


Romare was succeeded by C. F. Cur- 


rier, Mr. Maddox became president | 
in 1916. The institution first operat- | 
ed in the home of General Austell | 


pending the completion of its banking 
quarters on Alabama street. 
Present Day Institutions. 


Of present day Atlanta banks the 
oldest is the First National Bank of 


Included among 


National Bank of Atlanta are several 


| Bank of Atlanta, 1872 to 1881, and | guccessful banks which merged their | 


resources as the development of the | 
southeastern section demanded more | 

. . . . ‘ } 
adequate banking facilities. In addi- | 


absorbed by the Atlanta National} tion to the Maddox, Rucker Banking | 


American National | 


Lowry Banking Company which was 
established in 1861 as W. M. and R. | 
J. Lowry, wholesale grocers and priv- 
bankers, becoming the Lowry | 
Banking Company in 1865 and the) 
Lowry National Bank in 1900. Its. 


eapital of | first officers were Colonel Robert J. | 
$100,000, was operated for a number! Lowry, president; Thomas D. Mead-. 


or, vice president, and Joseph T. | 
Orme, cashier. Upon the death of 


Colonel Lowry in 1919, John E. Mur- | 


phy became president but retired | 
shortly afterwards because of ill | 
health and was succeeded as head of 
the institution by H. Warner Martin, 
later vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, president of the Trust | 
Company of Georgia, and now chair- | 
man of the board of the Federal Re- | 
serve Bank. In 1923 the Lowry Na- | 
tional merged with the Trust Com- | 
pany of Georgia, making the Lowry | 


| which in 1924 merged with the At- 
'lanta National, operating for several | 


Maddox J Poy | 


vice president (later president of the | Fourth National Bank, making up the 
| present day First National Bank of 


| Atlanta. 


years as the Atlanta & Lowry Na- | 
tional Bank and the Trust Company | 
In 1929 the Atlanta and | 
merged with the | 


Lowry National 


The Fourth National Bank 


‘had come into being in 1896 by con- 


version into a national bank of the 
American Trust & Banking Company | 
(established in 1890, succeeding the. 
Among | 


’ 
' 
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j 
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STANDARD COALCO. 


Wholesale Retail 


Quality-Service-Price 


Atlanta’s Oldest Exclusive Coal Dealers 


: ° : me Bank & Macon; 
on Present Site of Piedmont Park|t=: »: ome; Liberty | purchese of the busines of th 
| National Bank & Trust iS 

a So RR RR ONT Officers of the 
Company of Georgia are: Thomas K. 
Glenn, president; Robert Strickland, 
executive vice 
Black, vice president and secretary- 


Trust Company, 


Savannah. rust | operat successfully 


Dameron 
treasurer ; 


dent ; 


president ; assist- 


assistant vice president; - C. Tur- 

man, assistant treasurer; L. I. Davis, | cece 

assistant secretary; R. L. McConnell, joreny ioe “auveval years 
; ‘with the 

assistant secretary ; 

assistant secretary; W. L. Pomeroy, 


Pomeroy” | statement ne the Third National bank 
. . : earn as of March 12, 1902, showed total 
owed. _ oy rot Nor gee resources as $2,493.965.51 and total 
Crust officer; 14. 1. McCullough, a3-! genosits $1,970,710.41. In contrast 
sistant trust officer and assistant sec- 
assistant | 19236 
assistant | wi. : 

stitut 

trust officer; A. D. Boyleston Jr.. as- 390.512. on ba nta “Eat cee 
sistant trust officer; George L. Word, 829 299 799 06 Bee: 
jJepartment; | Southern Nati 
manager filiated swith the Citizens & Southern 
Officers of 


trust 


manager mortgage 
Vernon Wooten. 
mortgage loan department 
Citizens and Southern. 
The Citizens & Southerr National | fice ‘inelude: 
which operates 
building at Broad, Marietta and Cop- 
lar streets, with branches at 
and Forsyth streets and at Peachtree | ecutive 
at Tenth atreets, is one of the lead-| vice president. and chairman of 
ing banks of the southeast. 
has offices at Athens, Augusta, 
con, Savannah and Valdosta. and af- 
i institutions in Albany, 
The letter was mailed in 1887, the year | (0: TiaGrange and dhomastom is 


MELBA CAFETERIAS, INC. 


ATLANTA 48° BIRMINGHAM 


own 


bank, 


Mitchell: Lane Young 


Tt also! trust : 
Ma- Henry C. Heinz, Alva G. Maxwell, 
L. L. Gellerstedt, Fhomas |. Miller, 


Dub-| A, J. Stitt, viee presidents; L. H. 


Southern came into being in 1919 by 
? + . ec ‘ 

aa ational Bank of Atlanta oye - 

since 1896. 


Joseph A. McCord, 


Candler interests. 


statement of the successor 


.06. The Citizens 
National bank is also 


bank, of Soutk Carolina 
the Citizens & Southern Atlanta 
Mille B. Lane, 


president, Savannah; 
vice president and 
Frank 


Murphey, 
manager; 


committee; Carl 
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RULING 
BINDING 


THOS. F. RYBERT & COMPANY 
PRINTERS einoinc 


11-313 Eocewoon ave. JA, 3347 arianta, ceorcia 


; 
; 


| 


1890 


AN ATLANTA 


FOR 


1936 


INSTITUTION | 


Among the first: officers of the Third 
National, many of whom are still ac- 
tive in peneing and other important 
s . | oUusiness and civic enterprises o - 
M. K. Gunter, vice presi- ‘\anta, were Frank Hawkins, seal 
dent; J. D. Robinson Jr., vice presi-} dent: H. M. Atkinson, vice presi- 
Woods, assistant vice; dent: 
D. M. Robertson, ; 
ant vice president, J. W. Means, as- 


cashier; 
Brg ~ C, ana assistant cashier. 
sistant vice president; L. B. Hatcher, | x ae a Content ee eee 
|Corporation, which had operated suc- 
identified 


with this are the figures of the June, 


*hair- 
;man of the board, Savannah: William 


Hawkins, 


Lewis, 


HOOSIER - SIMMONS’ SPRINGS, 
KITCHEN CABINETS BEDS AND MATTRES3ES 


PHONE WAl. 0622 


First National banks, now retired); | lish. president; W. P.° Inman, vice | 
‘James F. Alexander, assistant cash- | president; John K. Ottley, — cashier — 
‘ier (now vice president First Nation- | (now president of the First National | 
‘al Bank of Atlanta). In 1916 the Bank of Atlanta), and Charles I. | 
| American National was purchased by | Ryan, assistant cashier. The First | 
‘the Atlanta National Bank, Mr. Mad- | National is now the largest banking | 

institution operating between Balti- | 


. sident of that insti- 
| dox becoming presment of f more and New Orleans, with its June, | 
1936, statement showing total de-| 

posits as $1038,756,087.31 and_ total 
resources as &116,172,780.64. This / 

be O O VY a Fr 
main office occupies quarters in its | 
|15-story building at Five Points and. 
MOTOR EXPRESS COMPANY | branches are operated at Peachtree | 
'and North avenue: Lee and Gordon | 
INC | streets, West End, and on ‘East Court | 
. 


when compared with the first state- | 
| Square, Decatur. Present officers of | 


46 YEARS 


et etree 


We are proud of our part in the growth of the 


' ress made by Atlanta from a banking | 
| standpoint. The First National's | 


city and extend congratulations 


ment of its predecesor institution to 
the comptroller of the currency in | 
October, 1866, showing total deposits | 
at $360,413.01 and total resources at | 
$563,434.15, is indicative of the prog- 
| the First National are: John K. Ott- A ] ’ 100 hb 
ley, president; James D. Robinson, | on t anta s t 
executive vice president; R. Clyde 

| Williams, vice president; William T. | 

| Perkerson. vice president and trust | 

| officer; J. Sherrard Kennedy, vice} 
president; James F. Alexander, vice | 
| president; William C, Adamson, vice | 
| president; Herman Jones Jr., vice 
| president; J. W. Speas, vice presi- | 
dent; Frank M. Berry, cashier; S. J. | 
|Fuller, assistant vice president: H. | 
|G. Walker, assistant vice president; | 
| Freeman Strickland, assistant vice | 
_president; Frank T. Davis, assistant | 
| vice president; J. Arch Avary Jr., | 
assistant vice president; Cland H. | 
Blount, assistant vice president; | 
Ralph A. Huie, assistant vice presi- | 
dent; Albert G. Mathews, assistant | 
vice president; Edward H. Daly. as- | 
sistant cashier: Leo Stillman, assis- | 
tant cashier: Charles A. Rose, as-| 
sistant cashier, O. C. Bradford, as- | 
sistant cashier: W. Curry, audi- | 
tor; Harold T. Patterson, assistant | 
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anniversary. 
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—- SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 


TANNERS and MANUFACTURERS 


All Rates Include 
Store Door Pick-Up 


and Delivery 


Equipment and Cargo 


Fully Covered by 
iecurance The Trust Company of Georgia, | 
|which operates its own building at 
|'Edgewood avenue and Pryor street, 
was established in 1891. Among its 
BIRMINGHAM ‘early officers and directors were many 
leading citizens, including George. 
|'Winship, Joel Hurt, C. L. Anderson, | 
E. Woodruff, Joseph Hirsch, J. Car- 
roll Payne and T. K. Glenn (now, 
president ne ge. * og saa de For 
° ; . ° many years the Trust Company serv- 
St. Louis and Memphis Second Morning ed principally as administrator, 
guardian, executor, trustee and in’! 
other trust capacities. After 1900, | 
. pag tei the gape iy Bw ae to play | 
: : a leading part as underwriter and | 
New } ork Third Morning distributor of investment securities, | 
‘handling the financing of many suc- | 
‘cessful Atlanta enterprises. In 1923. 
= hag hats pmo x? se ee 
| with the Lowry National as the 
Phone WA. 3954 | Lowry Bank & Trust Company of| 
Georgia and from 1924 to 1938 op- 
‘erated as an affiliate of the Atlanta | 
and Lowry National bank and the| 


236 Forsyth St., S. W. Telephones: WA. 7221-7222 


ATLANTA 


308 Whitehall, S. W. 
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~ WITH CITY EXPANSION 


Continued from Page 20. 


Parris, vice president and trust of- 
ficer; Robert F. Adamson, cashier; 
Robert L. Clement,* assistant vice 
president; Smith Witham. assistant 


to the vice president: C. A. Drew, 


an Groover, C. L. Sharp, W. B. 
Simmers, W. H. Fitzpatrick, assist- 
ant cashiers, and Franklin Nash, as- 
sistant trust officer. 

Fulton National. 

The Fulton National bank was 
founded in October, 1909, following 
an organization meeting at the Kim- 
ball house, the scene o 
of many institutions which have con- 
tributed to the growth and the prog- 
ress of Atlanta. 

Its founder was Dr. William J. 
Blalock, who had many ieadinz pro- 
fessional and businessmen as his as- 
sociates. There were abyut 200 sub- 
scribers to the original «stock. 

Members of the first board of di- 
rectors consisted of Dr. Blalock, G. 


the beginning | 


.C. McWhorter, W. O. Stamps, J. R. was appointed to the- board. of Batt 
nk. 


Mobley, Julius Bashinski, L. B. Holt, 
Hoke Smith, R. J. Griffith, W. R. 
McClelland, W. A. Albright, O. B. 
Simms, A. (. Blalock, W. F. Pattillo, 


W. E. McCalla, M. R. Emmons, J. 
Howell Green and W. W. Heston. 

The institution started business in 
the old English-American building. In 
1911, it was moved to the Empire 
building, now the site of the Citizens 
& Southern building, and in 1921, to 
its president building in Marietta 
street. 

The bank has grown § steadily 
through the years. The statement on 
June 30, 1936, showed total resources 
as $33,.773,774.78 and deposits as 
$31,283,622.35. Branches are main- 
tained at Buckhead, on Peters screet 
and in Decatur. 

Dr. Blalock, first president of the 
institution, rem@ined as its head until 
his death in 1928. He was sueceeded 
by Bolling H. Jones, then chairman 
of the board of directors. Ryburn G. 
Clay, present president, was elected to 
office in January, 1921. 


Shortly after the federal reserve act, 
which granted trust powers to na- 
tional banks, was passed, the instiru- 
tion opened a trust department. This 
department was headed by Ronald 
Ransom until January, 1936, when he 


| ALCO FEED MILLS 
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Extends 
Congratulations to 
Atlanta 


Established in 1915  - 


Manufacturing Foods for Livestock 


@ Poultry 
@ Dairy 


@ Horse 
@ Hogs 


Selling to Wholesale Dealers in 5 States 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Georgia 
Florida 


Alabama 


SOUTHERN 


| COTTON OIL COMPANY 


FT. McPHERSON, GEORGIA 


PLANTS 


LOCATED IN 


j 


Allendale 
Athens 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Cartersville 
Columbus 
Commerce 
Cordele No. 
Cordele No. 2 
Dawson 
Dublin 
Forsyth 

Fort Gaines 
Greensboro 
Lavonia 
Locust Grove 
Macon 
Madison 
McRae 
Newnan 
Savannah 
Turin 
Valdosta 
Vienna 
Warrenton 
Washington 
Wayneshoro 
White Plains 


Cottonseed Oil Mills 


Peanut Shelling Plants 


Fertilizer plants and cotton 
gins located throughout Dixie 
supply the entire South, sell- 
ing through dealer and direct. 


| leading financial 
| tion is the history of the increase in 
'¢learings from 


ernors of the Federal Reserve 

As a member of the Atlanta Clear- 
ing House Association, the Fulton has 
joined other Atlanta banks in extend- 
ing financial services to the city, 
county, state and to all worthy civic 
enterprises. 

For a number of years the bank has 
conducted a school savings depart- 
ment through which thousands of 
school children have been educated in 
the principles of th®ift and eiementary 
banking. 

Present officers of the institution 
are Mr. Clay, president; Frank W. 
Blalock, vice president; W. V. Crow- 
ley, vice president; Garnett C. Evans, 
cashier; W. Ralph DeLoach, assistant 
cashier; Leon A. Gilbert, assistant 
cashier ; Clifford L. Longino, assistant 
cashier; Carl M. Floya, assistant 
cashier; William Mathews, trust of- 
ficer, and Edward 8S. Way, assistant 
trust officer. 


Although this article deals with the 
history of commercial banking in At- 
lanta it seems well to mention. other 
prominent institutions who have been 
leaders in their field. Among these 
are the American Savings Bank, es- 
tablished in 1886, which operates 
purely as a savings bank; the Georgia 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, es- 
tablished in 1889, which combines sav- 
ing service and trust service. The 
Morris Plan Bank of Atlanta, whica 
specializes in small loans, was estab- 
lished in 1911. 

Banking Progress. 

From 1865 until 1890, when the 
south was “flat on its back” as a 
result of the War. Between the States, 
banking, like business in general, was 
slow. In 1890 the deposits of all the 
banks of Atlanta were given as $4,- 
335,000. In 1900, however, these de- 
posits had more than doubled. They 
amounted to $11,242,000. The re- 
markable progress during the next 35 
years can best be indicated by the 
amount of total deposits which on 
June 30, 1936, stood at $210,000,000. 

Even more impressive as an in- 
dicator of the growth of Atlant as a 
center of the na- 


year to year. The 
clearings for the year 1895 were $65.,- 
318,000, while the clearings for 1935 
totaled $2,204,526,000. 

In 1895 Atlanta had forged ahead 
as a banking and trading center for 
Georgia. From 189% to the present 
it became the acknowledged financial 


and clearing center of the southeast, 


and Marietta street, where most of its 
larger commercial banks are located, 
is frequently spoken of as “The Wall 
Street of the South.” The city’s 
progress as a financial center was 
greatly augmented by the establish- 


ing here in 1914 of the headquarters 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of the 


Sixth District. Atlanta bankers in- 
fluenced officials to select this city as 
the site of the institution. 

Any review of banks and banking 
in Atlanta would be incomplete with- 
out special mention of the great serv- 
ices rendered by banks as a whole as 
well as by individual banks and bank- 
ers. It is easy to see that the ade- 
quate financing which they have 
furnished, and the facilities.they have 
provided for clearing checks all over 
the world have done much to further 
Atlanta’s commercial and industrial 
growth. There is hardly a. business 


‘enterprise in the city which has not 
from time to time felt the helping 


| hand of its bank. 


From the very be- 


' ginning of the city until the present 
day the names of Atlanta’s bankers 
have been prominent among Atlanta's 


' 


builders. 
Enrich Life. 
In addition to making millions of 


loans each year to finance manufac- 


| turing. merchandising, 


and agricul- 


| ture, Atlanta's banks have payed other 


millions in taxes, salaries and dirvi- 


_dends and interest, all of which go to 


'enrich the 


business life of the com- 


| munity, in the welfare of which their 
| officers and employes have been and 


| are 


interested as citizens. In good 


| times and bad Atlanta has been well 
served by banks whose facilities have 


ing demands of their section. 


at all times kept pace with the grow- 
All io- 


gether Atlanta banks have in all de- 


| partments 


over 300,000 accounts. 
Whereas in the past banks had few 


| customers who were interested mere- 


Iv in their checking and loan facili- 


ties, banking service in one form or 
'another now touches virtually every 
| citizen and has become a necessity in 
| every business and household. 


' seek outside 


Lending service too has kept pace 


| with the development and the needs of 
|'the seetion to the extent that it is 


now an acknowledged fact that “no 


' commercial, industrial or financial in- 


in the southeast needs to 
its own section for its 
banking and loan requirements.” In 
addition to loans to finance indus- 
trial. operations, merchandising and 
agriculture, loans are offered on spe- 
cial terms to individual small borrow- 
ers on monthly repayment plans. 
The modern Atlanta banks, like 
those of other sections, have come to 
be financial department stores, where 
practically every service of a finan- 
cial nature is now available. One of 


stitution 


'the most important and helpful of 
| these, as well as one which has de- 


veloped among the fastest, is trust 
service. The Trust Company of Geor- 
gia is the oldest trust company in the 
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One of the federal batteries, a part of the forces under command of General Sherman, which’ cap- 
tured Atlanta in the closing months of the War Between the States, a Confederate loss that did much 
to bring about the final downfall of the Gray. | 


state and has extended its services for 
a long number of years, and follow- 
ing the authorization by congress a 
number of years ago, the national 
banks of the city established trust de- 
partments and are currently handling 
substantial business as executors, trus- 
tees of estates under wills, trustees 
for life insurance estates under life in- 
surance trusts, as guardians, agents 
and registrars and transfer agents of 
stock and bond issues. In addition 
to statements of all the commercial 
banks in the middle of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary year of the estab- 
lishment of Atlanta showing a total 
resource of nearly $250,000,000, the 
institutions have many millians of as- 
sets in their trust departments not 
included in the above. Safe deposit, 
night depository, note and draft col- 
lections, travelers cheques, and letters 
of credit facilities are services which 
many customers also find useful. 
Atlanta has the distinction of hav- 
ing two institutions represented here, 
listed among the 100 largest banks in 
the United States in the annual com- 


January of this year, 


the entire nation and the Citizens and 


largest bank in the United States. 


EVER-FAITHEUL GROUP 
FIGHTS ATLANTA FIRES 


Continued from Page 19. 


organized and is conducted by the At- 
lanta department. 
Fire Prevention. 


Through the fire prevention activi- 


bureau of fire prevention has accom- 
plished what it set out to do. The 
very fact that the fire loss has been 
reduced by half is proof that Atlanta 


schools, and manufacturing 
plante. Each year a school in fire 
prevention is conducted for building 
engineers, night watchmen, and jan- 
itors, and through work like this 
and through other sources, many peo- 
ple have been familiarized -with the 
importance of preventing fires. 

‘Through the increased efficiency of 
the fire-fighting forces and the fire 
prevention programs conducted by the 
bureau of fire prevention, in the past 
few years the department has been 
right at the top as one of the most 
efficiencet fire departments in the 
country. 

In 1934 it won first place in the 
United States, competing with 350 
cities, in fire prevention activities. 

In 1935 the department won the na- 
tional grand award, for having con- 
ducted the best fire prevention pro- 
gram, for the lowest fire record, and 
for the most efficient fire department 
in the United States. This contest 
is sponsored each year by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 367 cities partici- 
pated. 

We 


tions, 


consider that winning this 


the goal that every progressive fire 
‘department in the country is striving 


pilation of the American Banker in| 
These are the | 
First National Bank of Atlanta which | 
holds 60th place among the banks of | 


Sonthern National which is the 79th 


ties during the past few years, the | 


has become fire conscious. People have | 
been contacted in every walk of life | 
by short talks before civic organiza- | 


plaque was quite an honor for it is | 


When Sherman’s Men Cambed at City 
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ent site of the state capitol. 
or ’65. 


The first city hall building boasted by Atlanta was located on 
It is shown above as it appeared in 1864 | 
The picture was taken after General Sherman had captured | 
Atlanta and some of his men are seen encamped on the city hall lawn. | 


Hall 


SSO 


the pres- | - 


of the department has always heen | efficiency of its fire department, and | 
uppermost in the minds of its members| it is the sincere hope of the fire chief. 
and at no time has there been a call! and every fire-fighter of this great city | 
without a response ready and willing. | that we continue to have a warm spot | 

For 86 years Atlanta has pointed|of admiration in the hearts of the 


| Sherman's Destruction of Atlanta 
Vividly Described by Historian 


A vivid description of the destruc- 
tion of Atlanta by General Sherman's 
forces is contained in “Atlanta ahd 
Its Builders” by Thomas H. Martin, 
which was published in 1902, 


“On the crisp, clear day of mid- 
November that the last blue-coat filed 
out of the city,” wrote the historian, 
“the countrymen for miles in the 
vicinity watched a dense pillar of 
smoke ascending high above Atlanta 
and obscuring the heavens. There 
was no exploding ®f ammunition, as 
on the occasion of Hood’s evacuation, 
but it was evident the work of ruin 
being done was infinitely greater. In 
truth, the torch had been applied to 
the practically depopulated city.” 

The writer then quotes the report 
made by General W. P. Howard to 
Governor Brown as follows: 


“Whitehall street in its entire 
length. from Roak’s corner to Cap- 
tain Gaskill’s residence, which was 
left standing, was entirely destroyed. 
Fully one-half of the business houses 
of Atlanta were included in this space. 
and the ruin was complete. It was 
at first a matter of surprise that the 
block on Whitehall street, bounded on 
the north by Mitchell #freet and on 
the south by Peters street, should 
have escaped destruction; but an old 
man named Baker was at the time 
in the agonies of death, and this fact 


being reported to the 
ties, saved the block. 
hall was saved by the mystic — 
and the symbols of brotherhood. For 
three hundred yards on Decatur 
street, beginning where stood the 
Christian church, and ending with 
the spot where the government arm- 
ory stood, all the private residences 
were left standing. After passing this 
space and proceeding in the direc- 
tion ef Decatur for some three miles, 
all the houses were burned with two 
or three trifling exceptions. Among 
these destroyed was the fine resi- 
dence of General L. J. GartreTl.” 


r authori- 
Pr Tbe Masonic 


“Pulling” one’s drive may net Tre- 
sults. So thinks James Hole, of Bal- 


linluig, Scotland. He was playing on 
ithe local golf course with John Hen- 
'ry Jr., and Allistair Stewart when he 
'“pulled’’ his shot at the seventh tee. 
| The ball was found in a partridge 
| nest containing 17 eggs. It lay in the 
center of the setting, but not a single 
|egg was broken or cracked. 


* Chemists are saying a good word 
‘for at nuisance plant, the water hya- 
cinth—alcohol, furfural and other ma- 
terials can be obtained from it, and 
‘the residue fiber can be pressed into 
isheets and blocks capable of taking 
high polish. 
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THOS. F. RYBERT & COMPANY 
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with pride to the personnel and the’ people of Atlanta. 


never ends. 


Better things for Better Living 
... through CHEMISTRY. 


Du Pont research chemists might bé compared to the Crusaders of old. 
Spurred on by an unflagging zeal, they are engaged in a quest that 


Sometimes their excursions into the realms of science produce sensa- 
tional discoveries, and the public for a time becomes aware of the for- 


to accomplish. The department is en- 
| tered in the contest again this year 
Ye “5.99 j}and so far has made a splendid rec- 
Moore’s “Guarded Quality : lor, both in the fire prevention field 
lce Cream is manufactured — from the standpoint of low fire 


in the most modern and sani- 


| ward march of chemical industry. For the most part, however, this 
research program moves on like a river—silent but unceasing. 


Annually many thousands of dollars are spent to equip and maintain 
du Pont laboratories which contain the finest facilities that modern 
science can offer. Scores of research workers devote all their time 
toward improving existing products—developing new ones. 


Large Fires. 


Atlanta has had quite a few large 


tary plant science could de- ; 
‘fires, but the city has been fortu- 
| mate in not having a disaster where a 


velop. This creamy, velvet 
: 'large number of human lives were | 
smooth ice cream could be ‘lost. The worst disaster was in May, | 


made only in such a modern fives welts fusing fare 1a a toteen | 
plant. ATL A NTA BORN warehouse on Decatur street. | 
ATLANTA OPERATED 
1893 1936 


Atlanta has had two conflagrations. | 
The first one was of incendiary or-| 
igin which destroyed the city. This 
fire was set on July 22, 1 by 
direct orders of General William T. 
Sherman. The other conflagration was 
on May 21, 1917, and was ~ caused | 
by sparks from a chimney falling on a | 
| shingle roof. Before this fire was ex- 
| tinguished, a total of 1,938 buildings 
were involved, of which 80 per cent 
were —Ts with shingle roofs. The 
estimata ire loss was $5,500,000 

on “pt has vee many years been a well- A nye! ae of the spectacular fires 

own civic leader in Atlanta were the Markham House fire on 

b : » honored and respected Central avenue in 1898, the Norcross | 

y all who know him. From a small] beginning Mr. ee in 1900 at Five Points where | 
. pa . the’ First National bank now stands, 

Moore started in the ice cream business forty-three the Star theater fire on Decatur street | 

ears ago. Operatin : in 1901, the basket factory fire on | 

y : go ‘ it pelos policy of honesty and Auburn avenue in 1902, where 45) 

fairness to his patrons he has built his business into firemen {were overcome with sulphur- 

. . ic acid fumes, the terminal block fire 

ae a most —— ice cream plants in the on Mifehelt street in 1008 which was 
uth. is modern : ped the secon argest fire loss in the 

: plant equip 2 regardless of city’s history, the Eiseman fire on 

expense, with all the latest modern machinery for Whitebelt treet, at the railroad which | 

. estroyed half of the block through to 

ice cream manufacture stands as a monument of Broad street in 1922, and the Atlanta 

achievement to this pioneer Atlanta manufacturer. 

Moore’s “‘Guarded Quality” Ice Cream means every 

safeguard has been taken to furnish only the purest, 

best and highest quality i : " the tomb of any man. It means that 

ce cream obtainable any he has made the supreme sacrifice 
for the protection of others. He, who 
gave His life for all humanity, say 

“Greater love hath no man than this.’ 

The fire-fighters of Atlanta are not 

unmindful of thei? departed comrades, 

who by their unselfish and heroic 
service, gave their lives in the per- 
formance of their duty for the safety 
| of the lives and property of the peo- 
ple. By their sacrifice they have per- 
petuated the highest traditions of pub- 
lie service, for which firemen the 
world over are noted. Firemen are 
still willing to carry on in that spirit. 
| Atlanta has every right to be proud 


Milling Company fire on Butler street 
of its fire department. The good name; 


Today’s research results in tomorrow’s achievements. Yesterday’s 
chemist produced “Duco” and “Dulux,” beautiful, longer-lasting fin- 
ishes; moistureproof ‘“Cellophane,’’ du Pont’s germtproof, sanitary 
wrapping material; ‘‘DuPrene,” a man-made rubber; and a score of 
other valuable contributions to a happier life. 


Today’s chemist is working diligently on other developments which may 
prove equally revolutionary. Within the scope of the research chemist’s 
activities lie many further contributions to human progress and comfort 
—‘‘Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry.” , 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


producers of Chemical Products since 1802 


E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL OFFICE FINISHES DIVISION 


in 1933. 
Killed in Action. 

“Killed in action” is perhaps the 
finest thing that can be said upon 
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GEORGE MOORE. 619-621 PEACHTREE ST., N. E. . ATLANTA 


Geo. Moore Ice Cream Co., Inc. 
54 Alabama St., S. W. Phone WA. 4968 
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MERCHANTS Ta GATHER 


FOR STYLE-MART WEEK 


Atlanta Noted as Trading, 
Transportation Center of 
Southeast. 


More than 1,000 southern merchants 
are expected to gather here Monday 
for the opening of the third semi-an- 
nual Style and Market Week. 

Atlanta, because of its strategic lo- 
gation and its transportation and 
communication facilities, is the nat- 
ural tradi.g center of the southeast, 
The site of the city was chosen by an 
engineer who believed it to be the nat- 
a terminal of railroads in this sec- 
ion. 


Atlanta's reputation as a center of 
merchandise, however, has come 
through the co-operation of her mer- 
chants, businessmen and the Chamber 
of Commerce, as well as through her 
location. 

Displays to be staged here are ex- 
pected to surpass any of the past and 
to attract 
attend such an event. 

The city has: 642 
3,796 retail stores. 


wholesale 
Including 


and service organizations. More than 

21,000 persons are employed by 

retail and wholesale stores. 
Vast Trade Area. 


Its topographical position gives it | 
a vast trade area, The immediate trade | 
miles | 


limits extend roughly for 100 
around, though wholesalers, jobbers 
and salesmen cover the entire south- 
east. 

A study of the territory covered by 
Atlanta factories, sales offices and 
warehouses of 1,700 national  econ- 
cerns shows the foilowing: 

100 per cent cover § Atlanta 
Georgia. 

80 per cent cover two southeastern 
States, 

67 per cent cover four southeastern 
states. 


and 


50 per cent cover six southeastern 


states, 


on per cent cover eight southeastern | 


states, 
16 per cent cover the entire south, 
or 10 states. 
“New York of South.” 
Tt is largely through the styles of 


her merchandise hhouses that Atlanta | 


is rapidly becoming nationally known 
as “New York of the South.” 

Of particular interest to the mer- 
chants visiting Atlanta will be the dis- 
plays of fall and winter fashions in 
the showrooms of 
chants. In addition to the merchandise 
manufactured in Atlanta by members 
of Atlanta Manufacturers’ and Jis- 
tributors’ Association, a large quantity 
of goods have been imported from the 
eastern markets. 

The week is being sponsored by the 
Manufacturers’ and Distributors’ As- 
sociation, of which Milton Rice is 
chairman of the board. 

A feature of the entertainment pro- 
gram will be the style show and dinner 
August 12 at the Piedmont 
Club, with a theater party, 
games and informal luncheons 
sightseeing trips scheduled on 
dars of the week, 


me ns eee 


baseball 
and 
other 


its | 


participating mer- 


Driving | 
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the largest crowd ever to | 


and | 
: manu- | 
facturers, it has 10,428 shops,. stores | 


ATLANTA IS CENTER 
~ OF COMMUNICATION 


City Ranks as Third Largest 
Telegraph Point in the 
World. 


oe re re 


Atlanta is the communication hub 
of the southeast. It is the largest 
telephone center in the south and the 
third largest telezraph center in 
world. Each month there are 105,- 
(XK) outward telephone calls; 110,000 


Historic Photograp 


The original car shed used by the Georgia railroad, burned by 


l the 


OTHER CITES IN STATE 


| 


GREW BEFORE ATLANTA 


{ 


Sherman and later rebuilt. It was located at Pryor and Wall streets. 


| phones here in 192 


the | 


through calle, and 243,000 
calls, More than 370 circuits 
it direct connection with the 121 larg- 
est cities. 

In addition to its 
telegrapna facilities, 
third among American 
mail voiume and. service, 


telephone 
Atlanta 
cities in 


heing ex- 


celled ouly by Chicage and New York. | 
pounds a/| 
There are six lines operating | 
Angeles, | 
Charleston. | 

The city is recognized as the lead- | 
‘ing mail and parcel post distributing | 


Mail here averages 30,000 
month, 
to New York, Chicago, 


New Orleans, Miami and 


Los 


point is: the southeast. Postal re- 


with $4,321,691 


in comparison | 
of $1,646,890. 


1o3n—a difference 


How the city has grown gradually | 
to became the communication center of | 


HEALTHY 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERY STORES 


THIS 
SUMMER 


Early Morning 
Delivery to 


Homes 


FOREMOST 


Electropure 


MILK 


1894 


the approval 


authorities of 
eastern States 


ATLANTA 


GINN & COMPANY 
Educational Publishers — 


Have Maintained a Place of Business 
in Atlanta for Forty-T wo Years 


Endeavoring always to serve the 
schools in such a way as to merit 


patronage of the educational 


territory of this office. 


165 LUCKIE STREET. N. W. 
_ GEORGIA. 


-1936 


and continued 


the six South- 
comprising the 


inward | 


give | 


and 
ranks | 
air | 


ceipts amounted to $2,674,801 in 1921 | 
for 
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Landmark, Old Union Depot 


id een! © hoe oe ae oo ae ane ate a mee 


The rebuilt car shed, soon after the War Between the States, on 
same site, which is now vacant. The old Kimball house at the left. 


this section is shown by the increas- 
ing number of telephones installed an- 
nually. There were only 36,526 tele- 
i as against 69,506 
for 1955—an inereare of 32,974. The 
growth is shown by the following 
figures: 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


86,526 
bP. S35 
44.273 
49,568 
o1,853 
16,947 
60,930 


1935 69.500 


Savannah, Augusta Were 
‘Thriving Centers When This 
City Was Wilderness. 


Many Georgia cities were thriving 
business communities when Atlanta— 


| 


now the capital of the state—was a' 


The prosperity and the 
several 


| wilderness. 
'secure position of 


| white man to settle within what are 


now the limits of Atlanta, built his Charles Thompson, secretary. 


ec Georgia | 
cities long before Hardy Ivy, the first | 


| trade, 


| 
| 


| 


| was pu 


home in this section, is pointed out. 


by Thomas H. Martin in his history, | 


“Atlanta and Its Builders,” which 
blished in 1902. 


wrote: 


The historian 


“Savannah, rich and proud of her | 


shipping, a miniature Venice, 
tious of international trade exploita- 


ambi- | 


tion, was one of the growing cities of | 
the thirteen colonies when the region | 
around Atlanta was a howling wilder- | 
| ness, unpenetrated by a Daniel Boone. | 
Augusta, a bustling cotton mart and | 
‘the outlet of a long distance cverland | 


had been incorporated 


for a 


century when the first settler’s cabin | 
reared its rude walls on the site of 


Atlanta.” 
The 


original Declaration of Inde- 


pendence had only two signers—John | 


Hancock, president of congress, and 


—_ ee ) 


a 


MA. 1181 


Carefully Selected 


61 Forsy th, N. W. 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


Odd Lot and Full Lot Orders 


Executed on Principal Exchanges and Financial Markets 


HELPFUL INVESTMENT SERVICES 


Sound, constructive policies, close inter ested co-operation in the handling and 
development of investment funds. Complete, dependable information on se- 
curities of every type can be secured without charge from our Financial Library 
and Investment Information and Advisory Staff. Visit our offices or write us 


for any desired information or quotations. 


Ask for lists of our carefully selected current offerings 
yielding from 4% to 6%. 
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Sacred Heart Church, Residence and Marist College 


In 1897, a parish was carved out of 
what was formerly part of the Immacu- 
late Conception Parish, and was estab- 
lished by Rt. Rev. Thomas A. Becker, 
Bishop of Savannah, as the Sacred Heart 
Parish. It is bounded on the south and 
west by Edgewood avenue extended to 
the Western Atlantic railroad going west, 
and the Georgia railroad going east, all 
territory to the north belonging to the 
Sacred Heart Parish, and all to the south 
belonging to the Immaculate Conception 
Parish, and the middle of Edgewood ave- 
— is to be considered as the dividing 
ine, 


This parish, when created, was put in 
charge of the Fathers of the Society of 
Mary and Reverend William Gibbons was 
the first priest in charge. He wag as- 
sisted by Reverened John Guinan, 


On July 14, 1897, the Marist Fathers 
under the title of Marist Fathers of Jef- 
ferson College, purchased for $12,000 the 
Hill property, at the junction of Ivy 
and Peachtree streets. The deed was 
made by the Gate City National Bank 
and was recorded in the Clerk’s office 
of Fulton Superior Court in Deed Book 
127, Page 19 


On September 6, 1897, the Marist So- 
ciety of Georgia was incorporated by Ful- 
ton Superior Court. The docket number 
of the case is 3601, and the proceedings 
are recorded on the Minutes, Book 798, 
Page 440. This property was transferred 
te this incorporation. 


In 1908, the parish took over this prop- 
erty, the title being put in the name of 
the Bishop of the Diocese of Savannah, 
who under the law is a corporation sole, 
and he has held title ever since. A sub- 
scription was taken up in 1897-98 to 
build a church and there were 74 sub- 
scriptions collected, aggregating $4,108.51 
The church was built at a cost of 
$28,000, which left an indebtedness of 
$17,149, 

The main altar was donated by R. D. 
Spalding, Louis Gholstin and Bishop 
Becker, and cost $1,750. The Blessed 
Virgin's altar was donated by Mrs. John 
Ryan, and cost $375. St. Joseph's altar 
was donated by Mrs. William Cox, and 
cost $375. Mrs. Horne made a liberal 
donation for furnishing the altar, and 
a number of other, lesser donations were 
made, 

The church was dedicated on May Il, 
1897, by Bishop Thomas A, Becker, of 
Savannah. The first organ was installed 
in 1898, and the present splendid organ 
was installed during the last years of 
Father Horton's administration. 


Ia September, 1898, Father Gibbons re- 
tired and Reverend John E. Gunn, 8. M., 
became pastor. He remained until Au- 
gust, 1911. when he was succeeded by 
Reverend George 8, Rapier, 5. M. 

Father Gunn was consecrated Bishop 
of the Diocese of Natchez, at the Sacred 
Heart Church on August 8, 1911. The 
consecration was made by Archbishop 
James H. Blenk, 8. M., of New Orleans, 
La., assisted by six or seven Bishops 
and a mitered abbot, this having been 
the most distinguished gathering that 
ever took place in the church, 

During the administration of Father 
Gunn and before his consecration as Bish- 
op, the Marist College was founded and 
its building erected and it has been serv- 
ing the public here ever since. The es- 
tablishing of this College was greatly en- 
couraged by Rt. Rev, Benjamin J, 
Keiley, Bishop of Savannah, who contin- 
ued its friend and supporter for the 
many years of his Episcopate. He was 
a great friend of Sacred Heart Church, 
and would have been tl@ @onsecrating 
Bishop but for his unfortunate loss of 
sight disabling him. The Marist Society 
alsq acquired land now constituting the 
cagious and the land on which the rec- 
t is situated, and the Parochial School 
on Courtland street and a large part of 
the ground on which the sisters’ resi- 
dence is situated on Baker street. All 
of this was acquired by the Marist So- 
ciety during Father Gunn's administra- 
tion of the Sacred Heart Parish. 


Mrs. Burns, of Pittsburgh, through her 
friendship for Father Gunn, made many 
splendid donations to the church, and to 
the erection of the college. The pres- 
ent beautiful stained glass windows are 
largely due to her contributions—the 
beautiful electrie lighting on each side 
of the altar, and many contributions to 
the comfort of the priest's house as it 
was then, and most substanial contribu- 
tions to the building of the college. 
Father Gunn's administration of this 
parish was one of the most brilliant 
pieces of work that has been done in 
any Catholic parish in the south for many 
years, and he developed the parish up 


to a high degree of spirituality and ef- 
ficiency, 


Rev. George 8, Rapier, 8. M., was 
pastor in charge from 1911 te 1914. 
During his administration the present 
rectory was built, in 1913, at a cost of 
$45,000, The parish donated one-half 
toward the cost of this rectory in order 
to have a home for the priests who were 
serving the parish and the Marist Society 
of Georgia contributed the other one- 
half in order to have a home for their 
priests in charge of Marist College. This 
Society raised its one-half of the money 
by selling to the parish the ground on 
which the Parochial School is now sit- 
uated, the deed having been taken to 
the Bishop of the Diocese of Savannah, 
and the rectory belongs to the Society, 
but will be used to accemmodate the 
priests serving the parish as long as the 
Marist Society is in charge. 


Reverend Peter McOscar, 8. M., was 
in charge from 1914 to 1920. While he 
was a great sufferer during most of the 
time, and submitted te a number of siir- 
gical operations, he had very fine organ- 
izing power, and brought the members 
of the parish together in a social way. 
He was a splendid businessman, and con- 
ducted a most successful administration, 
He extinguished the debt of the parish, 
and left it in fine condition. The Church 
was consecrated by the late Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Allen, of Mobile, Ala. The church 
has the distinction of being one of the 
few Consecrated Churches in the south, 


Reverend James A. Horton, 8. M., 
was in charge from 1920 to 1926. Under 
his administration the present splendid 
Parochial School was built in 1924. Fa- 
ther Horton and a committee of laymen, 
consisting of Jack J. Spalding, J. J. Hav- 
erty, J. Carroll Payne, John Morris Sr. 
and John E. Murphy, had entire charge 
of raising the funds and building the 
school. It has all the grammar grades, 
high school, and commercial school de- 
partment, and cost around $120,000. Its 
present enrollment is 390 pupils. This 
Parochial School was founded in October, 
1909,.\under the administration of Father 
Gunn,\and the sisters of the St. Joseph 
were placed in charge, and have remained 
since./ The first year it had only four 
grades, and 90 pupils, who came from 
55 families. 


vA 

‘The present school is without a su- 
perior in the State of Georgia. It is fire- 
proof, modern and up-to-date in all re- 
spects. 


During Father Horton's administration, 
the present home of the sisters on Baker 
street was constructed ‘n 1925 and 1926, 
at a cost of $63,000, including the land. 
One of the lots was bought. from the 
Marist Society of Georgia and this build. 
ing, one of the most complete homes for 
sisters in the state, was just completed 
and the sisters installed before Father 
Horton retired. Father Horton and a 
committee composed of J. J. Haverty, 
Hughes Spalding, Robert Otis, John Mor- 
ris Jr. and R. A. Magill, handled the 
building of this sister's home. 


Reverend Michael A. Cotter, 8S. M., 
became pastor in the fall of 1926. He 
had been assistant pastor here under 
Father McOscar. He is- well known, 
and, like all the other pastors who have 
served this church, very greatly beloved. 


There have been six vocations to PrieSt- 
hood amongst the boys who were mem- 
bers of the Sacred Heart parish, up te 
the present time, to-wit: Rev. E. P. 
McGrath, 8. M.: Rev. Joseph Sullivan, 
S. M.: Rev. H. T. Hayes, 8. M.; Rev. 
Marion Perry. 8. M.: Rev. William Han- 
lon, 8. M.. all laboring in this country, 
and Reverend Joseph Deihl, S. M., in 
the Foreign Missions, at Samoa. 


Father Farmer, 8. J., who is now in 
China. and who was a convert to the 
church, was a member of this parish up 
to the time he went to study for the 
priesthood, 

When the war began, there were about 
500 boys who had attended Marist Col- 
lege who were available for service. 
During Father Gunn's administration, 
and soon after the school started, he in- 
stalled military training as part of the 
curriculum, and the Marist Cadets have 
been famous ever since. About 75 per 
cent of these boys available saw serv- 
ice in the great war. A large per cent 
of the others were disqualified because 
of physical conditions, or conditions at 
their homes preventing them from enlist- 
ing. Over 45 per cent of those accepted 
for service were commissioned as offi- 
cers and over 70 per cent received grades 
higher than private. 

Eight lost their lives in the service, 
to-wit: Second Lieutenant Lyons Joel, 


Second Lieutenant H. M. Atkinson; Sec. 
ond Lieutenant Robert Wallace; First 
Lieutenant Charles Allen; First Lieuten- 
ant Henry Brown; First Lieutenant Ver- 
non G. Stallings; Sergeant Melvin Tins- 
ley, and Sergeant William Scoggins, 


When the Sacred Heart Parish was 
created in 1897, the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese owned a large lot on the northeast 
side of Marietta street and the south- 
west side of Alexander street, upon 
which there was an old dilapidated resi- 
dence and a small wooden church. Serv. 
ices were held in this church while the 
new church was being erected at the 
junction of Ivy and Peachtree streets, 


The number of Catholics living in the 
territory of the Sacred Heart Parish as 
just created, was then quite small, about 
340 in ‘all, and very scattered. A few 
men lived around the church on Marietta 
street, and a few out Peachtres street, 
and a few over on the Boulevard, and 
an occasional straggling. resident else- 
where, - 


All of these have been consolidated and 
large growth has taken place in the par- 
ish until now the Sacred Heart Parish 
has one of the finest congregations in 
the state, more than 2,500 members; 
all the pews in the church are rented, 
and there is quite a waiting list. 


There is a Sunday school mass and 
list of clagses instructed each Sunday 
morning in the basement of the church. 
These Sunday school classes. while open 
to all of the Catholic faith, are more 
especially for those who do not enjoy 
the privilege of attending the Parochial 
School, where the religious instruction is 
a part of the curriculum. The number 
of children has grown to be so large 
that after mass in the basement, the 
recent practice is to adjourn over into 
the classrooms of Marist College, where 
the Catechism classes are conducted, 


The campus of the Marist College 
which adjoins the church property, is 
splendidly developed and a great many 
athletic contests, as well as the drilling 
of the cadets at the college, take place 
on this campus. The Parochial School 
also has the benefit of looking out over 
the campus, which insures splendid light- 
ing and ventilation. 

The lot on Marietta street. was sold 
and the proceeds applied in paying for 
the new church on Ivy and Peachtree 
streets. 

Many of the fine old Catholics who 
were members when this parish was cre- 
ated, and contributed so generously in 
money and services, in its development, 
are now gone. Dr. R. D. Spalding, Mrs. 
Ridley, Mrs. Cox, Mrs, Hill, Louis Ghol- 
stin. Mrs. Cotting, L. DeGive, Mrs. John 
Ryan, Major McCaslin, James Lynch, 
Father Colbert, Mr. Donovan, Mr. Rior- 
dan, Mrs. McDonald, Walter Porter, John 
Lynch, Peter Lynch, P. J. Moran, Sam 
McGarry, and a number of others of the 
original subscribers are no longer with 
us. but their good example and good 
deeds remain, and their memory is a 
precious legacy. 

Father Michael Cotter, 8. M., served 
as pastor of the Sacred Heart Church 
from 1926 to 1932. During his adminis- 
tration the two frame housés and prop- 
erty to the west of the Parochial School 
were purchased for the sum of $12,000, 
for the purpose of expanding the campus, 
of the Parochial School. 

The Marist College enjoyed one of its 
most successful periods during this time 
under the direction of Father P. H. Dag- 
neau whose long experience in Al! Hal- 
lows of Salt Lake City. and Jefferson 
College of Louisiana, fitted him for the 
education of the boys of the parish. 

In August, 1932. Father Dagneau was 
appointed president and superior of the 
Marist Fathers of Atlanta, te succeed 
Father Cotter, who was transferred to 
Algiers, La. 

Father Edward McGrath, was placed 
in charge of the church, with Father 
McOscar and Father M. Larkin as 4as- 
sistants. 

In August of 1935, Rev. James T. 
Reilly was appointed pastor and presi- 
dent of Marist College. In the parish 
he has as assistants, Fathers Me- 
Grath and Emmerth. Father Hanlon 
serves as principal of Marist College. 

Several prominent members of the par- 
ish passed away during the past year, 
among others, Mrs. J. J. Lynch and Mr, 
J. Carroll Payne. 

The Young People’s Club, called the 
Blessed Chanel Club, has made wonder- 
ful progress during the year, and most 
of the younger men and women are now 
members. 


J. A. BOZE, Pres. 


MACE MARK 


TOYS 


ALL POPULAR BRANDS 


OF WHEEL GOODS INCLUDING 


-madetr 
ALL KINDS FLOOR COVERING 


SIMPLEX RADIOS 


We have assembled here in Atlanta everything a merchant 
might need for a profitable Holiday business and are the only 


“ONE STOP SHOPPING STATION” 
on Holiday merchandise in the Southeast. 


COWAN-BOZE COMPANY, INC. 


[HATS OFF TO ATLANTA 


and to that indomitable spirit of its citizenry 
that has made our city in one hundred years 
the leading city of the south. 


IN THE PAST QUARTER CENTURY 


‘of experience, serving the wheel goods trade in the 
Southeast, I have never before had the pleasure of 
offering to the merchants of the Southeast as complete showroom as we 
have at the present time. 


BICYCLES 
VELOCIPEDES 
SKATES 


You Are Cordially 
Invited To Visit 


Our Showrooms 


Aug. 10th to 15th 


During 
Fall Style and 
Market Week 


INCORPORATED 


DISTRIBUTORS, JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSERS 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


224-26 NELSON ST., S. W. PHONE WALNUT 8640 


CONGRATULATIONS ATLANTA 


ON THIS THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


J. W. PATTERSON COMMISSION 


COMPANY 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


Oldest and Largest Livestock Commission 


Firm in the South 


ATLANTA, GA. 


HORSES --- MULES ---CATTLE AND HOGS 


Serving the Southern States for over thirty years, 
equally and impartially interested in buyer and 


seller. 


AUCTIONS EVERY MONDAY, TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY 


A PERSONNEL CONSISTING OF EXPERIENCED LIVE STOCK MEN 


J. W. Patterson, Sr. 
. W. Patterson, Jr, 
Asa J. Patterson 


OUR EXPERIENCED OFFICE PERSONNEL 


D. L. Jaillette 
G. N. Nash 
W. A. Lummus 


T. R. Fuller 


J. A. Benton 
Sam Sawyer 
J. C. Patterson 


Col. F. M. Holtsinger, Auctioneer 


Mrs. M. K. Gershon 
(MISS KLEIN) - 
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FAMOUS WRITERS 
HARRIS, STANTON, 


GRADY, BIG THREE 
IN LITERARY FAME 


Glory of Atlanta Shone 
Bright Through World 
Acclaim Which Greeted 
Work of Brilliant Trio. 


The OGonstitution has been a pow- 
erful factor in the development of At- 


lanta. 

Since 1868, copies of Atlanta’s only 
morning newspaper have come daily 
to thousands of homes, serving as & 
trustworthy diary for the community, 
bringing interpretations of political 

battle fronts, heralding future events, 
urging progress and giving readers 
bright stories and entertaining fea- 
tures, as well as fulfilling the primary 
duty of every newspaper—to dissemi- 
nate news. 

It was founded at a time when 
citizens needed a newspaper to act 
as one voice in their fight to regain 
the right of rule in Georgia. For 
years The Constitution has been true 
to ite birthright. It has been a me- 
dium of democratic ‘convictions and 
protests. 

A Southern Ipstitution.. —_ 

Ite courageous action in_ politics, 
however, has a counterpart in every 
field which influences Atlanta and its 
citizens. It has waged crusades, cam- 
paigned for worthy charities and stood 
as a leader and a prophet in the 
front lines of every movement to im- 
prove the cultural, commercial, finan- 
cial and industrial institutions of the 


city. 

The influence a newspaper has for 
good or bad lies mainly in the hands 
of its writers and editors and by these 
men the reputation of a newspaper 
generally is made. Three newspaper 
men who stand high among American 
men of letters achieved fame while 
working in the editorial rooms of this 
newspaper. They gave freely of their 


genius to both The Constitution and | 


Atlanta. 
: HENRY WOODFIN GRADY. | 
It was when he found himself a fix- 
ture with The Constitution that Hen-| 
ry Woodfin Grady got his first in-) 
spirations of mental freedom. 
Grady was possessed of a genius 
for the best order of journalistic pub- 
licity. What contributions heredity 
made to his instinct for public news 
and to his passion for using the = 
er of the press for material and cul- 
tural progress we do not know. i 
There was no confession on is 
part of any such inheritance and there 
exists no romance or record of aay 
ancestral endowment of the kind. er 
where and how he was instigated 0 
project his mind into the metier - “os 
quiring and reporting the facts 5 Poe : 
rent human evolution is not Dette 
known than that, as a young ety 0 
he found it cultural to observe 
everchanging evolution and to gra md 
the urge to comment upon its —. 
dents with the license of youth Ft 
the provoking forwardness of a Ir 


lance. r years he paid ten- 
to the chiv- 

r fa- 

of 


Regan 

Grady vipgnet” his 

lain and perip 
pou a ‘the regular legs and hoofs type. 
In a small hill town with a static 
population, varied only by the oe 
garious visitations of the commercia 
“drummer,” the occasional politician. 
the lawyers who came to court terms, 
and the farmers, white and black, = 
came in to mess up the week-en 3, 
a reporter's lot was not a highly en- 
viable one. But Grady was another 
kind of reporter. He had a nose for 
news, a faculty for human contacts, 
a disarming humor and a natural art 
of drawing the other fellow ovt. He 
evaluated common human curiosity 
accurately and that, to print personal 
things and performances that legiti- 
mately appealed to that curiosity 1s 
“news.” And in all his after and lars- 
er newspaper career he never forgot 

t fact. 
The community in which he worked 
soon came to realize that Grady was 
keeping diary on it and to enjoy the 
snappy style in which he reported its 
personnel and public performances. 
There was an unction and kindliness 
in the reporting by Grady that made- 
him a popular public figure. | 

The Constitution took note of 
Grady’s work and began to eall upon | 
him for special reports of events of 
more than local interest, and they in 
turn attracted attention of news edi- 
tors of metropolitan journals such as 
the New York Herald and the Chicago 
Times. They enlisted Grady, from 
‘ime to time, to cover notable or sen- 
«ational occurrences in the south. 
These assignments he executed with 
stimulated enthusiasm and striking 
brilliancy. ; 

About then the Atlanta Herald daily 
was conceived by Alex St. Clair 
Abrams, and he invited Grady and 
(olonel Robert A. Alston into associa- 
tion with the enterprise. Grady did 
the epecial features of the paper, 
which had a meteoric career and even- 
tually succumbed under the heavy com- 
petition of The Constitution and an 
incurable case of financial inanition. 

Joined Constitution. 

Captain Evan P. Howell. then prin- 
cipal owner and managing editor of 
The Constitution, brought Grady upon 
the staff. strong sympathy and 
affection between these two able men 
permitted Grady to spread his ma- 
tured editorial wings to their fullest 
extent and he began then that career 
of educative and patriotic propaganda. 
work that carried his fame through- 
out the nation. 

Grady set out boldly to change the 
psychology of the south—to transpose 
the keynote of popular sentiment from 
pessimism to a potential optimism— 
and by dint of fact-finding, vivid pic 
turiging and convincing arguments he 
won an immense following ard cap- 
tured the imagination and admiration 
of the forward-moving spirits of the 
country 

Having the gift and graces of a 
magnetic orator he was called to Tex- 
as, and New York, and Boston, to il- 
luminate historic occasions by speeches 
that became famous for their wisdom 
and patriotism. He had a rich rhet- 
or:c and his most important orations 
were studded like a high priest’s ephod 
with gems of pure pathos and scinrl- 
lant humor. His speech to the New 
England Society on the new south is 
one of the enduring classics of Eng- 
lish speech. 

It was in the hour almost of his 
famous victory over northern misjudg- 
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JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


ment of the south and prejudice 
against its just sentiments that Grady 
was stricken by his fatal illness. And 
when he died, “loving a nation into | 


peace,” that nation wept in a great, 
grief over the bier of one of SSS sissssmnsnnnnnn 


HENRY W. 


Three of State’s Greatest Men of Letters Aided The Constitution in Its Contribution to City’s Development 


printed daily in The Constitution, was 
called to Europe on special service 
for the national government. Captain 
Howell deplored the suspension of 
those widely quoted skits, always cred- 
ited to The Constitution, and wanted 
a substitute for them. He implored 
Harris to fill the threatened vacuum. 
“Joe” insisted that he could not du- 
plicate the kind of stuff “Old Si’ had 


' <i ; been fabricating, but agreed under- 
reer in 1876 brought Joel Chandler | take cathe. face of aheak hen sto- 
‘ae eta. £m — tO! ries to be reputed to an old planta- 
ace unity ‘rom the| tion “daddy” with the sobriquet of 
os urge. An _ urgent invitation by) “Uncle Remus.” 

as’ peek af amen on? revi The publication of the “Uncle Re- 
Savannah Morning N d bec mus” tales, quaintly told to “the lit- 
a member of the editorial oat ae tle boy” caught on with instant favor 
The Constitution. and were reprinted in the most emi- 


His first billet was to feature er eens See eee 


Georgia affairs and personalities. H It was not long until the elect 
had a wide familiarity with current magense scttors. Begges Flares ee 


state topics and tempers, gained as |™°Te elaborate versions and book pub- 


State editor of the Savannah News. | lishers became importunate for collec- 
His comments upon them in The Con. | tions of “Uncle Remus” tales for chil- 
stitution rapidly increased the popn- dren’s Christmas books. And so the 
larity and influence of the paper all | Yosue of the Harris output grew un- 
over the commonwealth. There ae til the critics and public of two hemi- 
playful wit and shrewd pungency in spheres ae ee ee 
his paragraphs and many of them ob- | ™US folklore was entitled to rank as 
tained currency in the press of the |® @°¥ order of Hiterature 
nation. | Thus through the editorial room and 
_ When Colonel Nat Finch sold hig | Pages of The Constitution a fixed star 
interest in the paper and retired, Har-|2Ppeared in the firmament of world 
ris was made chief editorial writer | letters and Harris became the origi- 
and easily broadened his vision to| ator of a classic form and the master 
cover the national and world fields, | Of it whose art has not yet—perhaps 
In this more impressive work he con- | ever will be—over-reached. 
solidated and concentrated hig ver- 
satile philosophies. They became more 
— cs his comments upon current 
ite at home and abroad became in- ivi 
“iy mi and distinguished. The | only a pee cade ub ane ee 
habit of quoting. the editorial views |Tictel Teer eo BEZADE an 
of The Constitution as authoritative | Tentif; sant due cea 
expressions of southern sentiment. « |porary only with their epoch 

PO sage for Negro Dialect. B But out of the flocks there have, 

ough known to have a private | in our time, soared two lyricists whose 

and paragraphic penchant for cast- | notes have become radioactive in the 
ing his comments into negro dialect, atmosphere of Anglo-Saxon literature 
with which he had an intriguing | and sentiment Those twin sweet- 
familiarity from his childhood in a signers are Frank Libb Stanton and 
middle Georgia plantation environ- James Whitcomb Riley.” 
ment, no one suspected—not even They are the two pre-eminent poets 
himself—that within the convolutions | of the soil and the soul of America. 
of his unique brain lay the materials |They sang in tune with nature and 
and artful power for the creation of | in accents of the primitive and endur- 
a distinctly new department in the |ing emotions of the human heart 
literature of the world. 'They keyed upon that one red uni- 

The discovery and development of | versal chord of love that threads the 
negro folklore as a classic literature! race of man and binds it to. the 
were as incidental as many other dis-| Fatherhood of God. 
coveries that have revolutionized the “Born to Sing.” 
arts and sciences of mankind—those When Frank Stanton came to The 
of Gallileo, Newton, Harvey, Asa/ Constitution from the fringes of local 
Gray, Edison, Marconi and _ the journalism he settled into an evyrie 
Wright brothers. ‘centered for an eagle’s flights. But 

In 1878 the writer, who had ac-|his was not an epic eye and his yearn- 
quired a newspaper celebrity as “Old ing was not for a sun-flooded empy- 
Si’ with negro dialect comments upon | rean. His vision and passion were for 
current topics and human vagaries,'the folks and the feelings of life as 


brighest, bravest, most charitable ex- 
emplars of noble Americanism. 

7rady has now been long dead of 
body, but his high-riding spirit of pa-| 
triotism and progress survives in The 
Constitution which he helped so sig- 
nally into power and national pres- 
tige. 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


An epidemic of yellow fever in Sa- 


FRANK LIBBY STANTON. 
America, even yet young in the arts 


been | 
| plentiful, casual and mostly contem- | 


‘in the city during the “Forward At- 


we live it in the home and on the 
daily levels of common experiences. 
Like the native mavis of our thickets 
and hedges Frank Stanton was “born 
to sing.” He could not hinder himself 
from doing it. 

The Stanton lyrics always first 
printed in his “Just From Georgia” 
column on the editorial page of The 
Constitution obtained both national 
and international favor. Men and 
women of our tongue in all the na- 
tions of the globe subscribed annual- 
ly to The Constitution solely to make 
sure of the Stanton songs. And when 
the book publishers began to issue an- 
nual volumes of them they reached 
sympathetic souls in all the ends of 
the earth. 

It was a signet of incontestable 
genius that a song such as “Mighty 
Lak a Rose,” sung to his baby son, 
has become the lullaby of mothers 
throughout the English - speaking 
world, and even when sung by a 
prima donna from the concert stage 
of the greatest city will evoke cheers 
and tears. 

But why seek to eulogize Stanton? 
His fame is fixed in the hearts of a 
world that loves the intimate melodies 
of the spiritual affections. 


BUSINESS STRIDES 
RECORDED IN ’25-'29 


Forward Atlanta Movement 


Brought 680 Companies, 
Pay Roll Gains. 


_Nearly 680 companies, employing 
17,000 persons, with pay rolls amount- 
ing to $30,000,000, established offices 


lanta Movement” of 1925 to 1929. 

In October, 1925, W. R. C. Smith, 
then president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, presented to the directors 
of that organization a plan for a na- 
tional advertising campaign. 

Members of the campaign commis- 
sion were Ivan Allen, chairman; 
Frank Adair, Philip H. Alston, 
Charles D. Atkinson, Benjamin S&S, 
Barker, L. H. Beall, Milton Bell, 
William Candler, Miton Dargan Jr., 
Jackson P. Dick, Henderson Hallman, 
George M. Hope, Clark Howell Jr., 
Harry H. Johnson, Dr. Herbert Ken- 
nedy, Roy LeCraw, N. Baxter Mad- 
dox, George Marchmont, Louis P. 
Marquardt, Virlyn Moore, L. T. Y 
Nash, Frank H. Neely, A. J. Orme 
J. K. Orr, J. K. Ottley, Emmett 
Quinn, Ronald Ransom. James I.. 
Wells, George W. West, Russell 
Whitman, J. H. Woody, H. Lane 
Young and Mr. Smith. 
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15 Years Grow 


and Serving Atlanta Institutions 


Only reliable advertising distributed. 
All business investigated before ac- 


Patronized by the best of Atlanta 


firms as well as National Advertisers. 
ceptance. 


Reliability of service is our policy and all men are 
uniformed for purposes of identification. 


SAMPLES 
CARDS 


CRUMBLEY DISTRIBUTING SERVICE 


Competent - Careful - Reliable 


CIRCULARS 
CATALOGS 


BOOKLETS 
LETTERS 


121 Edgewood Ave., S. E. 


i 


FOLDERS 
ETC. 


Phone WA. 2480 
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25 Expelled. 


scholar in his class so they could run | month. 
family from Victoria to Egbert, King 
of Kent. 

Just as long as the class showed | the scene and expelled 25 of our n 


distance. It could be said to the 
(This is a story of students and|walk the chalk line and if you did |ly in mathematics. 
class of 1883 two members of which | Grades were numbered from eight | other schools, and they were a fine 
ber of the ciass.) | developed aptitude, you were push-|en us out. He played no favorites at 
Curator, Atlanta Historical Society. | As I remember, by first teacher was | °U‘Standing; while none have devel- 
Wood (afterward | figuring in criminal court, local 
Isham, principal. Under his tutelage | 
er and Crew, and what they lacked : | 
ed and they were thoroughly drilled 
and other extras we have found neces- 
that they had studied their lessons he! ber, and it had a good effect. 


GRADY. FRANK L. STANTON. 
e. § b WwW e,2e x’ 3 ye . would get purple in the face and his 
Readin’ an ritin an’ ’Rithmetic inn. 
| eternal credit of Mr. Isham that all 
| who ever attended his classes were 
teachers in Atlanta schools in the | not it was just too bad; for you were} In September, 1880, we arrived at 
70s and early ’80s, particularly of | corrected in a manner you would re-| Boys’ High school radiant with youth, 
| ? ; |to first and, ordinarily, you were pro-/|lot of students. Of cour l 
ir p | 3 é nts. se, now ant 
an for president of the United | noted yearly. But as the city was|then one of our feet would slip, but 
— | ed up in the middle of the term, or/all, and if he knew you needed lam- 
By C. J. Sheehan, otherwise skipped a grade. | basting, you got it good and plenty. 
A lot of water has run under the | Miss Fannie Johnson, then Miss Cow. | °P@4 imto millionaires—still they are 
bridge since first I entered old Crew | egies good citizens, and I have never 
Atlanta was then a small town of! Mrs. John Isham), Miss Heath. Miss | °F . 
some 30,000 and boasted of poet ’ John | OF foreign. 
i 
|you always got what was-coming to 
numerically they admitted in quality. | you. 1 
in reading, writing and arithmetic. 
We know nothing of later-day frills — 
sary to keep abreast of the times. 
In those days you were taught to| 


—_—_— 


| fully retired im good order. Very 


promptly the next morning they reap- 
peared and, assured that they had re- 
ceived a curtain lecture or something 
from their father’, were received again 
in good fellowship. 

One day in the second grade every- 
thing got very still and our teacher 
went to his desk to sit down, but he 
did not get all of the way as a bent 
pin was in the chair and he must 
have felt it, for Will Black giggled 
and Mr. Bass was right on him with 
a hickory. Strange to say, half a 
dozen admitted they saw the boy who 
placed it, but none told who he was 
and to this day it has been a mys- 
tery. Just like the pound of red pep- 
per which one of the boys accidentally 
kicked and it went all over the room. 

Request Granted. 

Another time in the first grade, 
Will Wilson got a sound trouncing 
about something and was sore about 
it. The next morning after roll call 
Jim English got up, cleared his throat, 
tightened his coat collar, and dramat- 
ically said: 

“Mr. Bass, you gave Wilson a 
whipping yesterday and it was my 
fault and I ask that you punish me.” 

For once in his life he was stumped, 
but after recovering he said, “Jim, it 
was very commendable in you and lL 
admire your spirit, but never let it 
be said that a boy asked me to thrash 
him and I refused. Come up here, 
Jim.” Believe me, he got a good 
one. 

Of course little incidents of like 
nature were happening nearly every 
day and practically every member of 
the class got his one time or another, 
it was part of the day’s work. 

Graduates of 1883. 

Following is a list of graduates for 


W. H. Black, Frank Block, W. V. 
Brooks, J. W. Crusselle, J. W. Enz- 
lish, Paul H, Evans, J. W. fain, 
George W. Fickett, John L. Gatine, 
J. M. Hall, A. H. Holeomb, Maurice 
Hirsch. Eli Hulsey. Carl Hubner, L. 
L. Knight, C. L. Leyden, A. Meyer, 
Angus Orr, R. W. Rosser, C. J. Shee- 
han, Louis Thibadeau, W. D. Upshaw 
and W. H. Wilson. 

Of this remarkable number two 
have run for President of the United 
States, and, while not elected, mil- 


teacher I ever saw, and he had every|and was out of commission about a 
| The services of Miss Bertha| the cornerstone of Christian senti- 

the genealogy of the royal English | Leiberman were conscripted, and we| ment deep in the earnest and throb- 

'had a wonderful time for a day, but | | ; 

| next morning Major Slaton arrived on | itself generously to this work and sol- 

um-|emnly pledged itself to the mainten- 

I'he | ance of those principles on which this 


would laugh, but when otherwise, he expelled very solemnly and thought- work was founded. 


lions of good Americans in every 
state in the Union voted for them. 
|W. D. Upshaw ran on a prohibition 
platform and Austin Holcomb on s80- 
| Cialistic-labor. 
| The public school system of: this 
‘country is the bulwark of our civiliza- 
'tion, the guarantor of progress and 
'the capstone of American liberty. An 
ignorant country is a poverty-stricken 
| country and a poverty-sticken country 
|is a criminal country. Statistics show 
'it is cheaper to develop a good citizen 
| than to create a convict. An enight- 
ened country is the very fortification 
(on which is founded free thought and 
'free speech. Well may the city of 
Atlanta proudly proclaim to the 
|world: “These are my children.” 


: 


'Y. M. C. A. ESTABLISHED 
| IS ATLANTA IN 1873 


The Y. M. C. A. was organized here 
in 1873. When a building was con- 
structed in 1885 at Auburn avenue 
and Pryor street, Henry W. Grady, 


Shortly after arriving at the thresh-| famous editor, orator and champion 
He was the best arithmetic/| old of Boys’ High, Mr. Bass got sick | of the south, said: 


“We do more here today than lay 


bing heart of a great city, that gave 


— — “A ns ——s — 


thundering voice could be heard quite 
a 
In Atlanta of Half Century Ago 
| benefited by his master mind, especial- 
the famous Boys’ High graduating | member. ‘and quickly fraternized with boys of 
United States. It is told by a mem- | stowing by leaps and bounds and you | Professor Bass would quickly straight- 
President, Pioneer School Boys, and| Early Day Teachers. | The class of ’83 has always been 
ard, Miss Hillyer, Miss Mollie Ruth- : , 
Street school in September, 1873.) erford. Miss pe rood (afterward | Heard of. any being in the breadline 
Mattie Andrews and Profes: J 
grammar schools, Ivy, Marietta, Walk- AE hope emg ttc d 
All of the children in town attend- | 
such as kindergarten, music, footbal]} 


Sixty-one Years of Service 


To Home-Makers 


Sixty-one years of making dream homes come 
true... of helping thousands of people acquire 
the good furniture they wanted ... of creating 
comfortable surroundings for home-lovers. 


The late Mr. A. G. Rhodes, founder of the 
Rhodes stores, was the Originator of The In- 
stallment Plan of Selling Furnitare. The first 
Rhodes store was established in 1875. Since 
that time, the Rhodes convenient payment 
plan has enabled thousands of people in mod- 
erate circumstances to become the owners of 
furnishings which a cash plan would have pro- 


hibited. 


With sixty-one years of steady growth behind 
them, A. G. Rhodes and Son continue their 
policy of looking forward ... expanding and 
prospering with the City of Atlanta. 


A. G. Rhodes and Son congratulate Atlanta 
on a hundred years of progress ... and on a 
fature that promises triumphs even more 


glorious. 
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hy Sweeny, Ellen Rhodes and 


High Museum Gift Culminated 
Years of Growing Interest in Art 


First Organized Effort To Promote Civic Love of Art in 
1903 Was Followed by Long Period of Struggle by 
Small Groups of Enthusiasts. 


By WILBUR:G. KURTZ. 

Sixty-six years after the beginning 
of the little Terminus settlement, 
which later became the present city 
of Atlanta, the initial step was taken 
in the first organized effort to pro- 
note a civic interest in art. During 
the intervening three-score years, At- 


lanta had had her share of local and 
itinercnt painters who confined their 
talents largely to portrait painting. 


A predilection for portrait painting, | 


like our manners and customs, were 


imported from England, and for the | 


first 200 years of our colonial and na- 
tional periods, we had little else to do 


with any other form of the graphic | 


arts. 


Atlanta’s old city“firectories carry 


advertisements of so-@alled artists who | 


promised satisfactory likenesses in oil, 
water colors or crayon. These gentry 
occupied downtown studios—one flight 
up, and their work survives to 
present day on the walls of the capitol, 
the city hall, banks, clubs and private 
residences. The quality of the work is 
no better nor no worse than that in 
the average American city of. the nine- 
teenth century. 
Art School Formed. 

In 1903 several public spirited ladies 
of the city, meeting informally, dis- 
eussed ways and means of establishing 
an art school—being urged thereto by 
their own liking for drawing an 
painting and an urgent demand from 
a like-minded younger generation. 

One school was organized, the 
founders bein Mrs. Isaac 8S. Boyd, 
\irs, Tsabel] Newman Howard and 
Mins. Samuel Nesbitt Evins. A room 
in Mr. Leary’s home on Peachtree 
etreet, was rented, a teacher engaged 
and a few pupils were registered. Dur- 
ing the next year, these ladies met at 
the home of Mrs. Evins, on Four- 
teenth street, and organized the At- 
lanta Art Association. Samuel N. 
Evine wae instructed to draw up a 
charter which was filed November 17, 
1904. The state granted the same in 
June, 1905. 

Besides Mrs. Isaac 8. Boyd, who 
was elected president, the charter 
membetship consisted of Mrs. Haral- 
son Bleckley, Mrs. Edward T. Brown, 
Mrs. Frank E. Calloway, Mrs. 
Thornton Marye, Mrs. Roby Robin- 
son, Mrs. Isabel Newman Howard, 
Mrs. Walter A. Taylor and Mrs. Sam- 
iel Nesbit Evins. 

300 Members. 

Following then a membership drive. 
The telephone directory was consulted. 
Names of those likely to be interested 
were marked and each member given 
a list of phone numbers. The net re- 
sult was a membership of 300! 

With this impetus, a larger art 
school was organized. The services of 
Harry Haviland Osgood, an instructor 
at the Chicago Art Institute, were en- 
vaged. At this time the school was 
housed in an old building where the 
Winecoff hotel is now located. On 
‘September 25, 1906, the association 
gave a reception to Mr. and Mrs. Os- 
good at the school. aah 

Later on, quarters were occupied in 
the old Alfriend building, on Peach- 
‘tree, opposite Luckie street. The writ- 
er recalls a visit paid to the school 
in January, 1909, in company with 
Don Marquis, then on the staff of the 
Uncle Remus magazine. Mr. Marquis 


was one of Osgood’s pupils, but evi- | 


dently preferred the author's pen to 
the draughtsman’s pencil, for he short- 
ly after departed for New York and 
subsequent fame as a writer; his play, 
“The Old Soak,” was a theatrical hit 


the | 


j 
With the Lucius Perry Hills’ 


i 
i 
| 
| 


d iof paramount consideration. Experts 


i unexpec 


,of the great arid period that followed 
the World War. 
School Closed, 


After about three years the school 
closed, due to financial difficulties, but 
this did not put a period to associa- 
|tion activities. They brought to the 
city outside exhibits by nationally 
known artists and when they could no 
longer show them at the school they 
hung them in elubrooms and vacant 
| stores, 


Thus matters continued until about 
j}the year 1916, when the association 
was named recipient of a bequest from 
Lucius Perry Hills, in the amount of 
—$10.000, as a nucleus for a building 
fund or for any furtherance of asso- 
‘ciation purposes. Mr. Hills was a lov- 
-er of the arts, having given much at- 
‘tention to literature and painting as 
an avocation. 

| About the same time, annual ex- 
\hibits by local artists were enhanced 
in interest by the award of a $50 
gold piece by Mrs. Samuel M. Inman, 
which prize continued to be a feature 
as long as the exhibits were held. 
Other prizes were announced and 
these yearly awards proved highly 
‘stimulating to local aspirants. 

Art Museum Sought. “h 
quest came the hope that additional 
‘funds would be available for an art 
museum; indeed this objective became 


were consulted, plans of a building 
were drawn and sites were discussed. 


‘City council, when appealed to, set 


aside a tract in Piedmont park, but 
had to withdraw the offer because of 
opposition from other and varied in- 


'terests. This was in 1924. 


That same year, an added impetus 
was forthcoming—an exhibit of a su- 
perb coliection of paintings and sculp- 
ture from the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries of New York at the Biltmore 
hotel. This exhibit was arranged by 
J. J. Haverty and the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Nothing like this dis- 
play had ever been seen in Atlanta 


ibefore. A number of prominent paint- 
ers and sculptors came with the ex- 


hibit and their lectures were attended 


iby enthusiastic audiences. A similar 


‘exhibit was held at the Biltmore in 
Unexpected Reward. 

As a result of this awakening in art 
circles the art association reapéd an 
ted reward for its persever- 
ance, Mrs. Joseph Madison High an- 


‘nounced early in 1926 that she desired 


to present the city of Atlanta her for- 
mer home at 1262 Peachtree street, 
N. E., for an art museum. In order to 
make this gift, Mrs. High had to re- 
‘purchase the property from the owner 
to whom she had previously sold it. 
Her first offer was in the form of a 
‘bequest, but she later changed this— 
‘after rewurchasing—to an outright 
deed of gift, naming all of the citizens 
‘of Atlanta as the recipients, and des- 
ignating the Atlanta Art? Association 
‘as the administrator of the gift. 

| On the Sth day of May. 1926, at 
'a meeting in the directors’ room of 


" 


‘the Fulton National Bank the formal | 


‘offer of the property to the associa- 
| tion and to the city was made and ac- 
cepted, and the High Museum of Art 
became a welcome addition to the pub- 
lie institutions of Atlanta. 

| Opened in 1926: 


|formally -opened, the event 
'marked by a third Atlanta exhibit of 
‘the Grand Central Art Galleries. 


| 


|HOWELL’S BATTERY 


CONFEDERATE ACE 


Emplacement Commanded 
by Noted Atlantan Was 


Main Defense Factor. 

Howell's battery was the strong 
point of the Confederate line, which 
extended to the west a mile beyond 
Howell Mill road, in the terrible days 
when Atlantans could hear the ap- 
proaching march of General Sherman’s 
army. 

This emplacement was commanded 
by Captain Evan P. Howell and was 
situated on Deeriand, where Jack J. 
Spalding’s home is today. 

The Confederate army, overlooking 
the valley of Peachtree creek, was 
heavily entrenched because southern 
troops here expected Sherman's army 
to cross the river fram Marietta at 
any minute. 

On July 18, 1864, Thomas’ divi- 
sion of the federal] army moved to- 
ward the city and was attacked by 
the Confedreate forces in the Peach- 
tree creek bottoms About 8,000 men 
on each side were killed and wounded, 
the battle ending in a draw. 

Four days later—on July 22—came 
the decisive Battle of Atlanta, in 
which 23,000 soldiers were killed or 
wounded. Sherman cut off all com- 
munications with Atlanta. Southern 
troops soon departed. The federal gen- 
eral then gave AUantans a period in 
which to leave. In September his 
army moved in and burned the city. 


ciation in 1926-1927, a few generous 
citizens of Atlanta and elsewhere, 
made subscriptions toward a perma- 
nent endowment fund in the amount of 
$74,000, this fund at the present time 
being in trust, the income only to be 
used for additions to the museum col- 
lection and operating expenses. 

One thousand, one hundred citizens 
of Atlanta have been on the books as 
paid members. 

Present Art School. 

In 1927 an art school with compe- 
tent instructors was organized and has 
been in operation since. 

In 1927 an addition to the museum 
was built—a large sky-lit gallery. In 
January, 1928, J. R. McKinney was 
appointed director of the museum and 
school. He continued as such until 
May, 1929, when he was succeeded by 
Lewis Palmer Skidmore, the present 
incumbent. 

To name those who have forwarded 
the fortunes of the Atlanta Art As- 
sociation would be to name its active 
membership of which space does not 
permit. It is proper, however, to cite 


' the names of a few members whose 
| zeal in the cause was unflagging and 


| who brought the homeless waif of art 


to its present shrine and abode. 
Active Workers. 
Besides the charter members, whose 


|/mames have been given, the middle 
'years saw the following active in the 
‘good cause: 
|\Mrs. E. W. More, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
‘Van Harlingen, C. B. Bidwell, Mrs. 
‘Samuel M. Inman, Mrs. Helen May 
Jerome, J. J. Haverty, 


Mrs. James S. Gilbert, 


; J. Carroll 
Payne, Mrs. Richard W. Johnson, Rob- 


jert ©. Alston, John W. Grant, Mrs. 
| Albert Thornton Sr., and Robert L. 
| Foreman. 


One organization, composed of pub- 
lic spirited citizens of Atlanta, being 
especially interested in the develop- 
ment and enlargement of the gallery 
collection, has formed “The Atlanta 
Friends of Art” and from funds con- 
tributed by its membership, a num- 


In October, 1926, the museum was ber of excellent. paintings has been 
being | purchased. 


The High Museum of Art is at 1262 
Peachtree street. N. E., just above 


During the administration of J. Car- | Fifteenth street. The galleries are open 
roll Payne as president of the asso- | to the public free of charge. 
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_ Howell’s Batte 


Shown here is Howell’s battery, the strongest emplacement of the right of the Confederate line, which 
extended a mile beyond Howell Mill road, in the days when Sherman gradually moved on Atlanta. 
battery was commanded by Captain Evan P. Howell and was situated on Deerland where Jack J. Spalding’s 


home is today. 
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WOMAN'S CLUB HEAD 
QUTLINES 115 SERVICE 


Organization Founded 41 
Years Ago; Many Achieve- 
ments Listed. 


By MRS. WIGHTMAN FLETCHER | 
MELTON, 
President, Atlanta Woman’s Club. 
The Atlanta Woman's Club, one of | 
the oldest organizations in the city, | 
was founded by Mrs. Rebecca Doug: | 


las Lowe in 1895 with clubrooms in| 


the fifth floor of the old Grand Opera | 
house, now known as Loew’s Grand. | 
The dues for the club were one dol- 


lar a member, to be paid at the an-| 


nual meeting. The initiation fee was 
$2, payable on election, 

Mrs. Passie Fenton (John King) 
Ottley, one of the founders of the Tal- 
lulah Falls school and president of the 
board of trustees since its organiza- 
tion 11 years ago, was the second 
president of the club. It was partly 
through her untiring efforts that a 
charter was granted to the ‘“associa- 
tion” in 1898, during the presidency 
of Mrs. W. P. Patillo. Among the 
charter members were Mesdames Re- 
becca Douglas Lowe, Tallulah Harmon 
Cox, Mary Silver Jackson, Sarah 
Grace Whaley, Estelle Cuyler Smith, 
Sarah Chase Pattillo, Emma Camer- 
on Reed, Sarah Johnson Hagan, Su- 
san Topliff Davis, Mary Gude, Mary 


Keith Hurt, Passie Fenton Ottley, 


Mary Lamar Jackson, Mary Brent 


Read, Annie Sykes Rice, Mary Mitch. , the need for a 


ell Rice, Erskine Richmond Jarnigan, 

Susan Joseph Miller 

Stocker Horton. 
Aims of Organization. 


The club was organized primarily 
to promote philanthrophy, education 
and charity. It grew in a short time 
from a small enthusiastic membership 
of not more than *) to more than a 
hundred. Interest in the artistic side 
of life grew in the hearts of the mem- 
bers and the fine arts and many other 
departments were added to meet the 
needs and demands of the organiza- 
tion. 

The clubroom soon became inade- 
quate for the meetings, and during the 
presidency of Mrs. Bolling Jones, 


and Corrine; During her second term in office, the 


| 


|has a 


1908-9, and Mrs. Hamilton Douglas, | 


1909-10, two of the most beloved wom- 
en of the club, a handsome old colo- 


| 


little theater and 
plans for an auditorium were begun. 


constitution and by-laws of the club 
were changed and Mrs. Thomas was. 
elected for a third term. The corner- | 
stone of the auditorium was laid May | 
8, 1921, with appropriate exercises. | 

The anditorium and banquet hall 
were finished during the presidency 
of Mrs. B. M. Boykin and Mrs. Alon- 
zo Richardson. 

The auditorium, bearing the name 
of Lucille King Thomas, is one of the 
nation’s finest little theaters, and the 
only one of its kind: in the south, It 
is built of gray stene and has a seat- 
ing capacity of approximately 750. It 
large stage, flanked. on each 
side by two boxes which easily ac- 
commodate 40 to 50 people. In the) 
balcony is a booth for moving picture 


nial home at 17 West Baker street | projection. 


was purchasec December 13, 1909, and 


The banquet hall is the unit con-'| 


officially opened January 1, 1910. The} necting the auditorium with the club | 


latter occasion was a brilliant social | house proper. 
event and the custom of keeping ‘‘open | tiful building with eight large win- 


This is another beau- | 


house” on New Year's Day is observed | dows reaching almost from ceiling to | 


to the present. & 

During the 11 years that the At- 
lanta Woman's Club occupied the Bak- 
er street house, the enthusiasm and 


spirit of the members added many new/ from the rostrum of the auditorium | ! 
‘have done outstanding work during. 


names to the club roster, and soon 
this home was too small for the or- 
ganization. 
Claude Smith) the seventeenth presi- 


| 


| 


| 


Mrs. Irving Thomas (Mrs. | 


dent of the club, and her officers and | 


members sold the Baker street house, | 


the preceeds partly paying for the 


i 


; 


club’s present building at 1150 Peach- | 


tree street. 


This is the former home | 


of Colonel Wimbish, a prominent law- | 
‘exhibitions of their work in the art 


yer and an uncle of Mrs. C. V. Ho- 


henstein, one of the best known mem- | 
bers of the club and co-chairman of | Club, with Dr. W. F. Melton, presi- | 


the department of literature. 
Club Auditorium Built. 
Mrs. 


Thomas caught the vision of Star Legion, with Mrs. L. P. Rosser, 


floor. Its floors are of hardwood and | 
are well adapted for dancing. | 
Notable Speakers Heard. 
Many prominent people have spoken | 


and have been entertained in the ban- 
quet hall. Among these are Madame | 
Schumann-Heink, and other opera | 
stars: Anna Steese Richardson, Doro- 
thy Dix, Cecil B. DeMille, Gypsy | 
Smith, William Lyons Phelps, Edgar | 
Guest, Opie Read, Stefansson, the ar- | 
tic explorer; Gladys Hanson, Irene 
Rich, Dolores Costello Barrymore and 
many others. Noted artists have held | 
galleries of the club. The Writers’ 
dent, the Music Club, with Mrs. Thad | 
Morrison, president, and the Service | 


‘observed at 


| dent. 


‘Max Hall; Marguerite Scott, Doro- 


here for many years, and have enter- 
tained many prominent writers, speak- 
ers and musicians. Among these are 
Corra Harris, Donald Davison,| Caro- 
line Milier, Charles Hanson Towne, 


Dr. Anderson Scruggs, Daniel White- 
head Hicky, Julia Peterkins, Roark 
Bradford, Minnie Hite Moody, Vachel 
Lindsey, Mrs. F. W. Withoft, nation- 
al president of the Service Star; Mrs. 
Henry F. Baker, national president 
of Service Star; Mrs. Bruce Maxwell, 
executive secretary of Service Star; 
Vienna Choir Boys, Myra Hess, Eng- 
lish pianist; Flonzaley string quaret; 
Harold Samuels, singer; Louis Gra- 
vieur, pianist ; Gieseling, pianist; Ga- 
brilowitz, pianist; Nathan Milstran, 
Albert Spalding and Sylvia Lent, vio- 
linists, and many others. 
Club’s Swimming Pool. 

Under the presidency of Mrs. Nor- 
man Sharp the club’s popular swim- 
ming pool was built. At the entrance 
to the pool is a bronze tablet bearing 
the inscribed name of Dery] Sharp. 
Through the co-operation of Mrs. 
Sharp and other members of the club 
with the city, the municipal market 
was erected. This market has a tablet 
also with the name of Deryl Sharp as 
one of the directors and builders. 
* The Atlanta Woman's Club is non- 
sectarian and non-political. It is not 
run for financial gain. It is a civie 
educational and eleemosynary organi- 
zation, and takes pride in co-operat- 
ing with all worthwhile undertakings 
of the city, county and state. 

The club is under the direction of 


an executive board, which is composed | 
of the officers, the house committee, | 


finance committee, .ie advisory board 
(composed of the past presidents of 
the club), and the chairman and co- 


chairman of all the departments and | 
new departments | 


divisions. Many 
have been added to the 
the growth of the club. 


board with 


From the founding of the organi- | 
the club has| 


zation to the present, 
met every second and fourth Mon- 
days: the exectitive board: meets at 
10 o'clock on the Fridays preéeding 
the second Monday of each month, 
Merchants’ Exposition. 

One of the largest events of the 

club year is the Merchants’ Exposi- 


tion which takes place in the ban-. 


quet hall and the club proper the first 
week in November. The hall is trans- 
formed into a merchants’ mart with 
gaily decorated booths on each side 
and in the center. 


representatives display their ‘wares. 


Nothing is sold, but orders may be | 


taken by the different firms. Lunch 


is served at a nominal price by a'| 


capable committee from the club, and 
this, with programs of music and 
dancing in the afternoons and _ eve- 
nings, constitute the artistic side of 
the exposition. 

Other important days which 
the club are the 
Stanton, 


are 


days of Frank L. 
the club's birthday. 


Last year, Mrs. S. R. Dull, one of | 
the best-known culinary experts in the 
south, conducted a cooking school in| 
the auditorium during the exposition. | 
Both events were attended by thou- | 
‘sands of people. 


Work of Presidents. 
All the presidents—27 in number— 


their regime. To Mrs. W. P. Dunn 
and Mrs. Max BW. Land, with the able 


|assistance of Mrs. John F. MacDou- | 
gald and Mrs. W. H. Smaw, go the | 


honor of organizing the Atlanta Jun- 
ior Woman’s Club July 20, 1934, with 


Miss Ellen Rhodes as its first presi- | 
grand- | 


‘daughters of the mother club were in- | 


The daughters and 


vited to attend the initial meeting, 


‘held in the palm room of the Atlanta | 


Woman's Club. The following _ six 
were charter members: Frances Nor- 


'man, Elizabeth Holsombach, now Mrs, 


: Mrs. 
ck Palmer. : 

Permission was granted by the ex- _ 
ecutive board of the mother club for — 
the iors to solicit a select group 
of friends to become members. a Thic 
club has grown both in usefulness and | 
popularity. 

_ The junior club took as its objec- 
tive, in the state federation, the Joe 
Brown scholarship fund of Tallulah 
Falls; it also contributes to the com- 
fort and pleasure of the children of 
the Scottish Rite hospital. 

_  @unior Club’s Work. 

Miss Rhodes served as president 
of the juniors for two consecutive 
years and did commendable work, co- 


From these booths | 


birth- | 
Joel 


Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus), and | 


operating at all times with the mother 
club. At the expiration of her term 
| the Jubiors presented Mrs. Melton, | 
president of the mother club, with an | 
exquisite silver service for the At- 
lanta Woman's Club.- A picture of | 
Miss Rhodes, painted by Kitty But- # 
her, a young artist-and member of ~ 
the junior club, hangs in the club. | 
This was also a gift to the mother 
club. 

Miss Frances Norman, one of th: 
charter members, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Miss Rhodes,. and her 
corps of officers and members are 
holding aloft the high standards of | 
this, one of the youngest clubs of the | 
state federation. ; 

The Atlanta Woman’s Club’s staff © 
of officers for 1936-37 are: Mrs. | 
| Wightman F, Melton, president: Mrs. 
| Alva Mexwell, first vice president: 
|Mrs. Harry ©. Minier, second vice: 
| president; Mrs. Scott Allen, third 
vice president; Miss Lillian Pierce. 
recording secretary; Mrs. L. 
| Rowe, assistant recording secretary : 
| Mrs. Arthur H. Hazzard, treasurer: 
| Mrs. Jack Savage, assistant treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Willaford R. Leach. 
auditor. These officers are carrying 
on and keeping alive the high stani- 
ards and principles for which the 
club has always stood. 

Coming Attraction. 

The club’s artistic bookings for the 
coming year are most encouraginz. 
|The first principal attraction will be 
James Melton, *radio and motion pic 
ture star, who will appear in concert 
in the club's auditorium, the second 
week of November. 

It was at one of the last meeting 
of the club at the old Baker street 
house that Mrs. Wightman F. Melton. 
|the present and the 27th president 
|of the club, joined the organization. 
The club has had many mottoes. 
| the first one being: | 
“Strive and hold cheap the strain: 
Learn, nor account the pang; 
| Dare, never grudge the throe!’— 
| Browning. . And later: “Let there 
| be light!” 
| To be president of the 
| Woman’s Club or any club 
|honor and a 


| 


| weaken. 


Ae 


Atlanta 

is an 
great life if you don't 
There are many serious as 
well as amusing incidents connected 
with the presidency of a club, It re- 
quires health, a keen mind, humor. 
patience and an understanding heart 
to be a_ successful officer. Take 
things calmly, after all it is not what 
happens to you, it is the way you 
take if. 

“Look for something to love, and 
I find is a 
live at all 


| you'll find less to hate” 
| good rule by which to 
times. 


SOUTHEASTERN FAIR 
ORGANIZED IN 1915 


|. The Southeasterm Fair is held every 
October at Atlanta’s Lakewood park. 
Since 1915, when the fair was or- 
ganized, about $1,000,000 has been 
spent for buildings, streets and im- 
‘provements which add to the city’s nat- 
‘ural facilities for holding mammoth 
agricultural and live stoek shows. In 
_addition, during the last 21 years, the 
fair has paid more than $500,000 in 
| premiums. 
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OF ATLANTAS HUNDRED YEARS 


@ For eighty of Atlanta’s hundred years, The Atlanta 
Gas Light Company, its oldest corporation, has shared 
alike this city’s triumphs and its tragedies, serving its citi- 


zens faithfully and dependably. 


Only once during that time has this service faltered or 
failed; now nearly three quarters of a century ago when 
Atlanta itself was burned and destroyed by an invading 


army. 


Not only has the tradition of dependability been strength- 
ened with the years, but its ideals of service have grown 
as well. And nearly seven years ago, when by the progress 
of engineering science it became possible to bring Natural 


Gas to Atlanta, this company was ready for it, and with- 
out delay, although it required a practical rebuilding of its 
system, made it available. 


Since that time its growth each year has been far greater 


ATLANTA GAs LIGHT 


By Ly ee President 


than the entire plant destroyed by Sherman’s army. 


To-#$ 


day it has over twelve hundred miles of mains; its service 
trucks travel each year a distance of nearly thirty times 
around the earth; the new ranges alone, supplied to its 
customers, if placed side by side, would make a line of 
ranges nearly three miles long. 


The cost of other necessities of life, almost without excep- 
tion, has increased many times in the past eighty years. 
The cost of gas service provided by this company is now 


only a small fraction of what it was. 


Yet clearly this growth, and progress to this company is 


only a beginning. 


better and greater service is important. 


Mere growth is not important; buat 
And toward that 


end, and toward maintaining our record of complete de- 
pendability through the years, every official and employee 
of this company is pledged. 
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AUTO FIRM DATES BACK TO ’69 


When John M. Smith, father of the present head of the John Smith Company, set 
Up a carriage-building business in 1860, he laid the foundation of what is now the 
largest automobile dealership in Georgia and one of the largest in the South. ‘‘John 
Smith, the Old Reliable,’’ has 85 employes, and has been a Chevrolet dealer for the 
past 12 years. The carriage which the founder of the firm built for Governor Henry 
D. McDaniel of Georgia in 1860 is a permanent display in the salesroom at 536 W. 
Peachtree, N. W., where it attracts much attention. 


PLAS RAL AD OAS 


NEWEST CHEVROLET DEALER 


Atlanta’s newest Chevrolet dealer is D, 0. Myatt, proprietor of the Downtown Cher- 
rolet Company, 329 Whitehall, 6 W., Mr, Myatt has been an automobile dealer since 
1908, which was two years before the closed body came into existence. 
Chevrolet cars and trucks since 1922, enlarging his facilities and increasing his per- 


sonnel at frequent intervals in that period. Today his organization numbers 64 men 
and women, and is an important factor in Chevrolet's high standing in this section. 


CHEVROLET’S MASTER SALESMAN 


oe 


W. E. HOLLER 


oe 


Chevrolet hak gone on from record 
to record since Mr. Holler took up his 
duties as vice president and general 
sales manager in October, 1933. 

Starting out with the determination 

to build the world’s greatest retail 
selling organization, Mr. Holler com- 
aang reorganized the Chevrolet 
Sales Department. Recognizing the 
importance of service as a builder and 
holder of good will, he instituted sys- 
tematic training of all service me- 
chanics. Insisting that salesmanship 
was just as much a profession as 
medicine, law or engineering, he set 
up a country-wide program for the 
schooling of retail personnel. The 
Sales Department, as it now exists, 
comprises some 15 departments, every 
one of which has a definite job to 
do, and a definite contribution to make 
toward achievement of the over-all 
goal. 
— — Under Mr. Holler’s guidance, busi- 
W. FE. HOLLER, ness in the Southeastern region has 
increased so greatly as to necessitate the opening of a new zone headquarters 
at Columbia, S. C., under the supervision of L. S. Costley, Southeastern 
regional manager. Chevrolet’s sales nationally are eclipsing all previous | 
records this year, April, 1936, being the company’s greatest month of all time. | 
Up to July 1 this year, the company had sold 664,794 new cars and trucks. | 
for a combined total of 1,811,244 new and used units, and June broke all 
previous June records with 129,146 sales. 


DIRECT CHEVROLET PLANT OPERATIONS 
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| included 


L. 8. COSTLEY 
When Mr. Costley;~a native Atlantan, re- 
turned to Georgia early in 1925, after six 


| years with the Chevrolet sales organization 


and took over the management 


in Texas, 
there were only 55 


of the Atlanta zone, 
Chevrolet dealers in his territory, which 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 
eastern Tennessee. Six months later there 
were 216 direct dealers and 70 associate 
dealers in that area, and sales had risen 
from 400 to 4,200 a month, In response to 
the growing market for its product in this 
section of the country, Chevrolet establish- 
ed its Southeastern regional offices here on 
January 1, 1928, naming Mr. Costley their 
manager. It was due to the phenomenal 
broadening of the automotive market in this 
area that Atlanta was selected as home of 
the big assembly plant on which some 10,- 
000 local residents are dependent today for 


support. 


If it were possible to ascribe to 
any one man a development so far- 
reaching as Atlanta’s rise to pre-emi- 
nence among automotive centers of the 
South, L. S. Costley, Southeastern re- 
gional manager of the Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Company, would unquestionably 
turn out to be that man. 

Taking over Chevrolet’s sales reins 
in this territory in April, 1925, when 
the company’s Atlanta zone comprised 


Georgia, Alabama, Florida and east- | 


ern Tennessee, its dealer organization 
in that area totalled 55, and their 
combined sales some 400 units a 
month, Mr. Costley made his influence 
felt from the very start. By Novem- 


| ber of the same year, the vetail or- 
| ganization had expanded to 216 direct 


rele 


W. J. SULLIVAN AND D. 8S. ZIMMERMAN 


Under the supervision of Mr. Zimmerman (right), the Atlanta plant of 
the Chevrolet Motor Company maintains, month in and month out, a level 


of efficiency unsurpassed in the industry. Mr. Zimmerman has been with the | 
Chevrolet since its earliest days, and has occupied his present post since | 
September, 1934. W. J. Sullivan, plant superintendent, shown with Mr. | 
Zimmerman in this photo, and J. Roach, Fisher Body plant manager, 
share with him the ¢redit for the smooth running of an operation which | 
has produced more than 420,000 Chevrolet cars and trucks to date. | 


Oldest Local Worker 


x 


ty Record 


THOMAS ©. BURKS 

When the Chevrolet Motor 
pany singled out its oldest employes, 
and made them its guests on a four- 
day trip to Washington, D. C., last 


Ss. D. GALLAHER. 

Mr. Gallaher, personnel director in 
the Atlanta Chevrolet plant, is shown 
with the W. S. Knudsen Industrial 
Safety Plaque which the local plant 
won in 1934 in competition with all 
other General Motors plants in the 


United States. He has not won the 
award since that date. but doesn’t! year, Mr. Burks, a member of the 


Com- 


feel too badly about it, for the simple 

reason that the awards is based on local parts warehouse staff, was the 
improvement in safety conditions, and | local recipient of the honor. Sixty 
eenewamens can weragecn de —— years old, he has been in the employ 
where conditions are perfect already. 
Mie Atlanta plant has operated ever of the Atlanta plant since March 30, | 
since 1932 without a lost-time acci-|19-S—a date just two weeks peters | 


dent. Hence the Gallaher smile. its official opening. 
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ALONG THE CHEVROLET ENGINE LINE 
Moving slowly through the plant on their endless conveyor, Chevrolet engines receive 

such unite as transmission, starter, generator, distributor, fuel pump, all of which 


are quickly installed with the aid of electric and pneumatic tools. The finished units 
eventually arrive at the main assembly line, right at the point where workers wait to 


dealers and 70 associate dealers, and 
sales for the month of November were 
4,200 units. 

From that time until this, Chevrolet 
has been an increasingly important 
factor in the economic life of this area, 
and the Southeast, in turn, has con- 
tributed more and more to the pros- 
perity of Chevrolet. In response to 
the growing demand for its products 


throughout this fast-developing region, | 
Chevrolet took two important steps in | 


1928. One was the establishment of 
the Southeastern Regional office in 
Atlanta, effective January 1, and the 
other, still more vital to the welfare 
of its adopted nume, was the opening 
of the big, modern Atlanta assembly 
plant. ; 

Mr. Cosiley, then serving as Atlanta 
zone manager, became manager of the 
newly-formed region, with jurisdiction 
over the Atlanta, Birmingham and 
Jacksonville zones. The recently-cre- 
ated Columbia zone, established in re- 
sponse tb growing need, is also under 
his supervision. , @ 

How completely the development of 
the Southeast has justified Chevrolet’s 
judgment may be gauged by the South- 
eastern regional sales figures for the 
past five years. Sales in this area in 
1932 were 36,000 units. In 1933 they 
jumped to 66,500; in 1934 to 96,300; 
in 1985 to 104,700, and from present 
indications they will reach 120,000 
this year. Quite a jump from the 
400-a-month total which approximate- 
ly the same territory was absorbing 
when Mr. Costley took over the man- 
agership of the Atlanta zone in 1925! 

Like 98 per cent of the personnel 
employed in the Atlanta plant, Mr. 
Costley is a Georgian, Atlanta born 
and bred. His boyhood home stood 
only a few blocks from the rocky 
mound destined to make way later for 


the three-story office structure where | 


he has his headquarters today. After 
completing his education at Georgia Tech, 
Mr. Costley joined Chevrolet in February, 
1916. Except for six years in Texas, as a 
member of the Chevrolet wholesale organ- 
ization, he has spent his whole life in this 


| covered with scrub pines. 


‘and so forth, its bill for these commodities approaching $100,000 a year. 
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He has handled | tinuously for the last 11 years. 


The Decatur Company enjoys the distinction of being the oldest automobile estab- 
lishment in DeKalb County, having served Decatur and the surrounding territory con- 
This roomy 


Ave., gives regular employment to 25 salesmen, 
of whom. took time out on a busy day to line up for this photograph. 
proprietor of the company has an enviable record as a dealer. 


at 243 West Ponce de Leon 


and clerical workers, most 
E. M,. Costley, | 


structure, 
mechanics, 


EAST POINT 


Another steadily-growing dealer organization of Atlanta 


pany operated by D. L. O'Neal. Its modern 


FIRM EMPLOYS 40 


is the East Point Com- 


building, at 309 W. Main St., East Point, 


Ga., has ample space for new and used car display, as well as a fully-equipped service 


department manned by factory-trained mechanics. 
the standpoint of his years as a dealer, 
for he has been on the job with Chevrolet 


dealers from 
from ordinary in the automobile business, 
nine years. 


Though youngest of the four local 
Mr. O'Neal has a record far 


EVOLUTION OF DEALER BODY EMPLOYING 200 PER- 
SONS, A HIGHLIGHT OF FINAL DECADE OF 
ATLANTA’S FIRST 100 YEARS 


In the automotive industry, the dealer organization occupies a key posi- 
tion, exerting tremendous influence on the esteem in which a given product 
is held. The ideal relationship between the automobile dealer and the public 
is suggested by a slogan coined by W. E. Holler, vice president and general 
sales manager of the Chevrolet Motos Company, and sent to every dealer 
in the form of an office plaque. ‘“‘Never forget a customer; never let him 
forget you,” is the way Mr. Holler phrased it, briefly and to the point. 

That the four Chevrolet dealers serving Atlanta and its environs believe 
in the soundness of this advice, and that they were basing their operations 
on the principles underlying it, even before the slogan took form in so many 
words, is shown by their consistently high standing in the community. One 
of them has been in business nine years, one has represented Chevrolet 11 
years, one 12, and the other 14. And all fulfill the main requirement for 
continued success in business: They try to make each sale, and each contact, 
create another friend. 

Underlying the entire Chevrolet retail operation, and responsible in large 
part for its continued success, is the recoghition that, far from ceasing at 
the moment when the sale is made, the dealer's interest in the customer 
should properly be only beginning. “The sale of an automobile,” said Mr. 
Holler recently, “creates a relationship between the dealer and the buyer 
which can be turned to the decided advantage of both. It is an opportunity 
for the dealer to make a lasting friend, and thereby cement the foundation 
for future business, not only with that one individual but with his business 
associates, relatives, and friends. 

“Every buyer of a new Chevrolet receives, soon after his purchase, a 
friendly letter welcoming him to the Chevrolet owner family, outlining the 
responsibilities of the factory, the dealer, and the owner himself, and sug- 
gesting means whereby he can assure maximum satisfaction from his car. 
To the extent that the dealer lives up to the pledge thus made in his behalf 
does he merit—and enjoy—continued success in his community. 

‘“‘More and more, in recent years, has it come to be recognized that the 


motor car dealer stands on the same high plane as any other leading merchant 
with goods and service to sell. He is a merchant, just the same as the grocer, | 
the department store proprietor, or the druggist. Like them, he is dependent | 
not Only on ‘repeat’ business but on the constant expansion of his clientele | 
through word-of-mouth advertising among his customers. And like them, 
he will prosper in the exact degree to which he succeeds in making and 
holding his business friends.” 

Application of Mr. Holler’s yardstick to the retail organization in Atlanta 
reveals the local dealers’ ability to measure up. All four of the firms serving 
this area have long records of success. All have modern facilities, factory- 
trained service mechanics, and exceptional ability to make and hold friends. 
Collectively, they are an important factor in the city’s economic life, too, 
for they give regular employment to more than 200 residents of Atlanta, 
placing larger and larger sums in local circulation with each passing year. | 


No section of Atlanta has undergone more complete transformation, in 
the century of progress which is being celebrated this week, than that area 
in the vicinity of Sawtell Avenue and McDonough Boulevard, occupied by 
the Chevrolet Motor Company’s vast assembly plant. 

As a matter of fact, the change in question has come about in the last 
decade, for even as recently as 10 years ago, the site now occupied by the 
Chevrolet and Fisher Body properties was simply a mound of earth and rock, 
It was not until 1927 that the growing economie 
importance of the section set in motion the program which culminated, in 
April of the following year, in the opening of what is today the greatest 
automobile factory in the South, employing, with its Fisher Body unit, some 


| been greater this year 


2,900 persons, and contributing directly to the support of more than 10,000 
local residents. Ninety-eight per cent of the workers employed are Georgians. | 

The home of Chevrolet, “the only Georgia-built car,” is familiar to thou- | 
sands of residents of Georgia and surrounding states, by reason of the fact | 
that its doors are always open to visitors. Hardly a day passes that D. S. | 
Zimmerman, its manager, does not act as host to one or more parties | 
of sightseers, for whose convenience plant guides are available daily at 10) 
a. m. and 2 p. m. However, a few figures will serve to highlight further the 
magnitude of the plant itself and the scope of its operations. 

More than 175,000 cubic yards of dirt and rock were moved in the 
grading operations preliminary to its construction, which was handled largely | 
by local firms under the supervision of the Seaboard and Southern Con- 
struction Company. When the plant opened, on April 13, 1928, it had 410,000 
square feet of floor space. The several expansions which it has since under- 
gone—some to increase production capacity, and others to improve working 
conditions—have brought this figure up to 525,000, exclusive of the storage | 
yard. Of modern one-story construction, it covers some 30 acres, the main | 
building stretching back 760 feet. | 

Included among these additions were the original car-conditoning plant, 
the General Motors Parts Corporation warehouse, the large modern loadifig 
dock, the plant cafeteria with a capacity of 400 persons, and the new con- 
ditioning plant, all these being over and above the additions to the Fisher 
Body unit of the plant. As it stands today, the factory is a model of 


efficiency, as well as mammoth in size. 

Besides assembling cars and trucks, the Atlanta operations include enamel- 
ing and painting of sheet metal parts, and manufacture of commercial bodies. 
Finished cars and trucks are rolling off the assembly line today at the rate 
of nearly 350 per day, about 100 carloads being shipped daily to some 850 
dealers throughout Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and the Carolinas. 

Naturally, this large-scale activity gives Chevrolet high rank in the list 
of customers of local utilities and supplicrs. Its power consumption averages 
half a million kilowatt hours a month, 2,340 horsepower being utilized all 
the time. It rates as the second-largest user of gas in the South, consuming 
1,090,000 cubic feet a month, and it leads all other industries in point of 
diversification of uses. The Atlanta Gas Company recently advised Mr. 
Zimmerman that the plant was utilizing every known kind of gas-burning 
equipment, with a single exception, and just to make its showing 100 per 


| tually due to motor vehicles, at least 


cent, presented Chevrolet with the one item it was not already using, a small 
household gas heater. 

It is a large consumer of water, its requirements for a month averagint 
about 16,000,000 gallons. In conjunction with the Chevrolet regional and 
zone offices in the three-story office building, it is probably the most exten- 
sive user of such communication facilities as telephone, teletype and tele- 
graph, of any establishment in the South, for the Atlanta officials keep in 
constant touch with the far-flung Chevrolet organization all through the 
Southeast. It is also an important local purchaser of such miscellaneous 
materials as gasoline, oil and grease, distillate, first aid supplies, corrugated 
cartons, paper, electrical goods, mill supplies, glass, paint, excelsior packing, 


Some general statistics may serve to bring out the size of the plant. There are 35 
acres of glass in its windows and monitor-type roofs, and a roof-inspection is an all-day 
job involving a seven-mile walk. Within the grounds there are three miles of railway 
siding—11 switch tracks with automatic switches and derailer equipment. The water 
tank, towering 170 feet from the ground to the tip of the roof, has a capacity of 100,000 
gallons—one of the largest of its type in the country. Every minute of the working 
day, the plant compresses 4,400 cubic feet of air, to operate spraying equipment and 
pneumatic tools in the Chevrolet and Fisher Body units. 

Of special importance to Atlantans is the fact that never since it opened has the 
Chevrolet plant been closed down for lack of business. Pven during the depression, it 
operated continuously, although on a reduced schedule, except for the brief periods each 
year when automotive plants normally close down preliminary to production of new models. 


Foresees Great Things 


——» 


The market expansion in the Southeast, 
which is apparent in the fact that the 
Atlanta Chevrolet zone will sell 20,000 cars| 
and trucks this year, is still gaining mo- | 
mentum, declares Mr. Carr, zone manager. | 
The increase in his organization's sales in| 
the Atlanta territory, incidentally, havre'| 
to date than the | 
itself. Mr. Carr, } 
took over his du-| 


increase in the market 
a native of Mississippi, 
ties here in June, 1984. 


Ten short years ago, Atlanta was| 
on the Chevrolet map principally be- 
cause its strategic location in the heart 
of the Southeast made it the logical 
site of a zone headquarters office. 

Residents of Atlanta hardly need 
to be told how completely the picture 
has changed since then, although the 
average citizen may not realize fully} 
his city’s importance in Chevrolet’s 
overall sales picture, nor appraise at 
its true value the part which the 
Atlanta zone organization plays in| 
keeping the big Atlanta plant working 
at capacity. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
area presided over by C Carr, 
Atlanta zone manager, is the largest 
single factor in the continued activity 


| plant, 
sums in circulation here every year, | 


| convenient 


of the plant, absorbing more than its 
proportionate share of the local out- | 
put, and contributing vastly to the) 


'economic welfare of the more than 


2,000 wage earners who earn their 
bread and butter there. 

Some idea of the local zone office's 
achievement may be gained from the 
fact that Chevrolet’s 1936 passenger | 
car registrations in the zone showtd | 
a 39.7 per cent increase at the end | 


|'of May—the latest period for which | 


full figures are available—while the | 
passenger car market in Chevrolet’s | 
price class was up only 9.6 per cent. 
In the truck field, the market for 
trucks in Chevrolet’s weight class was 
43.6 per cent above last year’s, and 
Cheyrolet’s Atlanta zone truck sales 
were up 56.4 per cent. Volume for 
cars and trucks combined, through 
June 30, has run 25 per cent above 
that for 1935. 

Comparison of the today’s local 


market for motor cars and trucks | 
with that which existed only a few | 
years ago snows that the progress so} 
evident in the past decade, if not ac- 


has closely paralleled their wider and 
wider use. It also shows that the 
Atlanta zone has almost tripled its 
demand for Chevrolet cars and trucks 
since 1931, buying 7,000 units in 1932, 
15,000 in 1934, and enough this year 
to reveal 20,000 as the probable total 
for 1936. 

This steady increase in his terri- 
tory’s demand for the Atlanta-built 
product Mr. Carr ascribes mainly to 
two factors: the high quality of the 
product itself, and the fact that it is 
the fruit of Georgia labor. 

“Georgia profits extensively through 
automotive business in general,” he 
said. “It is one of the richest states 
in natural resources, and such mate- 
rials as turpentine, cotton, kaolin, 
mica, southern pine, and many others 
find widespread use in motor cars. 
And when a manufacturer not only ob- 
tains a large part of his materials lo- 
cally, but also utilizes local labor to 
produce the finished article, an even 
greater share of every automotive dol- 
lar remains in the territory to keep 
the wheels of commerce turning. 

“The Southeast has developed tre- 
mendously in the last few years, and 
the movement is still gaining momen- 
tum. The Atlanta zone office of 
Chevrolet is proud to have had a 
hand in that development and expan- 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN, 
THE ATLANTA PLANT | 


Sightseers visiting the big assembly | 
whose operation puts huge| 


will be interested to know that the| 


establishment is noteworthy not only 
for size but also for efficiency, safety, | 
and consideration for the welfare of | 
its workers. 

This might be inferred from the ap- 
pearance of the carefully-landscaped 


lawns where the employes relax and 
visit during their lunch hour, and it 
is even more apparent when the visitor 
steps inside. As D. S. Zimmerman, 
plant manager, expressed it: “‘We've 
tried, even in such externals as the 
grounds around the plant, to give the 
people of Atlanta something to be 
proud of. ‘These terraces and shrubs, 
and the corps of caretakers required 
to keep the place attractive, simply 
reflect Chevrolet’s consciousness of a 
civic responsibility—our determina- 
tion to be a credit to the community | 


' 


of which it is a part.” 

Inside the plant, working conditions 
are ideal. There is ample light and 
plenty of air, the former assured by | 
the monitor-type construction, involv- | 


| ing the use of 35 acres. of glass, and 


the latter by huge propeller fans which | 
keep the air constantly in motion. 
Modern Frigidaire water coolers at | 
locations throughout the} 
structure provide an abundance of | 
clear, cold water. There are spacious | 
rest rooms for men and for women. | 
There are also locker rooms and 
showers. Workers have at their dis- 
posal the big plant parking lot, with 
capacity for 1,000 or more cars. 
Safety provisions in the plant are | 
unsurpassed anywhere. There is a’ 
huge sprinkler system, one of two of | 
its kind in the South, on guard at) 
all times against fire. There are first- | 
id facilities ready in case of need, | 
nd there is a program of safety edu- 
cation under way at all times, min- 
imizing accident toll. So effective has 
this program been that the plant, in 
1934, won the W. S. Knudsen indus- 
trial safety=trophy in competition 
with all other General Motors plants. 
There havé been no lost-time accidents 


since 1932. 


One of the major additions since | 


the original completion of the plant 
Was aimed primarily at betterment 
of conditions for its workers. This 
was the recently-finished cafeteria, 
with accommodations for at a 
time. Here a wide variety of good 
food, well cooked and served at mod- 
erate prices, enables employes to en- 
joy a hot lunch, or their favorite drink 
with their home-packed lunch, amid 
attractive surroundings, and have 
some time left for fresh air outdoors | 
before work resumes. 

Although it can not be classified | 
under the head of “working condi- 
tions,” the Family Party which Chev- 
rolet staged recently for its Atlanta 
workers may fittingly be mentioned 
here, for it reflected the same co-oper- 
ating spirit which has guided the 
management of the plant. Some 
4,700 Chevrolet employes and members 
of their families attended the two per- 
formances of motion pictures and vau- 
deville which the company presented 
at the Erlanger May 16, as one of 
a series of such entertainments in all 
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M. E, COYLE 


The future of the Southeast is assured by 


its wealth of natural resources and the pro- 


gressive spirit of its people, M. E. Coyle, 
president and general manager of the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company, declared upon his re- 
cent visit to Atlanta, where he inspected 
Chevrolet's assembly plant and addressed 
meetings of dealers and wholesale personnel. 

Mr. Coyle became president of Chevrolet 
October 16, 1933. During his administration, 
the company’s sales volume in the Southeast 
region has increased from 66,500 in 1933 to 
an estimated 120,000 in 1936, the vast ma- 
jority of all the cars and trucks represent- 
ed by these figures being built in the At- 
lanta plant. 


Fisher Manager 
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J. ROAC 
Mr. Roach is manager of the Fisher 
Body plant which produces bodies for At- 
Chevrolets. Structurally, the 
Fisher establishment is @ unit with the as- 
sembly plant which it serves. 


Chevrolet plant centers. Two special 
cars were required to transport the 
company of 40 performers, .and the 
route covered several thousand miles. 
That Atlanta Chevrolet workers are 
aware of the advantages they enjoy 
is indicated by a glance at the per- 
sonnel records. These show that a 
very high percentage of the employes 
have been on the pay roll five years 
or more, and that 189 have been there 
ever since the plant was opened. 


A MEMORABLE DAY 


IN LOCAL HISTORY 


CEREMONIES MARKING COMPLETION OF FIRST PASSENGER CAR IN LOCAL PLANT 


Atlanta officialdom turned out on April 28, 


1928, to help Chevrolet celebrate the 


mount them to the chassis frame, 


state. Its rapid development as a market 
for cars and trucks, together with the cor- 
responding growth of the market all through 
this region, have fully vindicated Chevro- 
let’s judgment in cultivating this area in- 
tensively, as well as in choosing Atlanta as 


identifyin 


The big ‘‘Chevrolet’’ neon sign on the Atlanta Chevrolet plant is more than the 
mark of an outstanding Georgia industry. 
cently when officials of the Atlanta Airport requested Chevrolet to keep the sign 
lighted: as much of the time as possible, and explained that its high visibility over 
@ great distance had often earned the grateful comment of pilots Atlanta-bound. 


sion. It is in the full expectation of 
still greater things to come that 
Chevrolet, with the rest of Atlanta, 
celebrates this important civic birth- 


This fact came to light re- 


day.” 


the site of major assembly operations. 
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A CHEVROLET CHASSIS TAKING SHAPE 


The bare frame for @ passenger car or a truck is placed on the conveyor at the be- 
ginning of the assembly line, and, unit by anit, is built up into a finished rehicie. 
Here workmen in the Atlanta plant are performing some of the earlier operations in the 


| long series—riveting running-board brackets to the side-members of the frame, 
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20TH CENTURY EFFICIENCY PREVAILS IN THE BIG ATLANTA PLANT 
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completion of the first passenger car to roll off the assembly line in the local plant, 
The car was bought by T, K. Glenn, chairman of the board of the First National Bank, 
as a gift to his daughter, who thus achieved the distinction of owning the first Atlanta- 
built Chevrolet. Among the others in the picture are I. N. Ragsdale, then Mayor of 
Atlanta; W. 8S. Roberts, first manager of the local plant, and S, D, Gallaher, who is 
now its personnel director. Mr, Glenn is wearing the Derby Hat, 


ILT BY AND FOR ATLANTANS 
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~ ALMOST READY FOR THE ROAD 


Among the last operations in Atlanta’s Chévrolet plant is this final fnspection and 
touch-up, a thorough check which every car and truck undergoes. The car is virtually 


complete, except for headlamps, which are installed, focused and adjusted just beyond 
this point, 7 


“, 
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THE FINAL OPERATION I ITIONING 
In this newly-erected section of the Atlanta Chevrolet plant, every car and truck 
receives its final inspection and adjustment before going to the delivery yard. Oarbu- 
retors are’ set for maximum efficiency, tire pressures are checked, and the vehicle is 
lubricated ~ thoroughly. ‘The workers’ thoroughness reflects their pride in “the only 
Georgia-built car.”” 
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CITY WATER SUPPLY of mains, varying from 8 to 86 inches 
RANKS HIGH IN PURITY | diameter and the average daily 


Water supplied the city of Atlanta | Pumpage is, in round numbers, 27,000,- 
— the 4 gareek in purity of 69 of | 000 gallons. Raw water is drawn 
the principal water supplies in the | . 
country, according to a federal geolog- | ‘fom the Chattahoochee river to two 
ical survey. : storage reservoirs with a combined 


Atlanta is served through 549 miles capacity of 392,000,000 gallons. 


ee 


UNIQUE MANUFACTURING | 
INDUSTRY IN ATLANTA 


Unique among the industrial 
concerns of Atlanta is the W. 
0. Minor Shoe Manufacturing 


Co., at 598 Ponce de Leon ave- 
nue, which, with its predeces- 
sor, the firm of P. W. Minor 
& Son, of Batavia, N. Y., has 
specialized in the construction 
of shoes for those unfortunates . 
who, as the result of illness 
and deformities at birth. have 
required shoes of a specialized 
construction. 


The parent company, of Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., was established 
in 1867. In.1893, W. O. Minor, 
of the third generation of man- 
ufacturers, established the busi- 
ness now bearing his name and 
removed to Atlanta fifteen years 
ago. His long experience and 
thorough knowledge of the 
exacting requirements of the 


cripple, fit Mr. Minor perfectly : __Phote by Bon Art 
for the work in witch he is W. 0. MINOR. 

engaged. He is thoroughly acquainted with the work of the ortho- 
pedic surgeon, and co-operates with those specialists in providing 
the perfect fit needed in corrective shoes. 


The company is the originator of the now-famous Archkorrector 
corrective shoe for flat feet, and of the Orthopractic shoe for the 
correction of club feet. Scores of pairs of each are produced here 


City Public Schools Win 
After Long, Bitter Fight tor Life 


Establishment of Free Educational Facilities Opposed 
Many Years; Institutions Here Now Rated Among 
Finest of Nation; 69,000 Students Enrolled. , 


By WILLIS A. SUTTON, 
Superintendent of Atlanta Public 
Schools. 
The public school system of Ameri- 


ca, as such, is not much more than 
100 years old. We are celebrating in 
the year 1937 the centennial of the 
birth of Horace Mann, who is consid- 
ered by many the founder of the 


American public school system. At- 
lanta, in keeping with other sections 
of the south, was late in adopting a 
public system. However, some effort 
had been made previous to the War 
Between the States towards what was 
known as the “poor schools.” The pub- 
lic school system as we now know it 
was not attempted in Atlanta until 
1872. On September 24, 1869, Dr. 
Daniel C. O'Keefe, then an alderman 
for the city of Atlanta, introduced a 
resolution that reads as follows: 
“Whereas, the success and perpe- 
tuity of free institutions depend upon 
the virtue and intelligence of the peo- 
ple; and 

“Whereas, the system of education 
known as the public school system 
has been proven by all experience to 


'be best calculated to promate these ob- 


jects; and 

“Whereas, the growth and prospec- 
tive population of our city urgently 
demand the establishment of a cheap 
and efficient system of education; 
“Therefore, be it resolved, that his 
honor, the mayor, and two members 


daily on special orders. 


The company maintains in the rear of its Ponce de Leon address 
a commodious factory, manned by a staff of people long experienced 
in the construction of shoes for deformed or twisted feet. This plant 
is equipped with highly specialized shoe machinery for use in every 
operation in which machine work is superior to hand work. 


The staff of the Minor Shoe Manufacturing Company is made up 
of men and women long experienced in this line of work, some of 
them orthopedic cases, thus giving double assurance of painstaking 
workmanship. 


Those persons with foot deformities are invited to visit the 
W. 0, Minor Shoe Manufacturing Company and see for themselves 
the ‘ialized service that is at their command. They also are 
invited to visit the factory and to see these shoes in the actual 
process of construction. 
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ATLANTA-SOUTHERN DENTAL 
RANKS WITH THE HIGHEST 


The*® Atlanta-Southern Dental College has been identified with 
dental education for forty-eight years. While it has been under its 
present name only since 1917, when the Southern Dental College and 
the Atlanta Dental College combined fo form the present institution, 
its history begins with the years 1887 and 1892, when. those respective 
dental colleges were founded. It is therefore one of the oldest dental 
schouls in the United States. 

The charter for the dental college, then the Southern Dental Col- 
lege, was granted in 1887. The first faculty consisted of seven teach- 
ers for the seven subjects of the curriculum. The members of the 
first faculty were: Drs. L. D. Carpenter, S. G. Holland, John S. 
Thompson, William Crenshaw, R. Y. Hendley, William Perrin 
Nicolson and R, C. Word. 

Dr. Sheppard W. Foster, now president of the Atlanta-Southern 
ag College, was elected dean of the Southern Dental College in 
1896. 

A second dental college, the Atlanta Dental College, was organized 
in 1892. The first faculty consisted of seven dentists and one physi- 
cian, Drs. William C. Wardlaw, William Crenshaw, John S. Thomp- 
son, H. R. Jewett, Thomas Crenshaw, Thomas P. Hinman. CC. L. Me- 
Donald and R. E. Hinman, M. D. 

The College is now located on the corner of Forrest Avenue and 
Courtland Street, in Atlanta. In June, 1926, the school was granted 
a Class A rating by the Dental Educational Council of America. The 
present plant consists of two units—a main, four-story building, hous- 
ing classrooms, lecture halls, administrative offices and two dental in- 
firmaries; and a second building, occupied exclusively by the Depart- 
ment of Anatomy. One of the dental infirmaries is for white patients, 
the other is for ‘colored patients. They are operated as separate clinics. 

The faculty of the Atlanta-Southern Dental College includes men 
of national reputation in their profession. Dr, Foster is past president 
of the American Dental Association; Dr. Ralph R. Byrnes, dean, is 


of council be appointed a committee 
to act in concert with seven citizens, 
friends of education, to be selected by 
said committee, to investigate the sub- 
,ject of public schools for the city of 
Atlanta, and obtain all necessary in- 


formation on the subject and report 
the result of their investigation to 
council by the first of December next.” 
Resolution Adopted. 

This resolution was passed. The 
committee was constituted as follows: 
Mayor W. H. Hulsey; from the coun- 
cil, D. C. O'Keefe, E. R. Carr; from 
the citizenry, J. P. Logan, J. H. 
Flynn, E. E. Rawson, W. M. Janes, 
David Mayer, L. J. Gartrell, and 3. 
H. Stout. Students of Atlanta his- 
tory will find in this list of men 
these who have contributed much to 
the growth of the city. : 

On November 26, 1869, council 
passed an ordinance providing for the 
establishment of a public school sys- 
tem, in line with the recommendations 
of the committee. Alderman O’Keefe 
was the author of this ordinance. This 
is the man for whom the O’Keefe Jun- 
ior High school was named. He was 
the father of Mrs. Julia O'Keefe Nel- 
son, who for a long time was a mem- 
her of the board of education of the 
city. These resolutions and this ac- 
tion of the city council constitute the 
beginning of the Atlanta public school 
system. : 
“It is sad to note that Dr. O'Keefe 
died before the public schools actual- 
ly opened, about two years later. He 
is in many respects recognized as the 
father of the public school system of 
Atlanta. 

Private Schools Were Custom. 

Previous to the foundation of the 
public school system, 64 years ago, 
Atlanta had but little faith in public 
schools. 
“eommon.’ The best of our people 
insisted on sending their children to 
private schools in and around Atlanta 
and in many other sections of the 
country The first 
was established in 1845 while At- 
lanta was known as Marthasville, and 


They were regarded as tog | This sounds like modern history. At- 


‘ Is | 
of these schoo itinued to be true throughout the en- 


tire history. 


had defeated every effort towards a 
public school system. - 

By 1569, however, the minority had 
become the majority, and the public 
school system was created. 

First Board of Education. 

Many of the men that were on the 
original committee were the members 
of the fifst board of education. They 
were J. P. Logan, E. E. Rawson, 
doseph E. Brown, Logan E,. Bleckley, 
John H, Flynn, L. P. Grant, David 
Mayer, H. T..Phillips, 8. H. Stout, 
W. A. Hemphill, M. C. Blanchard 
and D. C, O’Keefe This was a very 
fine body of men. Joseph E. Brown, 
who had been wal governor, and who 
was one of Atlanta's first citizens, 
was elected president of the board. 
He held that position for many yeare 
and considered it a great honor. 
While he was United States senator 
he would make the trip from Wash- 
ington to attend the commencement 
exercis?s, deliver the diplomas and 
would d@ften come in the middle of the 
month to attend a meeting of the 
board of education. Governor Brown 


was one of the best friends the At-/: 


ianta public schools ever had. 

David Mayer was another man who 
gave a great deal of his time to the 
work of the board of education. He 
visited the schools a great deal. He 


made himself very agreeable, and the | 
school children were always delighted | 
Dr, E. J. Roach | 


to see him coming 
and W. M. Bray were men like Da- 
vid Mayer who were constantly think- 
ing about the publie schools. 

Opening of First School. 

It was January, 1872, before the 
schools actually opened. The eity 
charter had to be changed in order to 
make the public schools legal. Money 
had to be provided. Buildings had to 
be erected. The school board asked 
for $100,000 with which to buy lots 
and to build and equip buildings. 
Frank Rice, a great citizen, voted for 
a $100,000 bond issue for the purpose. 
Council, however, felt that so large 
an outlay was wholly unnecessary and 
voted $75,000 cash instead, and or- 
dered that three wooden buildings be 
erected. The first three schools were: 
Ivy, Crew and Walker street schools. 
Ivy Street school was the first to be 
completed. The three buildings were 
alike in every detail. ‘The cost of each 
was around $10,500. The old = Ivy 
street and Crew street buildings re- 
mained in use until the time your 
present superintendent was placed in 
office. They were demolished and new 
buildings were erected to replace them. 

Inaugural exercises of the Atlanta 
public schools were held at Ivy Street 
school on January 30, 1872. The dis- 
trict of the Walker Street school was 
from the Western & Atlantic railroad 
to Whitehall street; that of the Ivy 
Street school from the Georgia rail- 
road to the Western & Atlantic rail- 
road, and of Crew Street school from 
Whitehall street to the Georgia rail- 
road. The capacity of each of these 
schools was at that time about 400 pu- 
pils. The registration for the first 
session, however, amounted to 1,839— 
nearly twice as many as room had 
been provided for. Temporary quar- 
ters had to be secured for that fall. 


lanta seems to have commenced its 
public school system with inadequate 
facilities and the city has grown so 
rapidly that what was true of the be- 
ginning of the school system has con- 


Sixty years ago the At- 
lanta schools were overcrowded and 
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The Fulton county courthouse 


County’s Former Temple of 
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This building occupied 
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of 1900. 


the same site as the present courthouse, which was erected about 15 


years after this picture was taken, 
streets. 


was inficted not only for misconduct 
but for “missing lessons.” A certain 
number of words ‘’missed” in spelling 
meant a certain number of “licks” 
with the switch. There was another 
method of punishment called the 
“dunce block.” This consisted of 
placing a red cap with a red feather 
in it on a pupil's head and he was 
made io stand in che floor in front of 
the whoie school. This was considered 
the extreme punishment. A boy would 
much rather take a_ whipping 
to be put on the “dunce block,” 

References have often been made co 
the first superintendent, Bernard Mal- 
lon. He was succeeded by Major W. 
F. Slaton and Professor William M. 
Slaton. Other superintendents have 
been L. M. Landrum, J. C. Ward- 
law, W. F. Dykes and the present in- 
cumbent. 
superintendent for a time, as did Miss 
Laura M. Smith. 


Schools Development. 

There was a great deal of prejudice 
against the public schools at first, 
particularly the high schools. The 
opponents argued that high schools 
were only for the benefit of the rich: 
that the children of the poor would 
have to stop school when they fin- 
ished the grammar school or earlier, 
and would have to go to work. How 
strange that sounds to us now. The 


high schools had to fight for existence | 


for a number of years. Several times 
in the history of Atlanta the high 
schools seemed near abolition. while 
many citizens prophesied that the 
high school could not endure. 

From time to time the various fe1- 
tures which now constitute the At- 
lanta. public school system have been 
added. As the city grew, numerous 
elementary schools, both for white 


than | 


Charles 8S. Culver acted as | 


at the corner of Pryor and Hunter 


eee _—— eee ee — 


til at present there are 44 elementary 
schools for whites and 15 elementary 
schools for negroes, two high schools 
for negroes, four senior high schools 


children. 


and it now has an annual enrollment 
of over 69,000 students. 


also the faith and confidence which 
the people have in an institution 
which eh ger to educate “all the 


children of all the people.” 


190,000 ATLANTANS 


i 


| 280 Street Cars and 34 Buses 


| Make Up City’s Transpor- 
tation System. 


Street cars and buses 


passengers amounting to 


‘during 1935. 


More than 280 street cars and 34 | 
buses are operated in Atlanta's trans- | 
portation system, these figures includ. | 


ing motors of the coach company, 
car lines. The city and interurban 
transportation system embraces 245.4 


miles of single track lines. 


operators and 300 other employes in 
Atlanta's transportation service. 

During 1933, a depression year, 
more than 56,000,000 persons rode At- 
'lanta street cars and buses. 


and six junior high schools for white | 


The school system began with an 
enrollment of 1,839 students in 1872. | 


The remarkable growth of the At- 
lanta public schools reflects not only , 
the wonderful progress of the city, but | 


RIDE CARS DAILY 


| take about | 
| 190,000 Atlantans to and from town | 
‘every week day, with the number of | 
63,109,678 | 


feeder bus lines and interurban street | 


There are 600 street car and coach 


} 
} 


| 


49.49% 


of the new business paid for in The 

Northwestern Mutual in 1935 was 

upon the lives of members previously 
insured in the Company. 


THE POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY © 


The 
orthwestern 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Billion Dollar Estate 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The assets of The Northwestern Mutual, as re- 
ported to state insurance departments, now exceed 
a billion dollars—a great estate administered for 
the mutual welfare and protection of more than 
600,000 policyholders with over three and a half 
billions of insurance in force. 


LUTHER E. ALLEN 


y General Agent 
200-04 Peachtree Arcade Building 
WA. 1866 


ATLANTA, GA. 


and negro children, were added, un- 


Tn TS pgrenctennreaetioe 


at present president of the American Association of Dental Schools: 
Dr. Thomas P. Hinman is also a past president of the national asso- 
ciation; Dr. Samuel L. Silverman was a widely known oral surgeon 
and the author of a popular textbook on that subject. 

Dr. Delos L. Hill, who graduated from the Atlanta-Southern Dental 
College in 1903, joined the faculty the following year as demonstrator 
in Operative Dentistry, is remembered for his achievements and for his 
bequest of fifty thousand dollars to the College. His will provides for 
the establishment of a Children’s Dental Clinic in the Atlanta-Southern 
Dental College as a monument to his son, Delos L. Jr., who died at 
the age of eleven. This clinic is already in operation. 

During its existence of forty-eight years, the Atlanta-Southern 
Dental College has graduated over three thousand dentists. who are 
now leading practitioners in the South and elsewhere. The present 
faculty now numbers forty-two teachers. The freshman class for the 
1935-86 session numbered ninety-three men. 


PPP LOL Lee 


was situated near what is known as) 
Dunning’s foundry on the Georgia oT  acete probably’ be going too much 
railroad. It was taught by Miss Mar. | into detail to tell the order in which 
tha Reed. There were a number of | the schools of Atlanta have. been built. 
other private schools, one known a8’ The first principal of Walker Street 
Angier Academy and one known S| toot was O. Rockwell: W. M. Bra 
Mayson’s School for Girls. Previous| was made principal of Ivy Street, ae 
to this time Atlanta had a free school! yonn Isham, of the Crew Street school. 
that was called the _ Holland free | Bernard Mallon was the first superin- 
school which dated from about the tendent of the Atlanta public school 
year 1853 and was located near _ the system. He held this position for 
southwest corner of Garnett and For-| .o.en years. being succeeded in At- 
syth streets. The Holland school WAS | oust 1879, by Major W. F. Slaton, 
considezea a “poor school.” No child| ,,q’ he. in turn, by his son, Pro- 
could enter it unless the parent made fessor William M. Slaton. 

an affidavit tha: he was unable to| fjuring the very first year, two ne- 
|pay tnition. One teacher of thiS| sro schools were established. One was 
|school was A. W. Owen. known as Summer Hill school and the | 
There was much prejudice against | other, Storrs school. These two build- 


TH O S. F. RY B E RT & Cc 0 Mi PA N Y 'the public schools at that time. A ma68| ings remained until the bond issue of 


RULIN G PRI NIERS RU L i me G | meeting to teat the feeling of the peo-| 1999, It is interesting to know that 


| 

l Th beginni be | 

ple was called at the city hall. e| Atlanta, frdm the very beginning, | 

BINDING BINDING 
| 


they have been that way ever since. 


ll lt tl al a ae a POVROLP PLC OL A laa La To ae ae ne eee 
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BUILDING ATLANTA 


| public schools until 1869, the War | cational opportunities. 
| Between the States having intervened 
| and the distraction consequent to that 


proposition was voted down, and noth-/jjeyed in the education of the negro 
1-313 EoGEwooD AVE. JAA, 3397 arianta. ceoacia 


ing further was done about the free| and tried to furnish him adequate edu- 


High Schools Founded. 

"At che beginning only one high 
school was opened. It was to be, 
co-educational and was to have three, 
male teachers. W. M. James Was | 
elected principal, at a salary of $1,800. | 
However in December, 1871, before | 
the schools actually opened, the board | 
of education voted to separate the) 
sexes. So a Girls’ High school was| 
established, and from that time we | 
have had a Boys High school and a. 
Girls’ High schooi. Two teachers were | 
elected to the Girls’ High faculty, | 
Miss Currie Taylor, who was called | 
first assistant, and Miss Laura Hay- | 
good. ‘The superintendent was to have | 
temporary supervision of the school | 
as principal. Boys’ High opened with | 
98 pupiis and Girls’ High with 1538. | 
Therefore, it became necessary to re- 
duce the number of teachers at Boys 
High to two and to increase the num- 
ber at Girls’ High to four. 

The two high schools were located 
upstairs in adjoining buildings at the 
southweat corner of Whitehall and 
Hunter streets. These quarters were 
rented. One buiiding was known as 
the Thrasher building and the other 
the James building, the boys occupy- 
ing the latter and the grils the for- 
mer. 

In 187%, the Girls’ High school was 
moved to the Oglethorpe College build- 
ing, corner Washington and Mitchell 
streets, where it remained until moved | 
to its present location. The site on | 
which the city hall now stands was: 
Shermau’s headquarters, was at one 
time the site of Oglethorpe College, | 
and the site of the Girls’ High school. | 

In 1876, the Boys’ High school was | 
moved into the basement of the Girls’ 
High school. The girls had the front | 
yard for a playground, and the boys, 
the backyard. Boys’ High has had/| 
several locations. It was located at} 
one time at 41 Ivy street, later in a’ 
building near the auditorium, and now 
near Piedmont park. The Technologi- 
cal Hizh school was organized as a 
separate school in 1909, with Charles 
S. Culver as principal. The Commer- 
cial High school was organized in 
1910, with Mrs. Annie T. Wise as 
principal. 

Early School System. 

One of the eariy customs followed 
the theory that no child could get 
along well in the public schools with- 
out corporal punishment. Corporal 
punishment was inflicted in all the 
elementary and high schools. Profes- 
sor W. A. Bass, a teacher in the 
Boys’ High school for many years, and 
for whom the Bass Junior High school 
is named, was a great believer in cor- 
poral punishment. He had a farm in 
the country, to which he went every 
Friday afternoon. It is related that 
when he came back Monday morning, 
he always brought a large bundle 
of switches, good, lithe hickory ones! 
He laid them on a little shelf over 
his door in full sight of his class. 
By the next Friday afternoon, hig 
switches were all used up and Mon- 
day morning he would bring in a 
fresh supply. Corporal puniahment 


an 
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We are proud that “‘Caterpillar”’ 
equipment has been used wisely 
and economically in building Atlanta 
and Fulton County roads and im- 
provements....thus contributing 
much to the growth and develop- 


ment of the South. 


THE 
ATLANTA BASEBALL CLUB 
IS PROUD 
THAT FOR 51 YEARS OF 
THE CITY’S 
100 YEARS OF HISTORY 
| THE BALL CLUB 
HAS CONTRIBUTED ITS SHARE 
TO THE CITY’S GROWTH 
AND TO THE 
PLEASURE OF ITS CITIZENS 
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FORWARD, _ATLANTA! 
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PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN C 


Highlights of Atlanta Social Life 
Given in Resume by Woman Editor 


By Bessie H. Stafford, Editor Bd The recalls the brilliance of the occasion, 


Woman's D t of and that Major Mims was the genial 
Constitution. i %- host to the twenty-third President of 
Although the foundation of Abe so-| the United States, 
cial life of Atlanta was lnid soom-after Unusual Social Glamour. 
the Civil War guns stopped booming,| Uausual social glamour enveloped 
it is impossible to write about every/| the autumn of 1895 during the Cotton 
social affair that has been given inj; States and International Exposition, 
the Gate City of the South. This! and entertaining was done on a lavish 
resume ot the highlights may as well; scale. Foreign potentates and promi- 
begin with the organization of the! nent dignitaries from every state in 
Capital City Club in 1883. The New) the Union came t- Atlanta in October 
Year Eve balls have been a yearly rit-| of that year. Charles A. Collier was 
ual at this club, and many Atlanmtans president of the exposition, and he 
recall that champagne used to be serv-' and Mrs. Collier gave a breakfast to 
ed at the expense of the club at these the President of Mexico, at which 40 
special affairs, Members stayed at/ guests were seated in their Rawson 
home all year, but “stepped out” for) street mansion. 
the New Year's Eve balls to get their | Mrs. Joseph Thompson was presi- 
fill of the sparkling beverage. .dent of the woman’s division and pre- 
The uational social spotligist focused | sided at many of the social affairs. 
upon Atianta when President Grover | At these events, pretty dolls, exact re- 
Clevelaua brought to this city in Oc- | plicas of beauteous Mrs. Thompson 
tober, 1887, his lovely bride, the former | dressed 1n costumes made of paper to 
Frances Folsom. They occupied the duplicate the gown she donned that 
bridal suite at ihe Kimball House, day, were presented as souvenirs of 
and a dinner was tendered them at the oecasion. Each day was designat- 
the Capital City Club, which was built ed to honor a certain state, when tLe 
om the Davison-Paxon site. The first! Governor and his staff and the hand- 
lady of the lanc was many years; picked uelegates were honored at so0- 
younger than her distinguished hus-| ¢jal affairs. Champagne flowed like 
band, and that evening she was gown-/ water 4° those functions and the hos- 
ed in leaf green velvet girdled with pitality of Atlants hosts made every 
a gold cord. : ieee ‘occasion a memorable event for the 
Ladies Go First. Visitors Mr. and Mrs. Henry Porter 
To Major Livingston Mims, that gave elatorate luncheons for the Mary- 
courtly gentleman who was president | Jand and Tennessee delegations at 
oe the ria for some a ad «y their Peachtree street red-brick home, 
e honor of escorting Mrs. Cleveland. ! which 0 ¢ 
When he offered his arm to the beau- | place. eee 
tiful lady to Jead the company into! Cleveland Returns. 
dinner, Mrs. Cleveland hesitated and| President Grover Cleveland return- 
said, “Tne President goes first.” Gal-'ed to Atlanta in 1895 to make a 
lant Major Mims responded, “Here in speech at the exposition, and was pre- 
the south, ladies always go first.” sented a pearl-handled pen by Mrs. 
Thus it happened that southern chival- Sidney Cooper, of Henderson, N. i. 
ry won out and the first lady of the the former Mary Lou Jackson, o€ At- 
land crossed the toreshold escorted by | lanta. President Cleveland stayed at 
Major Mims ahead of President Cleve-, the Aragon hotel, which stood on the 
land. Among other important affairs|southeastern corner of Ellis and 
given Mrs. Cleveland were luncheons Peachtree streets. When Mayor Por- 
by Mrs. Henry W. Grady and Mrs. ter King gave a dinner there in his 
Henry Vorter at their Peachtree street | honor, the table was made in the 
homes. The beloved Henry W. Grady Shape of a “C” and was beautified 
gave a dinner to President Cleveland by cut_ glass and American Beauty 
during his visit in 1887. |roses. On October 23, 1895, the chief 


At the breakfast given for President | @xecutive was again the guest of the 
and Mrs. Cleveland by Capital City Club when Major Mims 


Senator and; \*} ¥ 
Mrs. Alfred H. Colquitt at their home. hea the official host. Red, white and 
in Edgewood, the table was made in| lue wine glasses introduced the pa- 
the shape of an H and seated am ee note on the table, which had 
guests. The elegant white or its central adornment a bust of 
cloth was made to fit the table and | pink roses, encircld by statuettes rep 
the greer china was the set bought  eepigcae agg, ; 
by the hosts when in New York on| resenting Columbia, art, 
the brida! tour. The duplicate set, | ae" 
which is said to be the only china like | 
it, was exhibited at the St. Louis ex-| 
position. Four erystal candelabra held | jytion and Colonial Dames of na- 
white candles, six silver containers! tignal note were given a ball at Con- 
held flowers culled from the gardens, | cordia hall in October, 1895, and Mrs. 
lg — or style to have menu Joseph Thompson led the ball dressed 
nd in those days at each wee oo yellow and green brocade. 
ce, 'The violet stain bodice was trimmed 
The socially elect turned out in full | with geld-spangled net and a_ pearl | 
_ to pay homage to President | necklace with diamond clasps encir- | 
enjamin | 
dered a reception at the Capital City | Piedmont Club Charter. 
Club. Mrs. E. 8. McCandless vividly' The Piedmont Driving Club was| 


in 


damask | 


ed in pink roses, 
Daughters of the American 


| 


ATLANTA HAS 


| 


REASON TO BE 


| 
j 


PROUD... | 


ATLANTA has just cause to be proud of the 
splendid growth and achievement made during | 
the past 100 years. The progress made dur- || 
ing the past century is only the beginning and |, 
we feel that in the years to come equal growth 
and development will place Atlanta far in 
front of other cities of the same size. 


JEFFERSON MORTGAGE CO. 


1110 STANDARD BLDG. 


Loan Agents for Investors Syndicate 


‘ 


Although we are not quite as old as 
Atlanta we have been serving the citizens 
of Atlanta to the best of our ability and 
will continue to do the same in the future. 
We extend sincere congratulations to all 
the citizens of Atlanta and to the ‘Gate 
City”’ herself. 


Forward Atlanta! | 


| time. 


| President Cleveland amid a mass of | 


agriculture | 
Pink shades softened ' 


the electric lights, which were wreatb- | mlig bee 
‘at their Cone street mansion. 


Revo- | the death of Mrs. English and upon 
iseveral of his travels abroad, Captain 


| English met Mrs. George Pullman, | 


arrison when he was ten-  cled her throat. f 


_velt came to Atlanta in 1905 and were 
the center of attraction at a party | 
| given 
| ser is now erected the Henry Grady 

otel. 
Harris was the one person the chief 
executive wanted to meet while here. 
Modest Mr. Harris, author of Uncle 
| Remus 


| to 
‘room to be introdyced to the dis-| 
| tinguished pair. 

banquet given at 


| Roosevelt, 
the White 


a one to Atlanta in oo o was 
honored at a reception at the Capital!,_ , 
City Club when Dr. W. 8. nities “eone ‘by Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Speer at their 
| president. 
Elkin led the grand march into the. 
| ballroom. | 
satin and carried a bouquet of parma 
| violets and white hyacinths. 


‘Ivy hall by Mr. and Mrs, E. 


: ters 
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This interesting old picture was taken about 25 


the location. The fence remained around the excavation for years. 
the left with the Grant building at the right. 
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years ago. It shows the present site of the Healey build- 


ing, at Forsyth, Walton and Poplar streets, when it was known as “Healey’s Hole,” and was, for years, an 
Atlanta puzzle, everybody wondering what sort of an edifice William T. Healey, the owner, intended for 


The Federal building can be seen at 


|other vista for the socially elect. It| annual Christmas Eve parties at their 
| wes great fun ‘to drive te the club | Peachtree and Fourteenth streets home 
‘that ranked among the most colorful 
| and partake of the free yellow cheese, ! events in social annals. A papier ma- 
-erackers and chipped beef that went|che white horse covered with snow 
| with the paid-for drink. The Volstead | and jingling bells was hitched to a 
Act was an unheard of law in those | white sleigh and placed on the broad 
‘days and men and women sipped their! verandah. Santa Claus, dressed in a 
| favorite beverage beneath the starry) red and white suit, greeted the guests 
|canopy on the terrace in the summer-| with a slap on the back and some 
When the wintry weather sent | facetious remark which fitted the per- 
) 'son. The role was taken by Joe 
cheese, crackers and chipped beef was! Brown Connally, who knew everybody 
relished with the same gusto, | and carried off the honor with lots of 
Mrs. Hetty Green, the richest wom- | charm. 
gee the world, and her sons dined | my, gorgeously decorated Christmas 
en famille at a midday dinner with | , in the ‘ball hird f 
Captain and Mrs. James W. English | choi in the ballroom on the third floor 
After | ¥25 laden with gifts which were de- 
_livered by Albert Howell, who always 
_chose a doll or rattle for the childless 
couples. Mr. and Mrs. Murphy led 


‘ ; the grand march in 
wife of the Chicago inventor of the) where supper was served and ‘“Mer- 


Pullman cars. She came to Atlanta! "°"*".°. A 
to visit Captain and Mrs. Henry | ry roan Was ann to in 
Bankhead, who married at her home,| 8P@tk!ing champagne. Day dawned 
and at the time, were stationed at | in the rosy eastern sky at these woun- 
Fort ‘McPherson. ‘Captain Bngtish | rt! parties before guests began say 
ave a dinner for Mrs. Pullman at the | 
Yriving Club and seated 150 guests | hosts. 
around an elaborately decorated table,| The night Mrs. Charles Sisson mar- 
The swanky Cotillion Club had its|ried in 1890, the bridal party had a dif- 
dances at the Capital City Club twice | ficult time reaching the First Baptist 
yearly and the women weer fairly hid- | church in time for the ceremony. Gen- 
den by the enormous bouquets of/|éral John B. Gordon was elected Unit- 
parma violéts combined with valley |ed States senator that night and the 
lilies. The Nine O'Clock balls were! streets were filled with the fires and 
given in the Kimball House ballroom, | torchlight parades celebrating his vic- 
the annual picnic took place at Lithia | tory. The horse-drawn carriages con- 
Springs, and a chartered train con-| veying the bridal party had to 
veyed the guest& to the watering spa/| routed through the streets in a round- 
some 20 miles away. Debonair | about way to reach the church, which 
Thomas B. Paine led many of the co-/| stood on the postoffice site at Forsyth 
tillions as well as the grand march | and’ Walton streets. 
at the debutante balls. It was quite; When Major and Mrs. Livingston 
the vogue in days gone by for fash-| Mims gave a party for Mrs. Wilmer 
ionable members ef society to fore-|],, Moore during her debutante year, 
gather on the second floor of the Kim-|the stairway was decorated with 
ball house every Sunday evening tO/ bunches of Malaga grapes. The home 
listen to the concerts played by/of the hosts stood on the site of the 
Wurm's orchestra. | Georgian Terrace hotel. Mr. and Mrs. 
President and Mrs. Theodore Roose-! Wilmer L. Moore were hosts at a 
theater party at the Grand as a com- 


them scampering indoors, the yellow 


at the governor's mansion, | fjeid Scott Schley, U. 8. 
the Battle of 
Spanish-American War. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank 8S. Ellis turned 
the interior of their home into a 
French cabaret when they entertained 
for Dr. and Mrs. Preston Satterth- 


waite, New York and Newport social- 


The immortal Joel Chandler 


stories, entered the mansion 
via the back door and held his black 
umbrella tightly in his arms. He* had 
be coaxed to go to the drawing | 


‘ented members of society presented 

iam Driving at the | clever vaudeville stunts. 

e Vriving \.i),| When the Shriners convened here 

Harris sat next to President | | jer the .sanonsorahi 
who invited him to visit | id ge P 

House. | 
President Taft's Visit. 

When President William Howard 


Mr. 


‘of the United States. 
Annual egg-nog parties were given 


; | Peachtree road home. The decorations 
> r 
President Taft and Mrs.'| ore always unique and 
These parties 
that was begun by Mrs. Speer’s grand- 
| parents and handed down to her from 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Sil- 
vey. Mr. and Mrs. John Clarke and 
their daughter, Mrs. A. D. Adair, the 
former Roline Clark, were famous for 
thejr Christmas egg-nog parties, a cus- 
tom they observed for many years. 
When she first moved to Atlanta 


Mrs, Elkin wore white) 


At the “headdress party,” given at | 
C, Pe- | 
to commemorate their twenty- | 
fifth wedding date, each guest placed | 
some artistie creation upon the | 
heads to represent an era of history. 

For more than 15 consecutive years 


din 


houn gave a musicale at the Capital 


ERNEST G. BEAUDRY 


20 Years a Ford Dealer 


Congr 


ATL 


On Its 


ONE HUNDREDTH 
BIRTHDAY 


ERNEST G. BEAUDRY 


“20 YEARS A FORD DEALER” 


the City of 


whose ex- 
company. 


a singer 
the 
innovation 


of Chattanooga, 
quisite voice charmed 
The musicale was an 


their favorite artists. 

The first horse show given here un- 
der the chairmanship of Colonel F. J. 
Paxon lasted one week, and the balls 
were given at the Piedmont Driving 
Club. AMred Gwynn Vanderbilt ex- 
hibited his string of horses and drove 
his smart traps and fine steeds around 
the ring. 


atulates 


city were the tally-ho parties given by 
Colonel Robert J. Lowry. Four pranc- 


est man of his era. A liveried darky 
footman blew the tuneful notes on the 
horn that heralded the approach of 
the spectacular tally-ho. The prettiest 
girls in Atlanta and their escorts were 
seated atop the vehicle, and ‘were driv- 
‘en to the Piedmont Driving Club to 
| be wined and dined by the genial host. 
The actor, Joseph Jefferson, who made 
the Rip Van Winkle character famous 
'on the-stage, was a guest of Colone! 
Lowry upon one occasion. Mrs. T. I) 
Meador Sr. and Mrs. I[eila Lowry 
Freeman are sisters of Colonel Lowry. 

Mrs. James K Jordan recalls the 
delicious peach-blow Major Living- 
ston Mims served at his dinner to Mrs 
(, C. Calhoun, of Washington, D. C. 
The drinks were served in gorgeous 
silver goblets and tasted like nectar. 
Colonel Robert J. Lowry specialized in 
his applejack drinks made from his 
own recipe which rivaled Major Mims 
peach-blows. 

When Colonel and Mrs. Lowry cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniver- 


ANTA 


Lowry wore gold satin embroidered in 
gold and trimmed with real lace. She 
carried a bouquet of golden roses and 
real orange blossoms. The 187 guests 
presented the popular couple with a 
gold loving cup which belongs to young 
Bates Block, their great nephew. 
Frank L. Stanton, The Constitutions 
beloved poet, composed the verse that 
lis engraved upon the cup. 
Grand Opera Presented. _ 

Grand opera threaded its way into 


the ballroom, ! 


| duct La Gioconda and Tosca, the Ital- 
| jan operas, in which the immortal En- 
rico Caruso sang the tenor roles. The 
huge audien@e rose-to: its feet to ac- 
Claim the marvelous conductor and 
the superb cast. Never in the history 
of Atlanta were such parties given 
by social leaders at private homes, 


clubs and hotels. The presentation of 
grand opera was suggested by Victor 
Smith, the lawyer, and Colonel W. L. 
Peel was president of the Music Fes- 
tival Association that sponsored this 
event. Colonel and Mrs. Peel’s box 
at the opera was filled with stars at 
every performance and their parties at 
their Peachtree road home centered 
around the famous song birds and 
prominent visitors. Their daughters, 
Mrs. W. H. Kiser and Mrs. Phinizy 
Calhoun, assisted their parents at 
these elaborate entertainments. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Atkinson en- 
tertained royally during grand opera 
at garden parties which were among 
the most enjoyable events of that pe- 
riod. It was nothing out of the ordi- 
nary to hear the golden voice of Caru- 
so float on the air in ‘“‘O Solo. Mio,” 
and that woul’. start the others singing 
their favorite songs. 

Frank E. Munsey, distinguished 
owner of the New York Sun and Press, 


' 
| 
; 


| 


} 


; 


be | 


| stuck 
| vases, further accentuated the patriot- 


plimentary gesture to Admiral Win- | 
y, U N., hero of | 
Santiago during the! 


ities. The hosts lived on the corner of , 
Peachtree and Tenth streets, and tal- | 


of Forrest | 
|Adair balls and social affairs galore — 
|honored the members from every part 


ing horses, the gold trappings on the | 
harness catching the rays of the sun, | 
pranced out Peachtree street driven by | 
Colonel Lowry, declared the handsom--' 


sary at a dinner given at the Capital | 
City Club on November 11, 1912, Mrs. | 


visited Mr. and Mrs, John D. Little 
during five consecutive opera seasons. 
The dinner given Mr. Munsey by Mr. 


'and Mrs. Little took place in 1914 
_at their colonial home at the corner 


of Peachtree and Eighth streets. The 
World War had been declared and in- 
genious Mrs. Little filled four magnif- 
icent silver vases with red roses, blue 
cornflowers and white swansonia to 
decorate the table. American flags, 
in silver holders between the 


ic theme. Mr. Munsey is the man 
who went from Maine to New York 


with $4, and when he died he left 

$40,000,000. , 

Mr. and Mrs, John E. Murphy gave 
elegant parties for Geraldine Farrar 
and other notables, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Richardson's parties revolved 
around J.ucrecia Bori. 

Junior League Formed. 

Sit was in 1916 that Mrs. W. J. 
McKenna, the former Isoline Camp- 
‘pell, organized the Junior League at 
the. Piedmont Driving Club and was 
elected its first president. The social 
activities of the league have played 
an important part in Atlanta’s social 
ere ram ever since its inception. Mrs. 

cKenna, Mrs. Edwin Peeples and 
Mrs. Edgar Upton are the only hon- 
orary presidents of the local league. 

Imagine the thrill that came in De- 
cember, 1919, to Virginia Hand Cal- 
laway, of LaGrange; Mary Faith Yow 
Adams, of Miami, and Julia Brantley 
Willet, of Atlanta, when, as debu- 
tantes, General John J. Pershing 
danced with them at the Piedmont 


| Driving Club. The commander of the 


American expeditionary forces in 
France came here to be honored at 
a dinner given by Atlantans, and at 


‘1 its eonclusion dressed in military re- 


galia, he attended the supper-party 
iven by Dr. and Mrs, Thomas P. 
Tiameth for the aforementioned trio. 

Nor will Dorothy Haverty Grove 
ever forget her dance with handsome 
General Pershing at the same party. 
She recalls the dignified way he held 
her hand and bowed in military fash- 
ion to make his apology ‘when his 
spur tore her hose. She treasures 
the card upon which he wrote “Sorry, 
John J. Pershing,” in just the style 
of penmanship to be expected from 
the distinguished army officer. 

Pageant of Brides. 

In January, 1920, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Grant observed their silver wed- 
ding anniversary by staging a “Page- 
ant of Brides” party. They requested 
their wonen guests to don their bridal 
gowns and veils, and so enthusiastical- 
ly was the invitation responded to 
that the bridal array of the women 
covered a period of 70 years. Mrs. 
Grant’s satin wedding gomp was bro- 
eaded in love knots and trimmed with 
real lace. She carried white orchids 
and the diamond dagger which held 
her veil to her titian hair was the 
gift of the groom. 

The frequent visits to Dr, and Mrs. 
Floyd McRae Sr., of those celebrated 
physicians, Dr. Charles Mayo and Dr. 
William Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., 
and Dr. George Crile, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, inspired a perfect round of so- 
cial affairs. 

Dr. and Mrs EB. L. Connally cele- 
brated their golden, wedding anniver- 
sary in 1924 at their West End home, 
where their five daughters made their 
debuts. Their marriage took piace in 
1874 at the home of Governor and 
Mrs. Joseph E. Brown on Washing- 
ton street, where stands Fulton High 
school. To commemorate the 50 years 
of wedded bliss, Mrs. Connally wore 
her white satin weding gown with 
real lace trimmings. The 50-year-old 
dress was worn by her granddaugh- 
ters at recent weddings and is being 
preserved for the third géneration of 
great-granddaughters to don when they 
take the orange blossom trail. 

Society assembled at the Biltmore 
hotel in December, 1927, to pay 
homage to Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Spalding 
on their golden wedding anniversary. 
The bride of 50 years ago to the day, 
wore pale blue brocaded satin and 


carried a bouquet of yellow roses. A | 


strand of pearls given her that day 
by Mr. Spalding to commemorate the 
occasion, encircled her throat. A 


daughter, Mrs. William Schroder, and 
sons, Jack Spalding and Hughes Spal- 
ding, received their parents. 
November 25, 1935, marked the 
golden wedding date of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Carroll Payne. Surrounded by their 
daughters, Mrs. Alex Smith and Mrs. 
Charles T. Hopkins, their grandchil- 


dren and great-granddaughters, they 
received their friends at a reception at 
the Piedmont Driving Club. Mrs 
Payne wore cream-colored satin em 
broidered in gold, and the sleeves were 
of real lace. Ten of their friends 
gave them a gold bowl engraved with 
an inscription that suited the auspi- 
cious occasion. 

Relatives and intimate friends sur- 
rounded Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher 
Spratling when they observed their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary at the 
Peachtree road home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Collier, their son and 
daughter. About 100 guests were 


seated at the dinner given for this 
popular couple and the table in the 


dining room reflected the golden mo- 
tif in all the decorations. Satin-clad 
Mrs. Spratling carried a bouquet of 
yellow roses when she received the 
felicitations with Mr. Spratling, and 
stalwart sons and their only daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Collier, and the children of 
their children, made the celebration: 
an unforgettable occasion. 
Mrs. Roosevelt Honored. 

The social phase of President 
Franklin Roosevelt’s political address 
last fall at Grant field ‘necluded a 
luncheon and reception given at the 
Biltmore for Mrs. Roosevelt. Wives of 
the Georgia delegation were hostesses, 
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Continued in Page 30-C, Column Pade’ 


« « ATHENS » » 


THE CLASSIC CITY OF GEORGIA 


Athens proudly enters the pa- 
rade of Georgians in their con- 
gratulationg to Atlanta in her cen- 
tennial anniversary. Her magnifi- 
cent record of achievement and 
growth over her hundred years of 
cityhood reflects credit upon us 
all, and credit too for the part 
Athens played in Atlanta’s up- 
building. 


Athens—The City Beautiful— 
the home of the State University 
Syst... but a few miles from At- 
lanta, has been a happy, pros- 
perous home for its peoples and _ is 
one of Georgia’s finest cities. Its 
opportunities for cultural educa- 
tion and business are unsurpassed. 
Within its limits are the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, State College of 
Agriculture, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, the Athens’ Business College 
and a high and grammar. school 
system excelled nowhere in the 
state. 


Its wonderful climate has given 
the city a health rate of which it 
is justly proud and in no city is 
the health of its citizens more 
zealously guarded than in Athens. 
Its transportation facilities are of 
the best, connecting the city with 
all points of the compass. Its ad- 
jacent farmlands are second to 
none in the state in. productivity 
and ease of cultivation. 


Athens’ business is well financed 
with her banks possessing an ag- 
gregate capitalization of over $75,- 
000,000. One of the prime fac- 
tors in the industrial life and 
growth of Athens is its efficient 
and competent labor supply. It 
can be secured at a reasonable cost 
and has always been free of labor 
disturbances. 


Situated in the lesser hills of the 
slope of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
800 feet above sea level, Athens 
is ideally located for pleasant habi- 
tation. Its solid business and in- 
dustrial foundation is an invitation 
to all for safe investment. 


MALLISON BRAIDED CORD 
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Congratulations 


ATLANTA | 
On This, The 100th Anniversary 


T. G. WOOLFORD 
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beautiful. | 
continued the custom | 


some 30 years ago, Mrs. Andrew Cal- | 
City Club and presented Oscar Neagle, | 
in | 


the social annals of Atlanta and paved | 
the way for other hostesses to present 


| 
Conspicuous in the social life of the | 
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THE HEALEY BUILDING 


TWO MODERN OFFICE BUILDINGS 


There has been a Healey Building in Atlanta since 1877. 
The first Healey Building stood on the site now occupied by the William- 
Oliver Building and was built by Thos. G. Healey, grandfather of William 
and Oliver Healey and the father of Wm. T. Healey, who erected the pres- 
ent Healey Building, one of the finest office buildings in Atlanta, contain- 


ing 525 commodious offices. 


The William-Oliver Building, erected at Five Points in 1930, is modern in 
every particular and contains 400 offices. 


Atlanta. 


| HEALEY REAL ESTATE AND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


The William-Oliver Building is the latest addition to the famous skyline in 
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169-175 Marietta St., N. W. 


Lot Lot 
265 Ivy St. at Baker 233 Spring St. at Harris 


the social pattern in 1910, and the. 
_ performances given at the auditorium | 
| were concluded in 1930. Only the sea- | 
ison of 1918 was omitted because of 
| World War conditions. The 1913 sea- | 


son was starred with the coming od 
world-famous Arturo Toscapi=@ t@ cam- 


GROUND FLOOR HEALEY BLDG. 
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Calhoun Pictures South’s F uture 
In Prophecy of 1883 Interview 


Article Visualizes Country of 50 Years Ago; Predicts 
Commercial, Manufactural Age; Shows Change 
in News Style. 3 


The south’s future “is commercial 
and manufactural and she will “ex. 
change the modest civilization of the | 


estimate. The proportional deprecia- 
tion of her personal property other 
than slaves is equal probably to the 


tattle tein a tater eaten een aes ee ee 0, as. 


country gentleman for the bustling | depreciation of her re t 
civilization of the towns,” it was pre- | a valued in 1860 7 $210,000 060: | 
dicted 53 years ago by Patrick Cal-| jast year at $157,000,000—a differ. | 
houn, grandson of the famous South ence of $53,000,000.” “: | 


Carolina statesman and a leader in 
important industrial enterprises of Pint Reaction Has Come. 
‘What, then, as to her future?” 


this section, in a news story appear- 
“I believe the south was poorer 


ing in The Constitution on May 23, 
even in 1877 than she was in 1870. | 


B3. 

This article, a vivid picture of the | Since then there has come the reac-| 
south of a half-century ago as well| tion. The people look upon the prob- 
as an interesting prophecy, illustrated | lems presented by the results of the | 
the changes which have taken place | war as settled, or in process of peace- | 
in newspaper style. able solution. Everywhere a more. 

Readers today want their news in| hopeful sentiment prevails. Georgia | 
a hurry. They want all the essen- | added $14,000,000 to the value of her | 
tial facts contained in the first para-| property last year. 
graph and they want it presented| In 1870, her property was assessed | 
with a “punch.” 


at $227,000,000, in 1880 at $239,000,- | 
In the following story, which had | 000 


(an increase of* only $12,000,-| 
appeared previously in the New York | 000), in 1882 at $268,000.000 (an in-| 
Herald, what most readers and report- | crease in two years of $29,000,000). | 
ers would consider the “real news | This is small. It is but the beginning | 
is not given until near the end of | of 4 great industrial revival. How 
a? mn # . ities te daaed sa yn ae oe the cotton 

mi e sai mills of the sou 
modern "life and the hustle-bustle of| In 1860, thete Son aes 359 spin- 
such American cities as Atlanta has/dles in the south. In 1870, 322,125 
led to the changes in the methods of | Since the first day of January, 1881, 
writing — | oneeng.” na laa there — _ added 394,600. South- 
inions , /ern eople 

With a Secale reading, “AS to the naulaae: . Nothing cea dhiieg oe > 
Siew, South, the interview with Cel | mach us material progress. No man 
0 as . re onore “ 

“Mr. Patrick Calhoun, a grandson | tributes to jt. ; ee thane, Pte ones 
of the former South Carolina states- outside of a few cities’ politi 4 
man, is now in the city on business, professions offered ‘the onl rin ne 
connected with the pep ex to reputation. oi ae a 
trial enterprises in the soutn. is . 
brother, Mr. John C. Calhoun, is the elie oe Well Known. 
manager of the great syndicate plan- lecte te every ranch of industry af- 
tation in Arkansas, purchased a year of a } oe genius opportunities 
or more ago and now operated by New aaak ce tlaten e plaudits of the people 
York capital. Several contiguous, | a : ere gr norable ambitions. 
plantations were bought by this syn- | >. | re. me o Furman, who, through 
dicate. Supplies are purchased with vighihcak a of industry, increased the 
ready money, thus aviiding the In- 7) is land five-fold by the use 
cubus of heavy interest charges, which | cn ome-made compost, 18 as well 
has made other planting operations Own in Georgia as the name of the 
in the south in the main unprofit- rlokitnn al The people are learning co- 
able. | the denon pter capital is going into 
It is understood that this experi- | e * evelopment of varied resources 
ment has been very successful. The | © ss e — 
opinions of these two gentlemen ig us aoa deevlopment of her resources 
southern affairs were quoted by Mr.| 18 not left alone to the capital of her 
Edward Atkinson, in papers contribut- | 5008. [t co-operates with the great 
ed by him to northern journals, Pome of the east in her mines, her 
among the most trustworthy and w¥ 4 mar her railroads, her cotton 
digested of any that he found dur- elds. So great is this industrial fer- 
ing his tour through the south. |vor that I heard at a dinner within | 

Mr. Calhoun was seen by Herald | the year one of the best informed men | 
reporters recently at the New York of the south jestingly eay that if. jt 
hotel asked if he had any ob-| were left to the people of Georgia | 
jections to repeating some of the | whether we should have a democratic 
points made by him in the paper! resident or cotton factories in each of | 
referred to, or to expressing himself the four leading cities of the state. he 
generally as to certain economic ques- believed people would vote for the fac- 


tions concerning the south, which are. tories.” 
White and Black. 


now exciting much inteerst in north- | 
financial circles. | “As to the reiations between the 
Southern Capital Limited. | whites and the negroes.” . 

the; “There is now no greater danger 


“And why, Mr. Calhoun, has 
bitterness following the war been re- _to the negro from the white man in| 
moved?” ithe sonch than there is to lahc | 
ae or from 
“Looking down the long vista | capital anywhere. The south can be| 
time, the south sees nothing that wi protection of her | 


hy affect her that will not af- |ee with . the 
materially affect her that wi al- | sights, -He forma « : ler | 
fect every section oft his country. In- ms 4 part of her power 


( and her strength. Vast regi | 
deed, she believes that for —“? yg most fertile soil are sean 
time she is about to share all of its him. Her fut is indj ; 

- . j bd 1re . we c 
blessings. Your interest and hers are | is indissolubly linked 


syn- 


and 


ern 


'be made of the property of the ne- 


Shown here is the beautiful administration building at the munici- 4 
pal airport, which was constructed at a cost of $50,000 and -houses 
several important government bureaus in addition to the offices of 
several airlines, a passenger room and a dining room. This picture 


Handsome Administration Building a 
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t Candler Field, Municipal Airport 
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| are ungrounded. 
—the law-abiding, order-loving Anglo- | 
Saxons—have control of the south, 


platform of human progress. I stand 
upon the belief that the wisdom of 
our fathers has given us a govern- 
ment strong enough and God a coun- 
try broad enough to enable us to 
receive among us 5,000,000 of any 
people of this globe without material- 
ly checking our career. They might 
be by nature, habits and character 
unable to amalgamate with our race, 
but they would in time assimilate 
themselves to our institutions.” 


Negro Supremacy Over. 


“You have, then, no fear, Mr. Cal-| 
that they days of negro su-| 


houn, 
premacy can ever be repeated?’ 

“No. 
has unquestionably 
from our enterprises. These fears 
The Anglo-Saxons 


In most states they are in the ma- 
jority, and in all they possess that 
great preponderous of power which 


comes from superior intelligence and | 


superior will. 


The same spirit that enables them | 
to gain possession of the government | 


:and restore law and order will en- 
'able them to regain the one and pre- 


‘serve the other. 


The negro problem 


‘should be eliminated from national 


| politics. 


waS made shortly after a plane arrived with passengers and while 
many Atlantans were at the field to see the landings and take-offs. 
Several thousand Atlantans oftentimes visit the field between 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon and midnight. 


southern people as the sight of this 
harmonious relation between races.” 
“It was believed that negroes could 
not stand the competition of white 
labor; that he would disappear as the 


balance of power. His influence must) 
be courted. An enlightened sense, 
therefore, of her own interest compels 
to permit him to-enjoy the rights giv- 


en him by the law. ; 
Indians have done?” 


“But she cannot here. She must 
. | On the contrary, the census shows 


fit him to properly exercise and en- f 
joy them. She must educate him, she | ‘°F him a natural increase beyond the 


em 


be entertained of their future. 


The negro possesses three traits 
which justify great hopes of his fu- 
ture. He is imitative, he is eager 
for knowledge and he is proud of be- 
ing an American citizen. I believe in| 
the future of the negro. 

I believe myself upon the broad 


average of the white race. Every in- 
telligent man must admit that he is 
a better citizen, a harder worker, a 
thrifter man and more successful the 


closer his contact with whites. It is 
only where the negroes in large masses 
to themselves that any doubt can now 


to the states and time.” 
“As to the mutual e-relations 
tween the south and the north?’ 
“The future of the south is com- 
mercial and manufactural. She will 
exchange the modest civilization of 


the country gentleman for the bus-| 


tling civilization of the towns. 


“At present her people are very | 


deficient in mechanical skill, but tha 
will come in time. In the south, New 
England has raised up a rival—not 
a hostile one, but an emulous one— 
one who will meet her in the west and 
in the markets of the world in cotton 
goods; for years, perhaps, only cours- 
er goods, but later in all classes. 

“But the south will come to New 
England and ask her capital and 


' skill,” her intelligence and experience, 


to aid her in building up enterprises 


The fear of such an event 
diverted capital | 


This solution should be left | 
be- | 


}and maturing them. She will wel- 
_Come the sons of New England in her 
midst and feel for them that affection 
born of a mutual interest.” 


“Buttons” Rage of ’96 
Recalled by “Handies” 


One of Atlanta’s earliest fore- 
runners of “handies,” the recent 
game in which youngsters placed 
their hands and fingers in various 
positions representing certain people 
and actions and asked: “What's 
this?”—was “buttons,” which broke 
upon the city in the fall of 1896, 

“The button rutes the day,” 
wrote a reporter in The Constitu- 
tion. “Buttons on coats. on store 
counters, on street corners, in win- 
dows—bufttons everywhere, of every 
kind, and in many instances the 
sentiments are very rash.” 

Every young swain and young 
woman, as well as the school chil- 
dren, had a set of buttons pinned 
under his or her lapel or collar. 

“Let me tell you about the sales- 
man and the farmer's daughter.” 
one would say. But out from the 
lapel on the coat of his companion 
would come a button with, “I’ve 
heard it 


before ' 

Other favorite buttons of the day 
bore such expressions as “Am out 
for a good time,” “Don't care if I 
do” and “You make ‘me tired.” 


|ATLANTA ACCESSIBLE 
TO MANY OCEAN PORTS 


Many seaports and coastal cities 
are from 10 to 29 hours traveling time 
from Atlanta. 

The cities and the time it takes to 
'reach them from Atlanta are as fol- 
| lows: Brunswick, 10 hours; Savannah, 
| 10 hours; Charleston, S. C.. 12 hours: 
| Jacksonville, 11 -hours; Mobile, 10 
| hours; New Orleans, 15 hours: 
| lachicola, 17 hours; Pensacola, 
hours: Tampa, 18 hours: Key West, 

Fla., 29 hours; Miami, 26 hours and 
| Wilmington, N. C., 17 hours. 


i 


must elevate him. In slavery igno- 


rance was safety; in freedom education 
is safecy. What an illustration of 
the changed condition of .the south! 
The sentiment in favor of his educa- 
tion is almost universal. Some doubt 
his capacity, many believe it. When 
we consider how short a time has 
lapsed since he emerged from slavery 
without a dollar and with no experi- 
ence, we must admit his progress has 
been remarkable. Let a single illus- 
tration suffice. 


Race Is Adjusted. 


In 1875 a law was pasesd in Geor- 
gia requiring a separate return should 


groes. The records of that year show 
that they had acquired 396,655 acres 
of land. Six years later the returns 
of 188) showed that they increased 
their possessions to 692,355 acres.” 

“How do the two races work to- 
gether?” 

“Contact with civilization has pro- 
duced a wonderful effect the negro 
savage transported to our shores. It 
is believd that the white and the ne- 
groes could not live together, the one 
or the other would be exterminated. 
The facts prove that the two races 
have adjusted themselves, to one to 
the other in admirable order. They 
move along most harmoniously togeth- 
er, with scarcely as many clashes as 
occur everywhere between labor and 
capital, with less violence than we see 
so frequently in strikes in the east- 


Semaine onus. dha. mes identified. | ith his. He holds in evry state the 


What legislation helps you cannot, —— — 
hurt her. But more, the capital of the | 
south is limited. She knows that alone | 
she cannot rapidly develop her splendid | A I LANT A 
resources. She must get men and | A 
money. Whence, should both come) 
most naturally? From the north. 
But this could only be under the be- | 
nign influences of the Union. As great | 
as is the impetus of these forces, to | 
intelligent thinkers there is a deeper | 
and stronger cause why the south | 
must eling to the Union. And this— 
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such is the irony of fate—is the negro. 
Five million people, different in race, 
habits and morals as widely as the ne- | 
vroes differ with the whites, would 
wield a terrible influence upon the des- 
tiny of a country whose total popula- 
tion was only 16,000,000. 


FORMED PARTNERSHIP WITH 
ALEXANDER C. KING 
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What an opportunity would be of- 
fered to ambitious, designing and un- 
scrupulous men! Would not a country 
so circumstanced drift towards impe- | 
rialism? Would not liberty perish? | 
The safety in the south lies in the 
Union. Five million negroes in a pop- « 
ulation of 50,000,000, which increases 
at a rate of more than 1,000,000 a 
year, cannot offer much cause for 
alarm.” 

Would Vote For Union. 

“You would Say, then, that any 
future towards secession is out of the 
question?” ; 

“Il nquestionably. The change in sen- 
{iment which the causes I have refer- 
red to have worked is astonishing. rhe 
south spent millions of money, taxed 
her resources until they succumbed, 
left the bodies of thousands of her 
noblest sons lying dead on the field of 
battle. in an @fort to establish a 
southern confederacy. 

Today. if it were left to the states 
that seceded to determine by ballot 
whether they should be a separate gov- 
ernment, they would vote overwhelm- 
ingly for the Union, Consent fo run 
national lines between herself and 
New York? Consent to being shut out 
of the west? Never! 

Anglo-Saxon Have Won. 

“And now?” 

“In the wreck that followed the war 
the southern people, like mariners 
when ships break te pieces, caught at 
every floating spar. Resources that had 
foormerly been neglected began to be 
regarded as the means of future for 
tune: the old channels of wealth had 
heen destroyed; new ones had to he 
found. The sun of the planter and the 
sun of his overseer began life equal. 
The slave was as rich as his master. 
The gentleman and the laborer had 
enlvy their own industry, their own 
ekill. their own energy, and their own 
intelligence to rely upon. 

Prejudices had to be conquered, dif- 
ficulties encountered, obstacles over- 
come. The whole social, financial and . 
political structure of the section, shak- | 
en from its foundation, fallen in to 
chaos, had to be adjusted to the new 
order of things. 

Rut the courage and the 
ency of the Anglo-Saxons have won. | 
Out of the chaos are springing up 
diversified industries. Mine have 
been opened, furnaces put in blast, 
factories built. Immense systems of 
railroads have been constructed, con-, 
necting the south more closely with 
the east and west. Others are in 
process of construction. These 1n- 
dustrial movements mold sentiment. 

Just as the old south, by her an- 
tagonistic institutions was driven 
year by year towards secession as a 
measure of self-preservation, so the 
south of today. under the impulse -of 
new forces, with her infant industries | 
finding corresponding cords in each of | 
the sister states, is drawn into closer 

ds of union. 
- South Is Poor. . 

“Yet the south is poorer today than 
she was 23 years ago. Take Georgia, 
for example. She is recognized as the 
most prosperous of the southern | 
states. In spite of her cities, her) 
railroads, her factories, she is poorer) 
today by many millions than she was | ( 


Among the many men of. abil- 
ity as represented in the bench 
and bar of Georgia, none holds a 
ehigher position in the esteem and 
respect of the citizens of Atlanta 
than Jack J. Spalding. Mr. 
Spalding has done much to aid 
the City of Atlanta in its growth 
and progress in th@ past 100 
years. He is not only one of the 
South’s ablest lawyers but a fin- 
ancier and leader to whom the 
city of his adoption is much in- 
debted. 


Mr. Spalding was born in Mor- 
ganfield, Ky., August 29, 1856, 
and received his grade and high 
school education in the same 
town. He attended college at St. 
Louis University and at Seton 
Hall College in New Jersey, but 
was forced to discontinue his col- 
lege career before graduation due 
to being stricken with typhoid 
fever. 
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Mr. Spalding, having adopted 
law as his profession, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1878 and 
began an active practice in Mor- 
ganfield, where he served as 
county attorney during the year 
1881. 


Coming to Atlanta in 1882, 
without aid and little money he 
Started practicing law and his 
progress was amazingly rapid. 
Since then he has built up one 
of the most successful practices 
in the South. 
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In 1885 he formed a partner- 
ship with Alexander C. King, 
later Judge of the U. S. Circuit 
Court, and was located in the 
old James building. They started 
principally as corporation law- 
yers, and represented some of 
the largest companies that have 
interests in this region. In: 1895 
Mr. Spalding became general 
counsel for the Cotton States 
and _ =International Exposition. 
Since then he has filled many im- 
portant directorates, served many 
wealthy clients and representing 
many powerful corporations. 


On December 18, 1877, Mr, 
Spalding was united in marriage 
to Miss Elizabeth Hughes, of 
Morganfield, Ky., who lived. to 
see their golden anniversary, but 
died almost within its glory, leav- 
ing two children—Hughes, a 
graduate of the State University, 
and now a member of the firm, 


persist- 
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WINFIELD P. JONES 
Attorney at Law 


ROBERT RAMSPECK 
Congressman From Georgia 
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JACK J. SPALDING 


and. Jack J. Spalding, Jr., a busi- 
nessman with New York connec- 
tions. 


A devoted democrat, Mr. 
Spalding was chosen a delegate 


from the state at large to the 
National Democratic Convention 
of 1932 and 1936? to cast the 
State’s votes for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. In the 1932 conven- 
tion he complimented the dele- 
gation with a dinner and in turn 
was honored with a silver loving 
cup. . 
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DR. WILLIAM S. COX 


President Cox College 


Mr. Spalding is a Roman Cath- 
olic. and in recognition of his 
eminent attainments, loyalty and 
high character, the Mother 
Church has made him a Knight 
of St. Gregory. He ha§ also re- 
‘ceived the Laetare medal, which 
is awarded each year to the coun- 
try’s most outstanding Catholic. 
He is devout in his religion, but 
does not make it a matter of 
parade. 
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Mr. Spalding is an. active mem- 
ber of both the Capital City Club 
and the Piedmont Driving Club, 
but his chief interest is in the 
improvement and progress of At- 
lanta—the city of his adoption. 
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jn 1860. Her property was then val-| 
ned in round figures at $686, 000,000. | 
Last year by the comptroller general's | 
report, it was put at $268,000,000,, 
The difference, it may he supposed, 
was represented by the slaves. It is 


mistake. 
“ Credit her in 1860 with personal 


ty other than slaves equal to 

+ wage ‘ponncenel in dg and — 
ould be poorer today DY many mil-| 
sions. But this would not be ¢ fair’ 
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THOS. F. RYBERT & COMPANY 
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W. B. HARRISON 
Candidate for Re-election 
Comptroller-General 


Progressive Citizens 


THOMAS B. BAIRD 


Georgia Manager 
Sou. Bell Tel. & Tel. Co. 


HURD J. 


CRAIN 


General Agent 


Penn Mutual 


Life Ins. Co. 


Photo by 


Thurston Hatcher 


J. RAYMOND CURTIS 


Photo by Bon Art _ 
J. R. ROSSIGNOL 
Rossignol & Crocy, Ine, 


A. J. CROCY 
Rossignol & Oroey, Inc. 


Photo by Bon Art 
LLIAM G. McRAE 
Candidate for Solicitor-General 


JOHN S. BLICK 


Blick’'s Bowling Center 
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E. D. RIVERS 


Speaker Georgia House of Representatives 


E. ROTHSCHILD 
Rothschild & Co. 
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he City of Canton, Georgia 


In the Heart of the Great Cherokee Country 


Atlanta and about 60 miles from the Tennessee state line. It is almost in the center of the state, reckon- 


Canton, the county seat of Cherokee County, Georgia, is considered one of the best small cities in 
ing from east to west. The County contains 429 sq uare miles. 


the entire state. Cherokee County derives its name from the tribe of Indians who roamed the hills and 
had their homes in the fertile valleys of this part of Georgia. This part of Georgia has a most delightful clim ate and the chief industries are farming, cattle raising, 


Cherokee County is located in the north central part of the state, 32 miles from the capital city of dairying, fruit growing and manufacturing. Excell ent transportation is furnished by the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad and motorbus 
service. 

The homeseeker, the investor, 
the tourist and especially the 
worthy man or woman who, dis- 
satisfied with present surround- 
ings, desire to begin life anew in a 
more promising environment, is in- 
vited to visit Canton, where life is 
worth living and where you are 
judged by your true worth. 

The City of Canton extends a 
most cordial invitation for you to 
come and see for yourself our 
beautiful shady streets lined with 
fine residences, our parks, our 
schools, our churches—in fact, 
Canton offers every advantage for 
investor and wage earner. 

One of the most modern in- 
stitutions of its kind to be found 
in the entire state is Cokers’ Hos- 
pital. This institution was fin- 
ished last February and occupies a 
site from which a wonderful view 
of mountains, streams and forests 
is available. This hospital has a 
fifty-bed capacity and the most 
modern X-ray machines and other 
equipment to be found anywhere, 


CANTON, The County Seat. 


Jones Mercantile 


Company, Cokers’ Hospital 


Canton, Ga. 


Canton is a city of nearly 6,000 population, including North Canton. The city 
has modern water works, sewerage system, electric lights and all other modern im- 
provements. The streets are well paved and well lighted and the residential section 
contains some very beautiful homes surrounded by spacious well-kept lawns with 
beautiful shade trees and flowers. | 

Canton has some of the finest school buildings in the state which include high 
school, grammar school and graded schools. Canton also has fine church buildings, 
including Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian denominations. One of the best hotels 


Georgia Marble Finishing Works, wholesale dealers in marble products, operates here 
as well as three other large marble companies. Ice plant, planing mill, cotton gin- 
nery, steam laundry are other industrial enterprises. 

Up-to-date mercantile establishments mark the commercial section of Canton, the 
largest, The Jones Mercantile Company, having a capital of over a million dollars, 
operating the Etowah Manufacturing Company, makers of men’s high-grade and pop- 
ular priced cotton pants and slacks, working about 200 women and girls the year 
around; Cherokee Farm Products Corporation, makers of Etowah Maid ice cream, 
buttermilk and pure pork sausage, which are sold from four stores in Atlanta as well 


in the state, the Hotel Canton, is located in Canton, and is up-to-date in every particu- 
lar. Two banks here, The Bank of Canton and The Etowah Bank, have resources of 
$1,500,000. 

| Canton Cotton Mills, organized in 1899, have two large plants here employing 
1,100 people, and using about 35,000 bales of cotton annually. They make the fa- 
mous “Canton denim,” nationally known product in the cotton goods trade. The 


as locally; The North Canton Store, which is a large retail establishment serving the 
people across the river from the main town; also warehouses in Cartersville and Ac- 
worth, Ga. The Canton Wholesale Company is connected with The Jones Mercantile 
Company and does a jobbing business in groceties, feeds, fertilizer, heavy hardware 


and tools. 


To the Tourist and 
Tired Business Man 


Beautiful valleys in the shadow of the 
Blue Ridge, sparkling streams fresh from 
mountain fastnesses musically winding their 
way seaward, blue skies and bright sunshine, 
warm-hearted hospitality, typical of the 


South. ‘All these offer surcease from toil, 


haste and confusion of the great city. 


Come to Canton and see for yourself the 
, 
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many advantages we can offer you. 


Cherokee County Courthouse, 


Grammar Schoo! Building, 
Canton, Ga. 


Canton, Ga. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO LOCATE 
IN CANTON 


For Information 
Write 


CANTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Sponsors of 
this page 
are 


THE CITY OF CANTON 
THE COUNTY OF CHEROKEE 
BANK OF CANTON 
JONES MERCANTILE CO. 
ETOWAH MANUFACTURING CO. 
COKERS’ HOSPITAL 
NORTH CANTON STORE 
ETOWAH BANK 
HOTEL CANTON 
CANTON COTTON MILLS 
GEORGIA MARBLE FINISHING 
WORKS 
CHEROKEE FARM PRODUCTS 
CANTON WHOLESALE COMPANY 


Canton Cotton Mill No. 2, Georgia — — Works, 
ton, Ga. 


Canton, Ga, 
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‘Atlanta Churches Form Backbone 
Of City’s Cultural Development 


Distinguished Pastor Traces History of Religion’s Progress 
. From Ministrations of Traveling Preachers to Present 
Era of Many Magnificent Edifices. 


By LOUIE D. NEWTON, 


Pastor Druid Hills Baptist Church. | 1847 Wesley chapel was organized, 
. The late Dr. Wilbur F. Glenn, in| with Anderson Ray and EB. W. Speer 
his history of the First Methodist | 
church of Atlanta, says: “Long be- | 


fore Atlanta was known even as Mar- 
thasville, or the cross-roads village 
had a name, preachers were riding 
horseback throughout the hills and 
valleys of this section, helping to open 
roads, establish churches and schools, 
and settle the pioneers in their log 
cabins with a Bible on their tables 


and the little families kneeling in 
prayer at the close of every day.” 

Thus begins the interesting and 
Vital story of the churches as they 
relate to the founding and building 
of this gateway city of the south, 
which prompts me te quote at the 
outset of this necessarily brief sketch 
ef the churches of Atlanta something 
that my dear friend, the late W. W. 
Orr, said to me one evening as we 
drove home from a meeting of the Ten 
Club: 

“What is it that gives permanent 
value to a city? Many factors might 
be mentioned as entering into such 
development, but the most influential 
factor is the growing increment repre- 
sented in the moral and _ spiritual 
achievements of the people. I believe 
the church does more to impress those 
qualities than any other institution 
because it liberates for action 
service that part of man’s 
that means permanent and abiding 
progress, he church gives us the 
Bible. The church emphasizes the 
value of the home. The church leads | 
men to pray. The church lifts our | 
hearts in faith toward God. And SO, 
[ would unhesitatingly answer your | 
question by saying in all sincerity 
that it is the church, more than any 
other one influence, that gives perma- 
nent value to the city, and the same 
is true, of course, for the rural com- | 
munity.” | 
Which brings to mind afresh those | 
splendid lines of Edwin Markham: | 

_,, Church Always Favored. | 
- There must have been some such | 
conviction in the hearts of the early | 
settlers of Atlanta, since one sees in) 
every record of her unfolding life | 
prime emphasis given to the place. 
and function of the churches. ‘I'he 
meeting houses of the various religi- 
ous groups have occupied the favored 
sites in the community from the first 
even to the latest chapter of our his- 
tory. Leading citizens in every gen- | 
eration have given their thought, their 
time, their influence, their money to. 
the upbuilding of the churches, and | 
today we have a church-going, a 
church-loving, a God-fearing people, 
_ainbeges for the example of our for- 
bears and deeply committed to the | 
ideals whieh they cherished in estab- 
lishing and maintaining the churches 
of Atlanta for the good they will ac- 
complish here and throughout’ the 
world. 

The first house of worship-erected 
in Marthasville in 1845 was a small, 
one-story frame building, set up on | 
posts, with a chimney at each end, 
located just northeast of where the 
Candler building now stands. ‘This 
first house of worship was erected by 


and 
nature 


nublic subscription and served as a | 


place o£ worship for all denominations 
until they could build their own meet- 
ing houses. It was also used 
school house. In that building Dr, 
J. S. Wilson, afterwards pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church, preached 
the first sermon in Marthasville. Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants inited in 
raising the money to build the house. 
Among the subscribers listed in 
public subscription is the name 
what 
“Haas & Levi.” 
First Sunday School. 
The first Sunday school 


ot 


in 


The superintendents were Oswald 


Houston and Hames A, Collins. Rob- | 
ert M. Clarke was the first secretary | 
of the Sunday sehool and R. M. Brown | 
reveal | 
that there were approximately 75 chil- | 
1845 | 
and it is noteworthy that these chil- | 
be- | 
in | 
The build- | 
1845 and ‘it is) 
more 


was librarian. The records 


dren in the Sunday school in 
dren, almost without exception, 
came prominent men and women 
the building of Atlanta. 
ing was completed in 
estimated that there were not 
than 100 adults in the village. 
The first protracted meeting 
Marthasville was held in a 
warehouse on Wheat street, now Au- 
burn avenue, in IS45, conducted by 
Bishop Andrew and the Rev. George 
Lane. of Emory College. The Method- 
ists held their meetings for some time 


‘was organized by Dr. 


as al 


the | 


was evidently a business firm, | 


this | 
community was held in that building. | 


in | 
cotton 


in the Western & Atlantic depot. in 


as the preachers in charge. Thus the 
Methodists were the first to hold serv- 
ices in their own meeting house. ‘They 
soon organized the First Methodist 
church. It was located in a small 
structure where the Candler building 
now stands. Among its early minis- 
ters were such distinguished men as 
General Clement Evans and Bishop 
George F. Pierce. 


The Baptists were the first group 
to complete their meeting house, which | 
they finished in 1848. Rev. B. G./| 
Daniel was the pastor. The edifice | 
was at the corner of Walton and For- | 
syth streets. In 1848 the Roman. 
Catholics held their first public meet- | 
ing in the union meeting house, re- | 
ferred to as having been erected Dy | 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants, Fa- | 
ther Quinn conducted the first service | 
for the Catholics and in the same} 
year, 1848, they completed their first | 
house of worship. 

The Presbyterians organized the) 
First Presbyterian church in the)! 
union school and church building in | 
1848. They soon erected their own 
meeting house on Marietta street) 
where the Federal Reserve Bank is. 
now located. The first pastor of the | 
Presbyterian church was the Kev.) 
John S. Wilson. In the same year, | 
PS48, the Episcopalians completed | 
their first meeting house at the north- 
east corner of Hunter and Washing- 
ton streets and the building was con- 
secrated by Bishop Elliott. Rev. John 
Hunt was the first rector. It is in; 
teresting to recall that this first Epis- 
copal church, which became St. Phil- 
lip’s Cathedral, has recently removed | 
from the original site to the com-| 
manding location on Peachtree road 
and Andrews drive. 

First Vice Campaign. 

By 1850 the population had _in- 
ereased to 3,000 and there were 5U 
some stores in the little town. ‘Ihe 
churches of Atlanta in the year 1850, 
under the leadership of a distinguished 
layman, Jonathan Norcross, who was 
mayor, chief of police and superin- 
tendent of streets, made a vigorous 
and successful fight against crime and 
immorality which had become ram- 
pant in the little town. 

In 1852 the First Christian church 
Daniel Hood. 


‘ehurch buildings were destroyed by 


at the-corner of Pryor and Mitchell 
streets. Trinity Methodist, the Sec- 
ond Baptist and Central Presbyterian 
churches were organized in the order 
named in the years immediately pre- 
ceeding the War Between the States. 
They were located around the Capitol 
square. The city directory of Atlanta 
for 1859 discloses the fact that there 
were 13 churches. The population of 
the city that year was 11,500. 

I wish I had space to detail some 
of the interesting history of the 
churchés during the war. I can only 
cite such outstandiag instances 4s 
Chaplain Quintard, of the Army of 
Tennessee, securing the use of the 
First Methodist church building in 
which services were held during the 
war, resulting in the organization of 
a congregation which was to form the 
St. Luke’s Episcopal church. Father 
O’Reilly, whose body was buried be- 
neath the altar of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, which had 
been established in 1851, was instru- 
mental in saving many of the meet- 
ing houses from being destroyed by 
fire during the siege of Atlanta, 51. 
Phillips, the Protestant Methodist, the 
Christian and African Methodist 


All other church 


Sherman’s army. 
Wesley chapel 


buildings were saved. 
was badly damaged. 
First War Service. ? 

In December, 1864, the Rev. H. C. 
Hornady called the congregation of 
the First Baptist church together for 
the first service during the war. In 
February, 1865, the Rev. Atticus G. 
Haygood preached to 11 people in 
Trinity church on the “Trials of Our 
Faith.” On Sunday, April 2, 1865, the 
Rev. John S. Wilson preached to a 
congregation at the Central Presby- 
terian church, and on the same day 
the Rev. W. M. Wightman assembled 
a congregation in Wesley Chapel. A 
week later came the surrender of Gen- 
eral Lee and a few days later General 
Johnston surrendered to General 
Sherman. A public meeting was held 
by the church people of Atlanta on 
June 24, 1865, and a committee was 


appointed to draft resolutions deplor- 


ing the assassination of Abraham Lin- | 
-coln and another committee was 4ap- | 
work | 


pointed to undertake relief 
among war-stricken sufferers. 


Thus we see the Atlanta spirit flam- | 
ing in the hearts of those valiant peo- | 
ple who set to work to build here a 
city upon the ashes of the war’s dread- | 
ful scourge. The churches took the | 
lead in this era of reconstructing the | 
community’s faith in the future. Min- 


ieters and lay leaders of all faiths 
united in one of the most inspiring 
crusades in the annals of American 
history. Their children rise up today 


and call them blessed. | 
In 1866 the Hebrew Benevolent | 
congregation was established. The first | 


Their first meeting house -was located 
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SOUTHERN PRINTING COMPANY 


RAILROAD and COMMERCIAL 


PRINTERS 


The Southern Printing Company owns its own building and has one 


of the finest equipped printing plants in the South. 


It is one of 


the oldest, if not the oldest, printing concerns in Atlanta and is 
noted for its fine quality of work and for its unequaled service. 


TO THE MANUFACTURER 


AND BUSINESS MAN 


synagogue was built at the-corner of 
Garnett and Forsyth streets. The pres- 


ent temple on Peachtree street is one. 


of the architectural triumphs of At- 
lanta and the beloved Rabbi David 
Marx has served this. congregation 
longer than any other white minister 
in the history of Atlanta, The census 
of 1866 revealed that the city had 
grown from 11,500 in 1859 to 20,228. 
The churches were rapidly multiply- 
ing. 

In 1868 St. Paul’s Methodist church 
was organized. Its first building was 
dedicated by Bishop. Pierce in 1872. 
Merrits Avenue Methodist church was 
the next,to be organized. Its third 
pastor was the Rev. Warren A. Oan- 
dler. Dr. I. 8. Hopkins, one-time pres- 
ident of Georgia Tech, was also pas- 
tor of Merritts Avenue Methodist 
church. This church later became St. 
Mark Methodist church. The Third 
Baptist church was organized in 1869, 
and from that church sprang a con- 
gregation that was later to become 
the Baptist Tabernacle, under the 
leadership of Dr. Len G. Broughton. 
In 1870 the Central Baptist church 
was organized. In 1871 the Woodward 
Avenue, now the Park Avenue Baptist 
church, was organized. In 1875 the 
German Lutheran church was organ- 


ized. 
Y. M. C. A. Founded. 

The restraint of space will forbid 
a detailed story of the many churches 
of the various denominations that 
were organized in the _ seventies, 
eighties and nineties. I must pause, 
however, to call attention to the or- 
ganization of the Y. M. C. A., dating 
back to 1858 and developing in the 
seventies into a vigorous organization. 
In 1885 the association was located 
over a laundry where the present 
Grant building is located. That year 
the International Y. M. C. A. con- 
vention was held in Atlanta and Henry 
W. Grady and Captain Evan P. How- 
ell were deeply stirred by the inspira- 
tion of that meeting. J. W. Harle was 
president of the association. A-group 


of friends asked Captain and - Mrs. Ohristian Index, The Wesleyan: Chris- 


J. W. English to allow them to hold 
a meeting in their home to launch a 


| building program. At that meeting 
plans were perfected to erect the com- 
modious Y. M. C.:A. building, . now 
the Chamber of Commerce building. 
Seventy-five thousand dollars was rais- 
ed at the meeting in the English home. 
One of the greatest movements ever 
started in this city was the men and 
religion forward movement, launched 
in the Y. M. C. A. building at Pryor 
and Auburn avenues. It later develo 
into the Christian council. -— 

Another significant date in the his- 
tory of Atlanta churches is June 30, 
879, when the Atlanta Evangelical 
Ministers Association was organized in 
the First Methodist church with the 
Rev. H: H. Parks’ as president and 
th Rev. Warren A. Candler as sec- 
retary. 

In the history of Atlanta church 
life must be mentioned such citywide 
revivais as the “Moody-Sankey meet- 


ing, the Chapman-Alexander meeting, 
the | 


the Torrey-Alexander meeting, 
Sam Jones meetings, and the Billy 
Sunday meeting. Only last year an- 
other citywide meeting was held with 
Gypsy Smith Sr., preaching. 

A later development of church his- 


tory in Atlanta was the erection of the | 


present handsome home of the Y. M. 
C, A. on Luckie street, representing 


an investment of approximately $600,- 
000. The Y. W. C. A. also occupies 
a beautiful building. Many other 
church institutions have developed in 
Atlanta throughout the years, includ- 
ing Emory University with its great 
hospital, Agnes Scott college, Ogle- 
thorpe University, the Georgia Bap- 
tist hospital, the St. Joseph’s hos- 
pital, the Georgia Baptist Orphans’ 
Home, the North Georgia Methodist 
Orphans’ Home, the Jewish orphans’ 
home and the Jewish Educational 
Alliance, the Christian Orphans’ 


Home, Columbia Theological Semi- ‘ 


the North Avenue Presbyte- 


nary, 


rian school, Marist college, The 


tian Advocate, and others too numer- | 
ous to mention in this limited space. 
There are many homes and goodwill 
centers, established and maintained 
by the churches, which are doing 
effective Christian work. 

Peachtree Church Street 


May I mention in a closing remark 
some of the very recent developments 
in church buildings that will form an 
interesting chapter in »the . ultimate 
history of our city: The erection of 
Glenn ‘ Memorial chapel on Emory 
campus, the erection of the First Bap- 
tist church plant on Peachtree ‘street, 
the erection of the Second-Ponce de 
Leon Baptist church plant on Peach- 
tree road at Wesley avenue, the pur- 
chase of.a lot on Peachtree’ street by 
the Lutheran Cchurch of the Redeem- 
er, the erection of the Peachtree Chris- 
tian church plant on Peachtree at 


Spring, announcement by the Roman’ 
Catholics to erect another building on | 
Peachtree, ereetion of the temple by | 
the Jewish congregation on Peachtree, | 
and the erection of the temporary | 


| building of the pro-cathedral on Peach- | 


tree.. The above facts indicate a very 
definite trend of church building on) 
Atlanta’s most widely known street. | 

Outstanding events in the church | 
life of Atlanta for 1936 will be the 
visit of Toyhiko, of Japan, in January | 
and the engagement of the National | 
Preaching Mission here in October. | 

It will probably be of interest in 
a sketch of this nature to note the 
following statistical data: 

According to James Morton, execu- 
tive secretary of the Atlanta Christian 
Council, there are 367 churches in 
Atlanta, representing 27 denomina- 
tions. There are 233 churches for 
white people with a membership of 
120,948 and .144 churches for negroes 
with a membership of 47,066. There 
are five Roman Catholic churches 
with a membership of 4,700 and four 
Jewish congregations with a member- 
ship of 4,500. 


| 


i 
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| , : : vert F. Maddox at their Pace’s Ferry 
road home concluded the festivities. 
, _ And so Atlanta society has man. 


IN ATLANTA. HISTORY 


Continued From Page 27-C. 


with Mrs. Walter George, wife of the 
senior senator, in the role of official 
hostess. The first lady of the land wore 
an ensemble of burgandy wool and a 
cluster of orchids on her shoulder and 


stood upon a chair to bid the enthusi- 
astic guests goodby when time came 
for her departure for Warm Springs 
with President Roosevelt. : 
People still talk about the first cel- 
lophane cloth that Mr. and Mrs. E. E.. 
McCray and their daughter, Mrs. Rob- | 
ert Candler, used in 1934 at the din-! 
ner given to Mr. and Mrs. W. H.| 
Chambers, the former Rena Candler, | 
at the Driving club. White satin) 
gleamed beneath the shimmering cello-| 
phane cloth that covered the tabie and | 
a bouquet of white orchids was placed | 
before each feminine guest. The chairs. 


were covered in white satin and every | 


four feet a satin covered standard) 
was topped with a cluster of Kaster| 
lilies. 

The creme-de-la creme of the coun- 
try gathered here in April, 1932, to) 
attend the meeting of the Garden| 
‘ub of America by invitation of the, 
Peachtree Garden Club, Mrs. Robert 
L. Cooney was official hostess and the 
convention opened at a dinner given | 
in The Biltmore dining room, which} 
was transformed into a peach orchard | 
with natural biossoms. Pale green da-| 
msak covered the tables and crystal) 
bowls held pink peach blossoms to fur- | 
ther signify the name ef the hostess | 
organization. The brilliant garden par-. 
ty given to 500 socially prominent 
horticulturists by Mr. and Mrs. Rob-! 


| physically, 


aged to survive with customary ele- 
gance and poise despite war and eco- 
nomic depression. Significant of this 
fact is the first Atlanta Dogwood 
Festival, which took place in April 
of this year, an undertaking more 
monumental and spectacular than 
most of those preceding. Not only 
was the brilliance and charm of the 


opera season renewed with Giovanni 
Martinelli, Joseph MBentonelli and 
others equally great at the helm, but 
balls of traditional splendor were 
given at the Driving club vy the 
Junior League, when: Mrs. Henry W. 
Grady Jr. was president, and at the 
Biltmore hotel under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. W. P. Hill and Mrs. 
Frank Ellis. 

Many prominent visitors were in 
the city at that time, and once more 
Atlanta’s famed southern hospitality 
was offered to the strangers within 
her gates. Thus these highlights of 
social life, which could not possibly 
be described in sufficiently glowing 
terms sO many years after their oc- 
currence, are but a brief indication 
of the growth of a city from a social 
standpoint—a city whose foundation 
morally and socially is 
placed upon what might have been 
the eternal ruin of a community but 
was, in truth, the beginning of a 
richer and firmer civic life. 


MANY FAMED GOLFERS 
HAVE ATLANTA HOMES 


Golfers know Atlanta as the home 
of Bobby Jones, Alexa Stirling and 
Watts Gunn. The city also is the 
home of several rising young golfers, 
including Charley Yates. There are 
seven private and three municipal golf 
courses here. 
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IFFIN, GEORGIA .-.. 
PALDING COUNTY 


sincere 


comers. 


ing. 


from Atlanta 


RIFFIN counts it an extreme pleasure 

to extend to the citizens of Atlanta 
congratulations 
celebration of the 100th birthday of their 
thriving city. The people of Griffin feel a 
special interest in this momentous occasion, 
since they, too, will soon be celebrating the 
Centennial of their own city. 


Griffin offers unlimited possibilities to new- 
It is an ideal location for business 
and industrial sites and the climate and sur- 
rounding country are unsurpassed for farm- 


The transportation facilities of Griffin are 
ideal. It is served by the main line of the 
Central of Georgia Railroad from Atlanta 
to Savannah and by the Chattanooga branch 
of the same system. The Southern Railway 
to Columbus also passes 
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GRIFFIN HIGH 


SCHOOL 


CITY HALL 
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every home are two great requisites—a 
pure, ample water supply and an adequate, 
efficient electric service. 


An up-to-date, modern water system is large 
enough to supply the domestic and indus- 
trial requirements of Griffin for the next 20 
years. This system, costing approximately 
$500,000, consists of a pumping plant, dam, 
filters, storage tanks, and pumps in the city. 


The City of Griffin also owns its own elec- 
tric light and power distributing system. 
Wholesale power purchased from the Geor- 
gia Power Company, assures an abundance 
of economical electrical power. 


Educational standards in Griffin are high. 
Griffin maintains six schools for white chil- 
dren in addition to five schools for negroes. 
The High Schools are fully accredited and a 


Griffin has both. 


A Rapidly Growing. Progressive City and County. 
for Home Life and Rieh in Possibilities for Sound Investments! 


tion. Several modern w 


easy drainage. Its altitu 


most healthful locations 


section of the Piedmont 


the growing of various c 
peaches, grain, pimento 


large percentage of the graduates attend col-~ 
leges and other institutions of higher educa- 
ell-equipped district 
schools are located throughout the county. 


Health conditions in Griffin are excellent. Its 
location on a high, rolling terrain assures 


900 feet above sea level. By reason of this 
altitude and natural drainage, climate condi- 
tions are ideal, which makes it one of the 


There are 12 churches within the city limits 
of Griffin and several more located in the 
mill villages. There is at least one modern 
church for every leading denomination. 


Spalding County, located in the red land 


uce are the principal crops. 


de is approximately 


in the state. 


Belt, is adapted to 
rops. Cotton, corn, 
peppers, and prod- 


While The Southern Printing Company makes a specialty of Rail- 
road work it also has a very fine Commercial Printing Department 
and does work for manufacturers and businessmen throughout the 
South. On your next job of Commercial Printing call MAin 3885, 
Atlanta, and get money-saving prices. No job too small and none 
too big for this plant to handle in a satisfactory manner. 


in 


through Griffin. The city is 
served by buses with both day 
and night schedules. Griffin is 
also situated on the Dixie High- 
way and the Atlanta Scenic 
Highway, and is the center of 
a paved road system stretching 
to the county line in all direc- 
tions. 


Spalding County ships many cars 
of farm products annually and 
is self-sustaining to herself. 


Renfroe Motor Company 
Manley Motor Company 
Crossfield Ice Company 
Compiosionets of Roads & Revenues 
Griffin Coca-Cola Company 
Haisten Brothers, Funeral Directors 
J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 
Wheeler's Pharmacy, Inc. 
Searcy & Company, Inc. 
First Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
Morrow-Powell Clothing Company 
Ward-Allison Drug Oompany 
Beck, Goodrich & Beok 
H. F. Goldstein 
City of Griffin 


Commercial & Savings Bank 
Griffin Hotel 
The State Bank 
Georgia Public Utilities Company 
W. Goddard & Son Company, Ine. 
Griffin Realty Company 
Georgia Kincaid Mills 
Maddox & Futral 
0. D. Randall & T. T. Blakely, Inc. 
Willis Restaurant 
Edwards & Niles Grocery Oompany, Ine. 
W. A. Jester Casket Company 
A. ©. Griffin Department Store 
Nichols & Company 
Cc. N. Whitmire 


: Griffin and Spalding County ex- 
tend a cordial welcome to all 
progressive and desirable peo- 
ple to become citizens in this 
growing community that offers 
unexcelled opportunities to 
homeseekers, industries, fac- 


tories and businesses. 


SOUTHERN PRINTING COMPANY 
: 371-373 CENTRAL AVE., S. W., 
ATLANTA, GA. 
P. J. McCORMACK, Pres. 


Essential to the growth of every 
modern city and necessary to 
the happiness and comfort of 


Phone MAin 3885 7 
eS 
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Atlanta Fire Brought Forth Aid 
From Citizens, Neighboring Cities 


The greatest fire ever to sweep At- 
lanta came on May 21, 1917, when a 
sinister curling flame, fanned by a 
northeasterly wind, blew for 11 hours 
along her streets, destroying 50 blocks 
and property valued at $5,000,000 and 
leaving hundreds of families homeless 
hefore it could be checked by dynamit- 
ing 20 homes in the vicinity of Hous- 
ton and North Jackson streets. 


Atlanta firemen, firefighters from 
surrounding towns, soldiers in training 


at army camps and a host of volun-' 


teers fought vainly for hours to check 
the blaze, which began in a shanty near 
Fort and Decatur streets and raged 
with fury in gales of wind. In the 
face of the bravery and the ingenuity 


of firemen, and the willingness to aid' 


of every citzen, it spread for more than 
a mile out Boulevard and North Jack- 
son street to Ponce de Leon avenue. 
Dynamite Used. 
“A path of smoking ruins, six blocks | 


| 


peiian swath are the ashes of humble 
cottages and those of mansions. Dyna- 
miting was not resorted to until the 
late afternoon. When it was seen 
that even a cloudburst could not sub- 
due the raging terror, a dynamiting 
squad, headed by military authorities 
and members of the county commis- 
sioners, laid home after home to waste 
in the flaming path. 

“Thousands are homeless. Refugees 
are cared for in homes, institutions 
and public places over all parts of the 
city. The number of homeless is so 
great that scores have gone to subur- 
ban towns for snelter. 

“The auditorium is this morning a 
vast camping olace of the unsheltered. 
Police headquartersr, hotel lobbies, 
theater lobbies and other places have 
been converted into homes for roof- 
seekers,” 

During the blaze, citizens fled along 


the streets, like the groups of refugees 


in width and 24 in length, extends this | 
morning from Decatur street to Ve-' 


a spectator wrote 


dado Way,” 
" “Included in the Pom-! 


the! 


which at about that time were fleeing 
Belgium. Front yards were full of 
pianos, chairs, beds, pictures, bric-a- 
brac, kitchen utensils and personal 


following day. 
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Congratulating 


THE 
CITY OF 
ATLANTA 


ON ITS RECORD 
OF 100 YEARS OF RAPID 
GROWTH AND PROGRESS 


THE CITY OF 


ELBERTON 


GEORGIA 
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| Atlanta Woman’s Club on Peachtree street. 
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This picture of King Winter is a vivid reminder to Atlantans of last winter’s ice and sleet storm, one a 


| the most damaging ever suffered by the city. The icy, storm-torn tree shown here is standing in front of the 
It was one of many along Atlanta’s beautiful streets which was 


| slashed by the wind and borne to the ground by sleet and icicles. 


which citizens managed to 


bring from their homes at the last 
_minute, * 


| Hapeville, 


Gales Swept Roofs. 


Sirens on fire trucks racing in from 
College Park, East Point, 


| Buckhead and even cities 40 or more 
miles away screamed through the city. 
Great billows of smoke swept along 


‘the streets and avenues beneath 


the 


hot May sun. Fear increased as the 


‘northeasterly gales of wind continued 


'to sweep burning house tops. 


The 


fire started when the house on Fort 


street flared 
‘ful was the high wind t 


So power- 
t day that 
according to 


into cree 


within a few minutes, 


newspaper accounts, 12 other houses 


/along the street were ablaze. 


The 


fire spread furiously even though 15 
| hose lines were leveling water on the 
burning structures within 30 minutes 
after the first house caught fire. 


lived 
| worked 


Negro families for the most part 
in this section. Negro men 
like Trojans, but many of 


| the women and children were panicky. 
|The houses of some were said to have 
| burned in less than 10 minutes, Own- 
ers of the houses only several yards 


from the ones aflame tried to save 


‘their clothing and furniture, heaping | 


their belongings in the street. Hun- 


| dreds of spectators filled the streets. 


Spread Out Boulevard. 
“Spreading out Boulevard,” a re- 
porter wrote, “the flames ate through 


apartment houses—the McLynn, the 


~— 
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A. L. BELLE ISLE WAS INTERESTED IN 
TRANSPORTATION FROM EARLY AGE 


oe, L. ‘Belle Isle cciueed 


On Peachtree Street in the 
heart of Atlanta, stands the Belle 
Isle Garage, symbolic of the 
many achievements of A. L, Belle 
Isle, President of the Black & 
White Cab Company. 

When one considers that the 
Black & White Cab Company, 
the Atlanta Baggage & Cab Com- 
pany, and the Belle Isle Garage 
have been welded together 
through the foresight and initia- 
tive of one man it is indeed in- 
teresting to see by what steps he 
managed to build up the present 
Belle Isle organization. 

Al Belle Isle has transported 
himself unaided through the 
world since he was a boy. Cir- 
cumstances forced him to quit 
school when he was halfway 
through the third grade. He 

} Started selling papers and doing 
¢ what jobs he could. The boy be- 
~ came interested in transportation 
\ 


din rae old Secedweil. 


at an early date and when mule- 
driven vehicles began hauling 
sightseers to the Cotton States 
and Integnational Exposition at 
Piedmont Park in 1897, Al Belle 
Isle was one of the conductors. 

His next transportation ven- 
ture was with the White Com- 
pany testing cars on the road. 
With his first savings he bought 
an old-type rear-entrance White 
Steamer destined as the first unit 
of a taxicab fleet now numbered 
in the hundreds. He worked at 
his regular job all day and op- 
erated the taxi service at night. 
In 1916 Mr. Belle Isle secured 
the Ford-Lincoln agency which 
he retained until 1923. In the 
meantime the taxi company was 
growing, and took the name of 
Black & White in 1919. He be- 
gan to merge company after 
company with his own to achieve 
a unified city-wide taxi service 
to be operated under public reg- 
ulation. 
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A. L. BELLE ISLE. 


Today he stands as a promi- 
nent business man and recog- 
nized civic leader, whose latest 
achievement—the Belle Isle Ga- 
rage—stands as a tribute to the 
enterprise of a man who has 
built up one of the outstanding 
organizations of the South. 


Farlinger and the Farlinger Court, 
and many residents had hardly time to 
gather together a few bed clothes and 
personal belongings before the intense 
heat drove them to safety lines.” 

“In the McLynn apartments, a man 
dashed into his room and gathered 
together a few sheets and blankets— 
and left behind a Stradivarius violin, 
valued at $4,000, which had been in 
the family for more than 80 years.” 

Many Atlanta women who were at- 
tending a meeting at the city hall that 
afternoon, will recall how alarms rang 


along the streets in that. section and | 
great billows of smoke could be seen | 


in the distance. 

On the afternoon of the fire, hun- 
dreds of Atlanta women had gathered 
at the auditorium for the first lecture 
to be given in the cooking school spon- 
sored by ‘The Constitution, Mrs. 
Betty Wilson, noted culinary artist, 
was conducting the school. Hardly 
had she been introduced, according to 
one in attendance that afternoon, be- 
fore sirens began screeching and fire 
trucks could be heard racing through 
the city. 

As Mrs. Wilson began her lecture, 
an official of the school went outside. 
He saw a smoke, which looked as if 
many houses were on fire and passers- 
by told him that’a fire fanned by the 
high wind apparently was sweeping 
one section of the city. 

Expert Does Cooking. 

The official returned to the speak- 
ers’ platform, interrupted Mrs. Wilson 
and in a few minutes announced that 
there seemed to be a terrible fire on 
Fort street. He spoke carefully in 
order to avoid a panic, telling the 
women there was no reason for alarm. 
Nevertheless, within five minutes after 
his’announcement the auditorium was 
empty. The next day it was used to 
care for the homeless, and Mrs. Wil- 
son, instead of using her supplies to 
instruct Atlanta women in cooking, 
prepared them for those who had lost 
their homes, 

As the fire raged, sparks flew about 
the city and smoke rose in huge bil- 
lows about the buildings. Atlanta 
firemen fought heroically. At one 
time during the tragedy, Barney Hous- 
ton, fire chief at Cincinnati, who was 
in Atlanta, approached Chief Cody, 
saying that ‘ 
of co- operative firefighting I have ever 
witnessed.” 

Ten Hours of Fire. 

- But despite the aid of out-of-town 
firemen, soldiers and an increasing 
number of volunteers, the fire spread, 
turning to ashes every building in its 
path. Every few minutes the damage 
ran into additional thousands of dol- 
lars. After 10 hours of fire, the wind 
lew as strongly as it had in the be- 
ginning. It was then that officials 
decided to dynamite a number of 
homes in the vicinity of Houston and 
North Jackson streets. This decision 
ended the fire; it had blazed for al- 
most 12, hours. 

That night the city bent under- 
neath its tragedy. In addition to the 
hundreds finding shelter in downtown 
buildings, nearly 100 slept in the bath 
houses at Piedmont park. ‘Those 
whose homes had not been destroyed 
turned to providing food and a place 
of rest to stricken families. Police- 
men and soldiers, patrolling the strick- 
en areas, saw damages running into 
millions of dollars. 


Atlanta suffered thie tragedy as 


heroically as she has many others— 
before and after. 
Red Cross at Work. 

The Red Cross was working ef- 
ficiently before the smoke died. The 
citizens’ relief committee set up a desk 
at the auditorium and both it and the 


Red Cross went’ to work to provide | 


shelter and food for the homeless and 
to aid families in finding members 
from whom they had been separated. 


On the day after the fire—May 23 | 
—headlines in Atlanta newspapers an- | 


nounced, “Rebuilding of Burned Area 
Planned; City Beautiful 
by City ‘Council. ” A reporter wrote 
that morning : 

“Almost before the ashes of the 
great blaze of Monday were cold plans 
were being made in Atlanta yesterday 
for the rebuilding of the burned area 


Home Office Building—West Peachtree and Linden Sts. 


45 Years of Service 


to 


Atlanta and Dixie 


® The INDUSTRIAL is proud 
to have “grown up” with 


Atlanta. 


HOME OFFICE 


Industrial Life Building 
West Peachtree and Linden Sts. 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
13934 Alabama St., S. W. 


Industrial 


Health Insurance Co. 


Life & 


‘this is the best example | 


Proposed | 


along lines of great civic beauty, and 
for replacing the destroyed residences 
with even handsomer homes than those 
that stood in this district before the 
fire.” 


ATLANTA'S MASONRY 
WAS STARTED IN 184) 


McDonald’s History of Order 
Tells of Formation of 


Early Lodges. 


Freemasonry in Atlanta and Ful- 
ton county had its beginning in 1847, 
when the “town of Atlanta” was 
changed to the ° ‘city of Atlanta.” for | 
it was in that year that Atlanta Lodge 
No. 59, F. & A. M., was chartered 
by the grand lodge of Georgia. 

The early history of Freemasonry 
in Atlanta and Fulton county is re- 
counted by T. C. McDonald, widely 
known Mason, in his history of lodges 
in this section and in the state. 


The charter of this lodge, the only 
one founded in Atlanta for a- period 
of ten years, was granted on October 
26. On October 30, 1857, a charter 
was granted to Fulton Lodge No. 216. 
Since Atlanta was in DeKalb county 
when’ Lodge No. 59 was chartered, | 
Fulton Lodge No. 216, which was 
founded after Atlanta was taken into! 
Fulton county, is known as the first | 
lodge chartered in Atlanta's county. | 
Today some refer to No. 59 as the 
father lodge and to No. 216 as the 
mother lodge. 

Charter members of Lodge No. 
Clark, 


son, Wyllus Buell. Robert W. 


James Lloyd, H. Wells, H. H. Thur- 


man, John W. Weaver, Ruben 


59 | 
included Leonard Christopher Simp- | 
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Haynes, Joel Kilsey, J. H. Meade, J. 
H. Gellen, William Rushton, M. Me- 
Donald, William Printup, C. P. S. 
Fisher, George H. Smith, William 
Kidd, Charles H. Wesson, Daniel Hol- 
man, J. W. Evans and W. W. Wheat. 

Mr. Simpson, the first worshipful 


master of the lodge, is said to have 
been Atlanta’s first resident lawyer. 

Members of Lodge No. 216 in 1857 
included Luther J. Glen, David nares 
William Rushton, S. Frankford, S. 
Love, B. F. Bomer, J. A. Rice, 3: 
McLinn, T. H. Davis, T. M. Dar- 
nall, Cc ag 7 song R. J. MecMas- 
ter, A Wilson, William Watkins, 
CS. id. ‘Gi A. W. Mitchell, 
John Glen, P. E. McDaniel, L. Lov- 
enthall, A. K. Evans, J. J. Whit- 
aker, N. A. McLendon, T. O. Me- 
Daniel, :e F. Reese. E. B. Walker, 
T. E, Williams, L. Belegrath and A. 
K. Avery. 


At the time of the War Between the 
States there were three other organiza- 
tions in the city. These included 
Mount Zion Chapter No, 16, Royal 
Arch Masons, chartered at Decatur 
on May 3. 1847; Jason Burr Council 
No. 13, Royal and Select. Masters, 
chartered on April 25, 1855, and Couer 
de Lion Commandery No. 4, Knights 


Templar, chartered tember "25, 
1859. xs | 


First Masonic Hall. 
These organizations held meetings 


in the first Masonic hall, which was 
located at Alabama and Lloyd streets. 

Between 1869 and 1900, seven Ma- 
sonic lodges were chartered and con- 
stituted. These were as follows: 

George Lodge No. 96, chartered on 
October 28, 1869; Adamsville Lodge 
No. 171, on October 28, 1869; Sardis 
Lodge No. 107, October 27, 1870; 
East Point Lodge No. 288, October 
30, 1873; Gate City Lodge No. 2, Oc- 
tober 27, 1887: W. D. Luckie Lodge 
No. 89, October 31, 1889, and Bolton 
Lodge No. 416, October 27, 1897. 

The charter for Gate City Lodge 
No. 2 was granted on October 27, 
1887, and the lodge was constituted 
on December 29, 1887. John Z. Lawshe 
was the first worshipfu] master. 

This lodge is an offspring of Fulton 
Lodge No. 216 C, F. Malone, who, in 
1881, was worshipful master of the old 
lodge, was worshipful master under 
dispensation of Gate City Lodge. 

. Luckie Lodge. 

A dispensation to found W. D.! 
Luckie Lodge was granted in April, | 
1889, by John S. Davison, of Angusta, | 
then most worshipful grand master of 


Georgia. The first meeting of the sn 
was held on April 3, of that year, 
under the dispensation given to the fol- 
lowing: 

A. G. Howard, Ira M. Swartz, J: 
D. Frazier, George J. Dallas, J. a 
Daniel, George T. Bedell, A. P. 
gan, “ep Jameson, W. W. ies 
gan, John F. Morris, Anthony ey 
and A. P. Stewart. 

This group received their charter on: 
October 31, 1889. 

Piedmont lodge was founded on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1902. Henry M. Wood, J. 
A. LeSueur and A. H. Esterly were: 
the principal officers granted a dis- 
pensation to operate the lodge by Max“ 
Meyerhardt, of Rome, then the most- 
worshipful grand master of Georgia. 

College Park Lodge No. 454 was 
chartered on October 29, 1903, and 
was constituted and dedicated in the 
following year. The first officers in- 
stalled included A. H. Marchant, C. 
A. Wichersham, C. C. Cor, J. 
Guinn, D. C. Lyle. R. W. Martin. 
Oscar Palmer, R. J. Thornton, Fred 
Shaffer, J. C. Woodward and Henry 
Harris. 


A French chemist who was trying: 
to make gunpowder for Napoleon dis-. 
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Where Photography Is a Fine Art 
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Miniatures on 
Porcelain 
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ARTISTS’ OIL PAINTINGS 


ON CANVAS 


Laboratory and Office: WAI. 2144 
193 PEACHTREE, N. E., Opposite DAVISON-PAXON 
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RISTOCRAT 
MILK— all the name implies 


Time 


And so does the ARISTOCRAT DAIRY with the most 
modern, scientifically improved methods of handling its 
products, insuring complete safety, health and satisfaction 


Marches On! 


to the people of Atlanta. 


ARISTOCRAT DAIRY is the only dairy in this sec- 
tion which has complete laboratory control of its products, 


from farmer to consumer. 


Our York stainless steel pasteurizer insures complete 
and absolute safety without lessening vitamin content 


values or destroying natural flavors. 


Our stainless steel vacuum filler completely eliminates 
all air from the bottle at time of filling, thus protecting the 
milk in its original state from bacteria. 


Home Owned 


ARISTOCRAT DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 


TRIPLE-TESTED DAILY 


Home Operated 


MAin 3453 
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s Home of Champions in Sports =*,:: Me ie 


years, a governor of the state threat- ange ee — > P : 
ened to send the militia to Musko & | bag OM cg og yee”, | eusenty 
RALPH McGILL. San 
Sports in Georgia—? 


county to stamp out that sport. The| fi % ge bai Se OS : 
They began a day or so after Gen- all colonies. 
eral Oglethorpe and his settlers put | There were shooting matches, foot 


gay blades of that county revere that 
in at the bluffs of Savannah in| races, bear-baitings and impromptu Story Of Dutch Ovens 


story to this date. 
1733. wrestling bouts about the settlements. 


eo ee yy gg soBg and a half north of Hapeville. Th 
N. ew in Georgia F ootball: founders of: the church eee the 1% 


James Mangum, William Avery, Aaron | the lot. 


A. Balboni, of Los Angeles, tid in 
630 pairs of army shoes for $15 for 
When he got them all home 
and .John| they all proved to be-size 14,. His 

‘own size is 81-2, 


—— 


Thomas Ward 


\ 


own share of the rough and rowdy 
frontier sport which were common in 


grew out of the early election meetings 
and later from the state fairs. Later 
came the circuits for both sports with 


MJ . 
1 a ORE es ee 


Horse racing and _ trotting races 
It is recorded that on a feast day 


there were foot races between the In- | 
dian boys and the boys in the new Georgia, South Carolina <:nd_ other | 


Colony. 


! Chicken Fights Popular. 
Chicken fights became 


popular. 


some of the great horses of the na- 
tion appearing in Georgia. 
Many of the men who made the 


; 


southern states always have been fond | nation were devotees of chicken fight- 


As the state grew it developed its of the bouts between game chickens. 
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INSURANCE 


At the turn of the century there 
were few life insurances companies 
with their headquarters in the 
South. Realizing the value that 
would accrue to this 
a strong legal reserve company 
group of prominent business men 
organized The Volunteer State Life 
Insurance Company in 1903. The 
company was incorporated under 
the laws of Tennessee and began 
business immediately. The incorpo- 
rators regarded the management 
of a life insurance company as a 
public trust and in all phases of 
the company's business, the inter- 
ests of the policyholders and the 
agents have been given first con- 
sideration, 

Z. C. Patten, one of the organiz- 
ers and one of Ohattanooga’s 
wealthiest and most _ influential 
men, was made the first President 


death in 1925. From that date un- 
til 1933, Commodore Albert L. Key, 
another prominent Tennesseean, 
was President of The Volunteer 
State Life. When 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
in 1933, Colonel Richard H. Kim- 
ball was promoted from Executive 
Vice President to the Presidency 
and is now the active executive 
head of the Company. 

Under the able leadership of 
these men, The Volunteer State 
Life has had a substantial growth 
and now has assets of more than 
$22,000,000.00 and insurance-in- 
force of more than $100,000,000.00. 
Many of these millions of invest- 
ment are in Georgia, and many of 
these millions of insurance are for 
the protection of Georgians. 

In order to render the best’ pos- 
sible service to these policyholders, 
the Company desired to create an 
outstanding agency in Georgia with 
headquarters in their own building 
in Atlanta, so the search for a man 
well versed in the life insurance 
business and the training of agents 
was begun, and this resulted in the 
making of a contract with Mr. EK. 
J. McMichael to be the manager of 
this ageney. 

Mr. McMichael was born and 

reared in Jackson, Georgia. The 
first eight years of his business ca- 
reer was in the banking business. 
which he left in 1914, and with the 
exception of two years during the 
World War, has been engaged in 
the life insurance business. After 
four years’ work as a personal pro- 
ducer, he became connected with 
the Jefferson Standard, of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, covering 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama with 
headquarters in Atlanta. He then 
went with Equitable Life of lowa 
as Agency Manager in Lynchburg, 
and Roanoke, Virginia, and Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 
He made an excellent reputa- 
tion in establishing agencies for 
this company and the Volunteer 
State Life was fortunate in secur- 
ing his services in the development 
of its Ageney in Atlanta. 

Mr.’ McMichael has spent much 
time and money in preparing him- 
self for life insurance agency work. 
He has taken every available course 
in life insurance, has attended 
many schools put on by the com- 
panies with which he has heen con- 
nected, and is an alumnus of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, of Hartford. Connecticut. He 
has always heen active in the Life 
Insurance Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion and was President. of the Life 
Underwriters while in Roanoke, 
Virginia. His experience and his 
studies have given him full knowl- 
edge of all phases of. life insur- 
ance, making him a valuable man 
in the handling of the insurance 
problems of The Volunteer State 
polievholders, and has demonstrated 
his ability to impart this know!l- 
edge to life underwriters and to 
train them an that they will sue- 
coed in their chosen occupation. It 
ie doubtful if the Volunteer State 
could have secured a more capable 
man as manager of their Atlanta 
office. 

The Atlanta branch office is lo- 
eated on the third floor of the 
Volunteer State Life Building. a 


holding its assets in the South, al’ 


| VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 


COMPANY 


MAKES ENVIABLE RECORD 


section through | 


without any remuneration until his] 


he was made [3am 


E. J. McMICHAEL, 
Atlanta Agency Manager 
modern eight-story office building, 
eccupving the entire south side of 
Luckie Street from Forsyth Street 
to Broad Street, opposite the 
Piedmon hotel. .This prominently 
located building, with its big elec- 
tric sign advertising the insurance 
company, is a distinct asset for 
the representatives of the com- 
pany. The office force consisting 
of Mrs. Louise Husbands, Cash- 
ier; Miss Betsy Smith, Assistant 
Cashier; Mrs. Estelle Shaddix, and 
Miss Jewell Campbell, Agency Sec- 
retary, are trained to render effi- 
eient, prompt, and courteous serv- 
ice to the policyholders and agents. 
During the first five months of 
1936, the new business showed an 
increase of 38% over the same 
period of last year, which indicates 
the caliber of the Volunteer State's 
Agents and the standing of the 
Company among discriminating 

buyers of life insurance. 

The Company has established an 
enviable reputation for fair dealing 
with its agents and its policvown- 
ers and their beneficiaries since or- 
ganization. 

In recent years, when many com- 
panies were borrowing substantial 
sums from governmental agencies 
elsewhere, the strength and sound 
management of the Volunteer State 
Life was clearly demonstrated by 
the fact that it was able to meet 
the unprecedented demands for 
eash without borrowing a_ single 
dollar. The company continues in 
an excellent liquid position. Its 
investments are of excellent qual- 
ity, diversified and yield a good 
return. 

The Company writes guaranteed 
premium policies only. oh Stand- 
ard forms and the rates are low. 

For many years the Volunteer 
State Life has paid annual divi- 
dends to the owners of paid-up poli- 
cies, although the payment of such 
dividends was not provided in the 
policies. 

The Volunteer State Life offers 
agents liberal contracts for the pro- 
duction and conservation of busi- 
ness, with capable co-operation of 
Branch Offices and the Home Of- 
fice. The location of the Home Of- 
fice makes it possible to render 
quick service in the issuing of busi- 
and the handling of claims, 
brings the Home Office into 
coutact with the field men 
and a fuller understanding of 

ye'r problema, 

A convention of the Agents of 
the Volunteer State Life was held 
at Signal Mountain Inn. Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, on July 29, 30, 
21. Where many new friendships 
were made, old ones renewed, ideas 
exchanged. This is an annual 
event of the Volunteer Family. 
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ing and horse racing. Notable among 
these were Andrew Jackson and Sam 
Houston. And Georgia had its share 
of followers of each sport. 

First Sport Story. 

There is no doubt but that the first 
sporting item appearing in newspa- 
pers of Georgia was that of a horse 
race. The chicken fighters had their 
own papers, in later years, and one 
of them was published as late as 
1932. 

Newspapers were limited as to 
space in the early days. Once the 
telegraph was invented and put into 
use, there were a couple of columns 
of “telegraph news,” Local news and 
many features and short stories fol- 
lowed. For years after the Civil War 
the southern and northern papers fea- 
tured recollections and reminiscences 
of the war written by veterans. 

But all the while sports news was 
beginning to grow. Sports and society 
news had a difficult time in the early 
days but they kept coming and today 
are recognized as two of the most 
valuable circulation features a news- 
paper can have. But the way up was 
slow. 

Baseball Beginnings. 

Baseball began in Georgia, as else- 
where, as “One-Eyed Cat’ and 
“Rounders.” It was not until 1885 
that the Southern league was organ- 
ized. Columbus, Augusta, Savannah, 
Macon and Atlanta were to become 
Georgia members of the league, with 
Atlanta today the only survivor. But 
baseball continues. Columbus, Augus- 
ta, Macon and Savannah are all mem- 
bers of a class “B” baseball league 
and have a great baseball history. 

Southern league baseball was or- 
ganized in the office of The Atlanta 
Constitution. Its first league  presi- 
dent was Henry W. Grady, the man 
to whom the south owes its greatest 
debt. The internationally known editor 
and orator liked baseball so well he 
not only organized the first league and 
‘served as its president, but he attend- 
led the games and reported them, dic- 
‘tating to his secretary, James Holli- 
'day. His duties were many and his job 
/one that filled his entire day. Yet he 
never missed a game. And Holliday re- 
calls his enthuiasm and his rooting and 
later, the enthusiastic dictating of 
the story of the game for The Consti- 
tution of the next morning. 

League Reorganized. 

The Southern Association, or league, 
missed only a few years of active play 
between then and a reorganization in 
1900. The first season was played in 
1901 under the new set-up and the 
league has continued to the present 
and is now rated as the strongest of 
all minor leagues. 

The Southern league has been a 
prolific feeder of stars to the major 
leagues. And Georgia has sent from 
the state and the Atlanta team many 
‘of the greatest of these. 

The state supplied baseball with its 
greatest player—Ty Cobb, the § im- 
mortal “Georgia Peach.” Cobb left 
baseball after almost a quarter of a 
century of major league service hold- 
ing more reocrds than were ever made 
iby any other player. And despite the 
‘fact he has been out of baseball almost 
‘a decade. most of the records stand. 
| “Greatest Left-Hander.” 
| Nap Rucker, called by the late John 
iMeGraw, “the greatest left-hander 
‘baseball ever saw,’ was from Georgia 
and now serves as mayor at Roswell, 
Georgia. 

Georgia sent up Luke Appling, of 
the present Chicago White Sox team. 
And the former Atlanta club player 
and Oglethorpe University student is 
‘rated as the best shortstop in baseball 
‘and one of the game's leading hitters. 
| The supply isn’t running out. The 
'stars keep going up from 


} 


Athleties. “Sugar” Cain, of Carroliton, 
is with the White Sox. Cecil Travis 
is Fayetteville’s star with the Wash- 
ington Senators. Johnny Mize, of De- 
morest, is playing first base for the St. 
Louis Cardinals, and is rated as the 
best prospect for a great career in the 
entire Cardinal chain. 

These are just a few. Probably no 
other state in the Union has produced 
such a variety of champions. 

Ty Cobb was _ baseball's 
player. 


greatest 


BOBBY JONES. 
And Bobby Jones was the greatest 


golfer the game has known. He won 13 | 


major championships in 11 years and 


‘closed with a “grand slam,” winning | 


ithe British open and amateur titles 
‘and the American open and amateur 
championships in one year—1930. 
No other golfer has approached his 
record of victories in England and 
America. And since his retirement golf 
tournaments have been lacking in some 
essential quality. The amateur field 
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THE AMERICAN LINEN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Offers Congratulations 


to 


Georgia. | 
| Wally Moses, of Vildalia, is with the | 


‘southern school for girls, 
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Shown above in the midst of a modern Atlanta football crowd is a ‘‘tear’ from the news story of the first 
football game played between Auburn and Georgia on February 20, 1892, at Piedmont park. Auburn is seen 
breaking center in the artist’s sketch above, and below, Park Howell is shown getting loose for a long run. 
The pictures were made from dry chalk drawings reproduced on metal. 


tor who was even close to him in skill 
or accomplishment. 

For years Bobby Walthour was the 
nation’s leading champion in bike rac- 
ing. And today the man who promotes 
bike racing is John Chapman, from 
'Palmetto, Ga. He started as a rider 
‘with Walthour and quit to become a 
promoter of races and make several 
million dollars thereby. 

Grant In Tennis. 

In tennis Georgia produced Bryan 
(Bitsy) Grant, twice national clay 
courts champion, and a member of the 
Davis cup squad for two seasons. 

Tiger Flowers, Georgia negro, won 
the middleweight championship of the 
world. And W. L. Stribling was, for 


in the game. 

In the college world Georgia has 
produced golfers and football teams 
of note. 

Charley Yates, while at Georgia 
Tech, won the national intercollegiate 


golf championship and the western 
amateur, 


Football Renown. 


| the Rose Bowl. 


years, one of the leading heavyweights | 


ized to supplement the academic pro-|CITY’S FIRST CHU RCHES | 


There is a dramatic club, art 


The Georgia Tech football team won | 
the national football championship in | 
1928 with a vietory over California in | 


The University of Georgia, with five | 


| victories over Yale and a splendid ree- 
'ord in intercollegiate football, aleo 
brought renown to the state. 

Georgia girls have produced their 
share of national championships. 
Alexa Stirling was for years the lead- 
ing woman golfer in America. 

And Louisa Robert, of Atlanta, won 
‘the national junior backstroke cham- 


pionship and won a place on the 1982 | 


| The record runs on and on. In addi- 
_tion to the national] triumphs the ath- 
‘letes of Georgia have won a number 
|of sectional championships in all 
i sports, 

The sports sections of American 
newspapers have become models for 
those of the world. European newspa- 
pers actually give more’ space to 
sport news than do those of America. 

The world has learned to play and 
today golf courses are found in every 
nation in the world. Baseball has 
moved to Japan, Australia, South 
America, Mexico and to England. Bas- 


these each na- 


developed 


'tions. In addition to 
‘tion has fostered and 
own sports. 

The Atlanta Constitution's 


ketball is played in more than SO na- | 
its | 


pages | 


mirror this growth as the paper has | 


‘grown with Georgia and 
'now 


| South’s Standard Newspaper.” 


NOTED GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
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| Washington Seminary Num- 


bers Many Women Lead- 
ers Among Alumnae. 
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Washington Seminary, fashionable 
had its be- 
ginning in 1878 when three Washing- | 
ton sisters, descendants of the family | 
of the first President, founded 4) 
school which then was known as the! 


| and Simpson streets. 
| Peachtree road and has about 50 out- 


'many Atlanta young women. 
'many socially prominent Atlanta wom- 
‘en among its alumnae. 
‘is president and Miss Emma B. Scott 
is vice president. 


were the Misses Lola and Anita Wash- 
‘ington and Mrs. 


Misses Washington School for Girls 
and was situated at West Peachtree 

Today the school is located on 
of-town students enrolled as well as 
It has 


L. D. Scott 


The founders of the institution 
Kate Washington 
Bond. About three years after the. 
‘founding the school was moved from 


West Peachtree street to a site on 


the south, | 
as almost 100 years ago, “The | 


} 
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FOUNDED HERE WN 1878 


gram. 
club, home economics club and 
Emphasis is placed on 


guage club. 
physical 


training 
and games, such as archery, basket- 
ball, tennis and folk dancing. 

There are more than 1,500 alumnae, 
many of whom are prominent teach- | 


lan- 


through exercises 
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The Dutch Oven Bakeries, 
now well known in every Great- 
er Atlanta household, are the 
development of a very modest 
beginning made ten years ago. 
In 1926 Mr. William E. Car- 
roll, their founder, operated a 
restaurant on Edgewood avenue. 
From baking for his own res- 
taurant a demand for his prod- 
ucts soon spread to other res- 
taurants to which he made daily 
deliveries. Larger quarters were 
soon required and in 1931 Mr. 
Carroll was operating thirteen 
stores. 

Specializing in cakes, at the 
beginning, the Dutch Ovens 
were now supplying every type 
of bakery products. The restau- 
rant demand had now reached 
such proportions that the gen- 
eral public began to take notice 
of the quality of the various 
Dutch Oven lines and then be- 
gan the development of the 
most extensive house-to-house 
delivery system that Atlanta has 
ever known. 

Beginning with three trucks 
in 1982, a steadily increasing 
demand on the part of both res- 
taurants and the public has led 
to co-extension of delivery serv- 
ice. At the present time Mr. 
Carroll maintains a fleet of 


Fulton county’s first churches were | 
the Mt. Gilead Methodist, founded in 
1824 not far from Ben Hill, and the 
Utoy Baptist, established in the same 
year on a site near Fort McPherson. 

Mount Zion Methodist, 


the third 


ers, lawyers, businesswomen, mission-! church, was established about four 
aries and writers. 


‘years later on a site about a mile 


RULING 
BINDING 


PRINTERS 


Almost Like Romance 


forty trucks. Today there is not 
a household in Greater Atlanta 
that has not the privilege of-a 
daily call by one of these trucks, 
bringing to its door every known 
bakery product of the highest 
quality that can be secured 
from years of scientific research 
and experimentation. 

The present equipment of the 
Dutch Oven Bakers, comprises 
a commodious and scientifical- 
ly equipped bakery on Stewart 
avenue, and four stores located, 
respectively, at Peachtree and 
Brookwood, Little Five Points, 
Virginia at Highland and 
Boulevard at Coolidge. 

While these attractive shops 
attractively stocked with every 
form of the baker's art serve 
the neighborhood in which they 
are located, distribution is main- 
ly accomplished by its forty 
moving stores which are acces- 
sible to every Greater Atlanta 
household as the nearest tele- 
phone. 

The growth of the Dutch 
Ovens during the decade of their 
development is further illus- 
trated in the numerical increase 
in the Dutch Oven family from 
the original three to more than 


one hundred and thirty-five in 
1936. 


RULING 
BINDING 
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healthy city. 


sure health. 


Decatur climate and elevation make 


MASONIC TEMPLE 


DECATUR HAS... 


@ Ideal Transportation 


Decatur is located on the Georgia Railroad. 
connected with Atlanta by two local electric lines, 
one interurban line, bus lines and four paved boule- 
It is on practically every main highway in 
Western Georgia. 


It ts 


@ Modern Business District 


The business section is modern and up-to-date, 
served by two strong banks with mercantile estab- 
lishments large enough and equipped to serve 
every need of the community and territory. 


@ Good Climate and Health 


it a very 
Little fog, no heavy winds, pure food 


and water, milk inspection and perfect drainage in- 


A health inspector is maintained and 


a modern hospital is within the city limits. 
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Decatur, Georgia 


DeKalb County 


HIGH SCHOOL 


DECATUR AND 


DEKALB 


FACTS 


ELEVATION 
1,060 FEET. 


AVERAGE RAINFALL, 51 


INCHES. 


THIRTY-EIGHT MILES 


SEWERS. 


DEKALB COUNTY HAS FOUR 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 


DEKALB COUNTY HAS FIVE 
COUNTRY CLUBS, 


OVER 2,371 FARMS IN DEKALB 


COUNTY. 


DEKALB COUNTY I8 ONE 
THE LARGEST POULTRY COUN- 
TIES IN THE STATE. 


DEKALB COUNTY HAS OVER 
110 COMMERCIAL DAIRIES, 


DECATUR HAS 30 
STREETS, 


PAVED 
DECATUR I5 


COUNTY 


OF DECATUR I 


or 


OF 


MILES OF 


WITHIN 10 MIN- 


growing season. 


DEKALB CO. HAS... 
@ Rich Soil 


DeKalb County abounds in agricultural 
Cotton, corn, sweet potatoes, peaches and pears are 
only a few of thé numerous crops. 
rich soil could afford such an abundant production 
as in DeKalb County. 


wealth. 


Nothing’ but 


@ Ideal Climate 


Climatic conditions in- DeKalb County are ideatly 
suited for agricultural production, with a 263-day 
Such a climate cannot be over- 


looked from the viewpoint of farming and com- 
fortable living conditions. 


@ Ready Markets 


The nearness to markets is one of the vital assets 


of DeKalb County. 
half million population so near at hand the truck 


farmer finds a steady market for all he can produce. 


With Atlanta, Decatur and a 


@ Sites for Industries 


ATLANTA 


Upon Its 


@ Modern Educational System. 


Decatur has provided for its children the best edu- 
cational facilities available. Inside the city limits 
are six Grammar Schools, one Junor High School 
and two Senior High Schools. Thorough training 
in all subjects, including commercial training, {s 
provided. 


@ Churches and Civic Bodies 


Decatur offers an opportunity for individuals of 
practically every creed to worship in the church 

At that — the re of oe of their choice. Decatur has many civic clubs work- 
ts tate Mra Chendio’s nasaie ing for the improvement of the city. They are 
ee a ee ene it the Woman’s Club, Civitans International, Masons, 


/and niece, who have conducted 
' since. Eastern Star and many others. 
About six years before Mrs. Chan- | _ 


| dler’s death, the — had _ a 

to Nor avente, tween Peachtree 

and Wert Beachtre sirets. Tn 1912 THIS SPACE IS SPONSORED BY THE FOLLOWING: 
City of Decatur Goodloe Yancey Medcalf Pontiac Motor Company 

DeKalb County Frank G. Thomas Duroil Products, Inc. 


the seminary was established at its | 
J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Company Decatur Bldg. & Loan Assn. Guy W. Rutland Company 


Church street, now Carnegie way, 
‘near where the Atlanta Athletic Club | 


stands, 
Ownership Changes. 

In 1884, the school was moved to 
Cain street, near Peachtree, and in 
the following year to Walton and 
Fairlie streets. At this time, Mrs. 
Robert E. Park became the principal. 

'In 1891. Mrs. Park sold the school to 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY Ayia ey Gaaolaee, che ane 
ed the school and was prominently 
eonnected with the educational, social 
and civie interests of the city until 
her death in 1904. 


UTES’ DRIVE TO ATLANTA. 


DECATUR AND DEKALB COUN- 
TY HAVE ABUNDANCE OF 
ELECTRIC POWER, 


NATURAL “GAS USED IN DE- 
CATUR. 


DECATUR AND DEKALB COUN- 
TY HAVE AMPLE AND EFFI- 
CIENT POLICE PROTECTION. 


ALSO FULLY EQUIPPED FIRE 
DEPARTMENT. 


POPULATION IWN- 
IN FIF. 


Few localities in the Southern States are so well 
adapted to meeting. the demands of industry as is 
DeKalb County. Transportation and power facili- 
ties are of the very best and many industries are 
availing themselves of the opportunities offered by 


DeKalb County. 


a Poultry and Dairy Farms 


DeKalb is one of the largest poultry counties in. 
the state and poultry has become one of the coun- 
ty’s most important industries. Another outstand- 
ing and thriving industry of DeKalb is dairying. 
DeKalb County has approximately 3,000 more head 
of cattle than any other county in the State, 


DECATUR'S 
CREASED OVER 100% 
TEEN YEARS. 


310 Ivy St., N. E. Phone WA. 2203 


present. location on Peachtree street. | 
Varied Departments. 

There are at present 32 teachers for 
subjects taught-in the various depart- 
ments. including kindergarten, gram- 
‘mar school. hich school, mesic. dra- 
| maties. art and physical training.  — 
| A number of clubs have been organ- 
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NOW-CHURCH GROUPS 
AD RELIGION IN CTY 


Five Organizations Have 
Done Much To Betterment 
of Life in Atlanta. 


Five Atlanta religious organizations 
—excluding the churches—are active- 
ly engaged in aiding the needy and in 
promoting educational, religious and 
social welfare in the city. 

These organizations are the Young 
Men's Christian Association, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Evangelical 
Ministers’ Association, the Christian 
Council and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

The oldest of these organizations is 
the Young Men's Christian Associa- 


tion which was organized here in 
April, 1873, as a branch of the inter- 


national association that was founded 
in London, England, 29 years before. 

When the Y. M. C. A. was first or- 
ganized, Atlanta had a population of 
only 20,000. After occupying vari- 
ous rooms at different locations for 
several years. the association moved 
its offices to the second floor of a two- 
story building at the corner of For- 
syth and Walton streets, where the 
Grant building is now located. 

First “Y" Building. 

Then followed three years of hard 
work, with the association trying to 
secure enough money with which to 
erect a building of its own. In 1885 


the association's dream came true and and 


M. | 


ong first Atlanta home of the Y. 


. A. was erected at the corner of An- 
“a avenue and Pryor street, 
present location of the Chamber of | 
Commerce, Henry W. Grady said, 
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the | 


| 
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Atlanta’s Ever- -Changing Skyline Rears Its 


Atlanta’s magnificent skyline rears its head towards a beautiful setting ¢ the energy and the enterprise of Atlantans, these structures stand today 
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‘NEWS OF THE DAY’ 
HALF CENTURY AGO ° 


of Current Events’ in 
Year 1883. 


Fifty-three years ago The Consti- | 
tution ran a daily feature giving “a 
glimpse of current events in Atlanta.” 
Among the events of interest on 
June 8, 1883, were: 

““*Tla,’ a fine Jersey heifer, passed 
through Atlanta yesterday by express 
te Dr Coleman, of Jonesboro. 
She is a ’ beautiful specimen of tis 
fine breed and was much admired in 
Atlanta.” 

“Repairs of the governor’s mansion 
are not yet completed. It will be 
some time before the family of Gov- 
ernor McDaniel will occupy it.” 

“Mr. Ed Cohen yesterday  pur- 
chased an acre of land on Peachtree 
for $2,000.” 

“Police court was a large and in- 
teresting affair yesterday morning. 
The fines amounted to nearly $100.” 

“The Atlanta Female _ institution 
building, though already very large, 
is to receive some additions to ac- 


Constitution Ran ‘Glimpse *. 


ee its increasing number of 


pi Ss. Le) 
The residence of Mr. C. J. Webb 
n Glenn street was entered night 
| before last by burglars and robbed of 
a —, containing $17.25 and a pair 


| “Mr. Steve Johnson, general south- 
‘ern agent of the Louisville, New Al- 
' bany and Chicago railway, has got- 

ten out a very unique <dvertising 
‘ea ard. Two diminutive negroes are 
represented sitting in a basket eating 
a big slice of watermelon.” 


Very Manly. 


Two men were seated in a crowded 
street car. One, noticing that 
other had his eyes closed, said: “Bill, | 
are yer feelin’ well?’ 

“I'm all right,” said Bill, “but L| 
do ’ate to see ladies standing.” 


BAR IS UNCOVERED 
IN ROMAN RUINS 


ROME, Aug. 8.—(UP)—Archaeol- 
ogists have given thé tourist agencies 
a real “talking point” in the effort to 
attract visitors from Ostica Antica, 
the ancient imperial seaport of Rome. 

Years of propaganda had failed to 
bring visitors to see Ostia’s interest- 


ing ruins and art treasures, but now 
—a bar has been unearthed! It is of 
marble, the same height as the usual 
soda fountain or cocktail bar, and with 
a little plumbing could be used today. 


the | 


Besides numerous shelves and boxés 
'for the amphoras of liquor, the bar has 
|two spacious cavities—one of which 
is presumed to have been for ice and 
ithe other for a boiler. 


RULING 
BINDING 


411-313 EDcewooo ave. JA. 


THOS. F. RYBERT & COMPANY 


PRINTERS 


RULING 
BINDING 


3317 artanta, ceorcia 


of rolling clouds, attesting the courage and the imagination of her citi- | where only 100 years ago there was a wilderness—and only 70 years ago 
zens to forge ahead in spite of wars and economic a ih on Through | the ashes and ruins that followed the invasion of General Sherman. 


when the 
was laid: 


“We 
the 


cornerstone 


cornerstone of the building 


do more here today than lay 


of a mere building. 


We lay the cornerstone of Christian 


sentiment 
throbbing 
gave 


itself 
solemnly 
' maintenance 

which 
In 1911 


this 


deep in the earnest and 
heart of a great city, that 
generously to this work 
pledged itself to the 
those principles on 
is founded.” 
apparent 


of 
work 


it became the 


quarters were too small for a rapidiy 


growing 


ne eee 


50 the old building was 


city, 


Offices 
Principal Cities 
in 


South 


Protecting the Property, 
Safeguarding the Health 
of ATLANTANS. 


Insect, Pest, and Termite 
Control 


1936 


Where G randma Danced i in nC rinolines 60 Years Ago 


The itera H. 1. Kimball house, smart hotel yer ‘Atlanta in the seveaties. 
burned to the ground about 1881 or ’82 and replaced. by the present building, occupying the same site 
Decatur and Pryor street block. 


in the Peachtree, 


This famous hostelry was 


a AE te 


” of ¢ ‘olumbus. 


in co-operation with the churches, At- | 


329 Whitehall 


The Downtown 
Chevrolet Co. 


AND 


Their entire well-trained organization is proud to be a 
part of Atlanta and pledge themselves to serve the good 
people of Atlanta even better than in the past. 
spectfully ask you to make us prove it by calling on us 
for every Chevrolet need or wish. 


Let us prove to you in a ride the new Chevrolet for 
1936 is the only complete low-priced car. 


Let us show you some sensational Used Car buys, 
backed by a guarantee and firm reputation you can 
depend on—Guaranteed O. K. Used Cars. 


Let us figure your time payments on the new GMAC 
Plan. As simple as A-B-C to understand and it saves 
more money for time buyers. 


Let us protect your pocket 5 ways on Genuine Chevro- 
let Service: Chevrolet Trained Mechanics—Chevrolet 
Special Tools—Genuine Chevrolet Parts—Chevrolet 
Square Deal Policies—Low Chevrolet Service Prices. 


St. MAin 5000 D. 


We re: 


O. Myatt, Pres. 


sold ‘to the Atlanta Chamber of C om- | work the Knights 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO. | merce and a new Y. M. C. A. home 
WALNUT 1050 was am PORE Sp OF gy lagi ne 
—_MEMBERS— | cost Oo ed bed, “ I! ° 


'which still houses the association, 

Atlanta Chamber of Commerce is fireproof and is equipped to pro- 

Atlanta Retail Merchants’ Association vide various Y. M. C.-A. activities 
National Association of Fumigators and Exterminators 


pertaining to the intellectual, physical 
DON’T TOLERATE—EXTERMINATE 


lanta’s religious life is thus taken. 
| eare of and aid for the needy is sup- | 
plied. 


The Atlanta unit of this fraternal 
group was instituted May 25, 1902 
and its home, at 1200 Peachtree street, 
N. E., is the center of Catholic ac- 
tivities for the city. 

The aims of the Knights of Colum- 
bus are to render pecuniary aid to its| 
members, give mutual aid and assist- | 
ance’ to sick and disabled members, | 
promote social and intellectual inter- | 
course among its members and te pro- 
mote and conduct educational, chari- 
table, religious and social welfare. 

In June, 1879, the ministers of the 
city banded themselves together in an | 
organization known as the Evangeli-| 
cal Ministers’ Association with the 
| purpose of developing among Chris-| 
tian people a concerted sympathy | 
and action in all that pertains to the| 
cultivation of practical morality and 
religion in Atlanta. 
| Y. W. C. A. Formed. 


Seeing the work that the Y. M. C.| 

A. was doing in the city and realizing | 
the need of such an organization for’! 
women, the ladies of Atlanta organ-| 
izel the Atlanta Young Women’s | 
(‘hristian Association in 1901, and in’ 
1906, became affiliated with the na- 
| tional organization. 

When first organized the associa- 
'tion merely attempted to provide a 
dining room and gymnasium for girls. 
The original headquarters were at 
6 1-2 Whitehall street, but in two 
years larger rooms were needed, so 
the headquarters were moved to the 
Steiner-Emory building. After 10 
years they moved again, this time to 
the Wesley Memorial church building. 
|'Then followed moves to various loca-| 


and spiritual development of Atlanta 
boys. and young men. 
Knights of Columbus, 
Another organization doing similar 


mn ee 


| 
| 
| 
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CONGRATULATING ATLANTA 


On Her One Hundredth Birthday 
and 
ANNOUNCING OUR 1936 EXHIBIT 
of 4 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


Twenty-fourth Annual Display 


VALUES—VARIETY SUCH AS WE HAVE NEVER SHOWN IN OUR TWENTY-FOUR 
YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TO THE MERCHANTS 
OF THE SOUTHEAST. 


WE 
ON 


WE INVITE YOU TO INSPECT THIS WONDERFUL SHOWING OF TOYS, DOLLS, 
WHEEL GOODS, TOY FURNITURE, CHINA NOVELTIES, LEATHER GOODS, 
CHROMIUM WARE, ANTIMONY, SMOKE STANDS AND TRAYS, LAMPS, FITTED 
CASES, COMB, BRUSH AND MIRROR SETS, MEN’S TRAVELING FITTED SETS, BOYS, 
GIRLS, MEN’S AND WOMEN’S GIFTS OF EVERY KIND AND VARIETY, GAMES, DECO- 
RATIONS, FAVORS, WHAT NOTS, ELECTRIC TRAINS, EDUCATIONAL TOYS, VASES, 
JUGS, WINE, BEER AND LIQUOR SETS, CLOCKS, WATCHES, TOILET SETS, MANI- 
CURE SETS, SEWING SETS, LADIES’ AND GENTS’ TRAVELING SETS AND CASES, 
AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER NOVELTIES AND TOYS SUCH AS MOVIE PROJEC- 
TORS, TOY TYPEWRITERS, CASH REGISTERS, ETC. 


Make Your Selections Now 
MANY ITEMS PRICED EXTRA SPECIAL FOR EARLY BUYERS 
AT EXTRA SPECIAL PRICES. 


Usual Holiday Terms 


#1 Years Buying and Selling Holiday Goods 
Wholesale Only 


Cc. E. ALLEN AND COMPANY 
236-8 MITCHELL STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
NEAR TERMINAL AND UNION STATIONS 


RENTING 


<i — 

_tions until 1926, when the association & | 
ing and established their first perma- 
| nent quarters, 
boarding house for girls working on 
small salaries and bought property on 
sides the residence, the association | = S T A T F 
_maintains an administration building | 
'form of a community center. It is | 
_used by numerous organizations for a | 
are open to all women. | S A @ E S 
| Four-Fold Aim. 
aim is to give young women a four- | 
fold development—physically, socially, 

Very similar to the ministers’ asso- |} 
ciation is the Christian Council. The | 
organization of ministers, while the! 
latter is one of laymen. The council 
operation among the various Atlanta 
churches, 
to investigate and aid the churches 
in the following fields: Social work, | 
relations, education, race relations, in- | 
dustrial relations, prison welfare, pro- | 
‘similar hature. 

With these 


ITS 100TH ANNIVERSARY 

| purchased the old Athletic Club build- | 

The association has established a 

. 

Saker street for this purpose. Be- 
at 37 Auburn avenue which is in the | 
meeting place and its lounge rooms 

In all the association’s activities the | 
| intellectually and spiritually. 
difference is that the former is an 

attempts to bring about a closer co- | 

Standing committees are maintained 
young people and radio, international | 
hibition, and other activities of a 


LOANS 


_ organizations working : 


ADOLPH BERNATH, Prop. 


Established in 192] 
DEALERS IN 
NEW AND RECONDITIONED BARRELS AND DRUMS 


(Barrels for All Purposes and Uses.) 


INSURANCE 


MAIN 5483 —- 264 PETERS ST. S.W. 


Manufacturers of Kegs and Barrels for Wine 


and Other Purposes 
Clean and Recondition Wooden Barrels and Steel Drums 


ATLANTA, GA. 


WALNUT 0100 


HEALEY BLDC. 
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Birth and Progress of Aviation 
Closely Linked With City’s Growth 


Atlanta, After Quarter of a Century, Has Attained Third 
Place Among American Cities in Air; Passengers 
Total 25,000 Annually. 


Twenty-five years ago the hum of an 
airplane motor sent grownup Atlan- 
tans scampering to windows, while 
youngsters put smoked glass before 
their cses so they could follow the 
plane as it flew towards the sun. On 
one re(-letter day in November, 1911, 
about 2,000 citizens stood on the old | 
flying field and peered at Lincoln | 
Beachey as he flew towards Hapeville | 


and dropped a sacs of the first mail to 
a waiting car below. 

Today. Atlantans take their avia- 
tion with the same enthusiasm, and 
hundreds drive every Sunday after- 
noon to Candler field, which ranks 
third among the municipal airports of 
the naticn. Twenty-five thousand pas- 
sengers come in each year at the At- 
lanta field, or take off, on the 22 


scheduled planes. Approximately 44,- 
000 pounds of mai! is flown each’ 
month from Atlanta to cities through- | 
out the country. 

Situated about eight miles from) 
downtown Atlanta, between Hapeville | 
and College Park, the Candler field | 
embraces 287 acres on which are es- 
tablished quarters of a number of busi- 
neses, the United States army and) 
the city administration building which | 
contains several important bureaus | 
and departments. | 


Field Personnel of 200. 

Jack Gray has been manager of the 
field since 1929, when it was purchas- 
ed by tie city. There are about 200 
persons associated with the airlines, 
government bureaus and the organiza- 
tions attached to the field. 

The remarkable growth of Atlanta 
aviatioa-—one of the city’s youngest 
industries—is largely attributable to} 
the keen interest citizens have taken | 
in flying since the very beginning. Al-' 
most from the start of flying activity, | 
a field has been maintained here.| 
Equipment has been installed and in- 
novations have been adopted as they | 
have been feund to be useful. 

The iirst air mai! letter received in| 
Atlanta came to The Constitution on | 
October 2, 1911. 

Lindsey Hopkins, 


i 
i 
; 


Atlanta capitalist | 


a&heir first important aviation meeting, 


and the first. person to whom Curtiss 
sold an airplane, was attending the 
air meet at Naussau Boulevard, Long 
Island, N. Y., where Air Mail Station 
No. 1 had been established. 
Letter to The Constitution. 

The Atlantan and a naval pilot were 
to fly the first mail from Naussau to 
Mineola in Hopkins’ new biplane. 
News accounts of the proposed flight 
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were read avidly by citizens through- |} 


out the country. When the day for 
the flight came, Hopkins, just before 
he and the pilot were to take off, 
decided to send a letter to Atlanta. 
At the iast minute he wrote a letter 
and addressed it te The Constitution. 

Hopkins and his companion flew to 
Mineola, depositing the first sack of 
air mau safely. The letter to The 
Constitution, postmarked September 
30, 1911 came from Mineola to Atlan- 
ta by train. 

This feat stimulated interest in fly- 
ing, bringing to Atlantans, as never 
before, the speed. romance and the 
usefulness of planes. 

Aviation Boomed Here. 


About a month later Atlantans held 


thousands going to the flying field for 
three days to see stunt flying, the 
flying vf mail ano an exhibition of 
planes. 


The meeting was sponsored by Mr. 
Hopkins, a pioneer southern airman, | 
and the Curtiss Exhibition Company. | 
The program started with fireworks | 
every day and citizens found high ex- | 


i . . . } 
citement in every landing and take- | 


off. | 

It was during this meet that Beach- | 
ey made the first flight from Atlanta | 
with mail—a flight which had been| 
keenly anticipated since the arrival of | 
Hopkins’ letter from Naussau Boule- | 
vard., | 


In taat day every aviator was a 
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his beautiful old residence was for many years the Governor’s mansion. 
in streets, in the downtown section, it was the scene of many brilliant social affairs and the center of 
The mansion was torn down about 1920 and one of Atlanta’s hotels was built 


important matters of state. 
on the site. 
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Standing at Peachtree and 


and cutting a figure 8 without having 
either hand on the steering apparatus, 
guiding the machine with the motions 
of his body.” 

Natural Air Center. 
Atlanta, situatea at the foothills of 


pilots and professicnal airmen in this 
section, 

On April 16, 1925, the development 
of Candler field got under way, for it 
was then that the aviation commit- 
tee of vity council signed a lease for 
the land and appropriated $5,000 for 


hero, ana Beachey became a particular | the Blue Ridge mountain: f - | ye - . s 
i | . ns, has a nat ithe “buiuding of a landing field.” 


favorite of Atlantans. A_ reporter. | 


‘writing on November 17, 1911. one | 


day after the air mail flight, said: 
“Tincoln Beachey did some sensation- 


ural accessibility for planes, which en- 
courages flying aind the adding of new 
equipment 
first important aviation meet here, in- 


al dips and turns during the day, at! terest in flying was kept at a high 
one time making a lap of the track level by leading businessmen, amateur 


Second and Third 


I’m using the same 
laundry my mother 
and my grandmother 
used. They thought it 
was tops, and so do I, 


Genera 


My mother used 


tions 


one of these laun- 


dries. My daughter and | are its cuss 


tomers now. 


My great-grandmother was a cus- 
tomer of one of these laundries. My 
grandmother and my mother are 
customers now. And when | grow 


up and get married, 
other customer. 


they'll have an- 


The laundry and dry cleaning plants composing the Gold Shield Group 
have been serving Atlanta and its far-flung environs for many years. 
Their names have been household words in the best homes. In fact, 
some of the plants are now serving the second and third generations 
of their original customers, giving them, as always, health protection, 


clothes protection, skilled workmanship and scheduled delivery. 


PHONE ONE OF THESE 


“Yours tor Excellence in Quality and Service” 


AMERICAN 
MAin 1016 


DECATUR 
DEarborn 3162 


GUTHMAN 
WAlnut 8661 


PIEDMONT 
WAlnut 7651 


CAPITAL CITY 
WAlnut 7121 


EXCELSIOR 
WAlnut 2454 


MAY’S 
HEmlock 5300 


TRIO 
JAckson 1600 


TROY-PEERLESS 
HEmlock 2766 


Gold Shield Launderers—Dry Cleaners 


In the years following the | 


A field was laid off at the southern 
end of the oval and a tiny shop and a 
comfort station were built. 

The iirst landing on the field was 
made by Beeler Blevins. Another great 
Atlanta airman in that year was Doug 
Davis. 

Interest in aviation was aroused to 
a high pitch in 1926, when the air 
mail line from Atianta to Miami was 
inaugurated. The pilot for the first 
flight was Ben Eilson, who became 
famous as an Alaskan flyer, later los- 
ing his life while making rescues in 
northern Siberia. die, 

Line Struggled, Died. 


The inaugural of this mail s¢hedule 
Was an epochal event for the entire 
southeast, but unfortunately, because 
daylight flights could not in all cases 
transpori mail for night schedules, the 
line struggled for about six months 
and then perishea. 

In 1928, after beacon lights and 
emergency landing fields had been in- 
stalled by the Department of Com- 
merce, flights were begun to New 
York, with others following to New 
Orleans, Chicago and Miami. 

tn 1929, the city purchased the field 

at a cost of $94,600 and the municipal 
airport came into being. 
At present, six major airlines oper- 
ate witn Atlanta as a base, with planes 
flying to New York, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, Miami and 
Charleston. The city ranks third 
among those of the nation in the 
volume of air mati, being excelled only 
by New York and Chicago. 

The value of buildings at the-airport 
totals about $480,000. The city ad- 
ministration building was constructed 
at a cost of approximately $30,000. 
This building contains the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, inspection department, 
radio division, weather bureau, the 
office of flight surgeon, the field post- 
office, che ticket offices of three airt- 
lines, passenger rooms and a dining 
room and a soda fountain. 

10,400 Flights Annually. — 
In addition to the airline take-offs, 
approxvwately 10,400 local passenger 
flights are made each year. It i6 not 
unusual for severai thousand persons 
to visit the field between 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon and midnight. 

Since the field was taken over by 
the city, 1,271,000 cubie yards of dirt 
and rock have been removed in order 
to make landing more comfortable and 
safer. At present three runways are 
being hard-surfaced. 

Giant passenges ships—about twide 
the size of those in use today—prob- 
ably wil’ be in common use in the 
near future, as airline officials adopt 
innovations and devices which will 
make flying faster, safer and more 
comfortable. At present the muni¢i- 
pal airport takes care of ships which 
are now in use. With the coming of 
larger ships, however, more space will 
be needed for safe landings and take- 
offs, ana probably a larger landing 
area will be required. 


HOUSES WRECKED 
TO REBUILD CITY 


Building Materials Impossi- 
ble To Obtain After Sher- 
man Had Sacked City. 


Few young Atlantans know the city 
was so completely destroyed by the 
soldiers of General Sherman that it 
was almost impossible to secure build- 
ing materials, and houses in surround- 
ing towns had to be wrecked and 
transported to Atlanta. 

But a three or four-room frame 
house at Palmetto was wrecked by 
Captain William J. Garrett, father of 
Mrs. Emma Garrett Morris, brought 
by railroad to Atlanta and set up at 
Washington and Rawson _ streets, 
where it was used as a residence until 
brick could be made. The house was 
then moved back, becoming a kitchen- 
wing to a six-room residence con- 
strueted out of the first brick made 
in Atlanta. 

Remodelled and enlarged since then, 
the old residence still stands and part 
of the original brick can be seen. The 
house is now a church home for girls. 

Stores, too, were built of wrecked 
material brought here from nearby 
towns. Mrs. Morris has a contract 
specifying that her father wreck a 
small store owned by him in Palmet- 
to, transport the materials to Atlanta 
and use them to build a store on De- 
catur street. The contract is dated 


was begun the building of the firm of 
Garrett & Brother, a leading southern 
concern until 1883. 


MAN, 114, MISSES CANDLES. 

John Birch, of North Bay, Ont., 
who claims he is the oldest white man 
in Canada, had to go without a birth- 
day cake on his 114th birthday. He 
couldn’t find one large enough to hold 
114 candles. 


LAKE SAILED 75 YEARS. 
Captain 86" os S. Sweeney, 86, of 
Whitehall, N. Y¥., believes he has set 
something of a nautical record, hav- 
ing served 75 years as pilot on Lake 


Champlain. e got his start at the 
age of 11 working on the old steam- 
boats plying on the lake, 


June 14 1865. From these materials | 


ATLANTA REPUTATION 
1) OF NEIGHBORLINESS 


Many Agencies Caring for 
Unfortunate Now Grouped 
In Community Chest. 


Far and wide over the nation the 
word has gone out that the people of 
Atlamta are good neighbors. 

Behind that reputation is a moving 
story of sacrifice and devotion on the 
part of community leaders constantly 
striving to make Atlanta a better 
place in which to live by helping those 
unable to help themselves, 

The history Of welfare work in At- 
lanta is part of the story of growth 
and development of good community 
life. It is a history that began way 
back in the ’80’s, when several of the 
agencies now grouped under the Com- 
munity Chest were founded. 

Colorful Background. 
There are colorful stories behind 


mob f 


=~ 1 | and the home was established. It was 
1 | this 


‘ t, W. Bayne Gibson, Sam E. 
Finlem H. M. Atkinson, E. A. Thorn- 
well, = PS i Ege < N eely. 
Robert x an ulian V. 
Boehm. - 


The Chest was reorganized this year 
to bring greater co-ordination to the 
work serving families and children 
in distress. ith interest increasing 
in its work, it is now the largest sin- 

le organization of the community. 
rawing support from all creeds and 
classes. , : 


These organizations, devoted to the SPEED SHOWN AT RENO. 
: Charles F. Marks, carpenter of Fres- 


no, Cal, is believed to have speeded up 
Reno records. He was married just 


three minutes after he obtained his 
divorce to Miss Jessie Howard, also 
of Fresno. 


rmed to burn the} W 
shelter to “fallen 


a 0 
that offered 
rsevered 


women,” but its friends 


tion that received 
ation 


= 


be 


were linked in 1923 when the 
munity Chest was formed. 

Since that time the Community 
Chest has been the co-ordinating agen- 
cy for welfare work. It has grown 


FIRST LICENSE TO WED __ 


IN COUNTY ISSUED 1884 
The first marriage license issued 
and recorded in Fulton county, of 
which there is a record in the ordi- 
nary’s office, was’ that of Paschal 
House and Mary A. Bridges. This li- 
cense was issued on February 23, 
1854, by Ordinary Joseph H. Mead. 
The couple were married three days 
later by the Rev. P. L. Thomas. 
_The very first license listed in the 
files at the ordinary’s office is that 
of James E. Dickson and Isabella M. 
Griffin. This license was granted Feb- 
‘ruary 18, 1854 in Henry county but 
| was recorded here. Mr. Dickson and 
| Miss Griffin were married February 
| 21, 1854, by A. B. Knight, justice of 
(the peace. 


constantly since 1923 until it now has 
over 40,000 supporters. 

Atlanta leaders have always served 
voluntarily in this work for those in 
need of care. Nearly 600 outstandin 
men and women compose the boards o 
directors and committee members of 
the Chest and its agencies. 


RULING 
BINDING 


Outstanding Leaders. 
The list of Chest presidents include 
Atlanta’s outstanding citizens. Since 
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RULING 
BINDING 


The 


..-A Select 
for Girls 
Charm 


credited colleges and universities. 
is afforded for special subjects such as music, 
cal education and household arts. 
velopment of interests in cultural subjects and 


riding, hiking, swimming, etc. 


many of the agencies. The Home of 
the Friendless, now the Hillside Cot- 
tages, was formed when three women, | 
Mrs. E. P. McBurney, Mrs. J. P. 
Averill and Mrs. L. B. Nelson, decid- 
ed in 1888 that Atlanta needed an or- 
ganization to care for “the poor and 
the destitute.” It served all classes | 
and ages until the growth of welfare | 
work caused it to specialize in the 
care of neglected and homeless chil- | 
dren. 

Sheltering Arms began about the | 
same time in a mission that was hous- | 
ed in an old railroad box-car. 

When the Florence Crittenton 


EXPENSES IS OFFERED 


For Catalog and Information 


BRENAU ACA 


BRENAU 
ACADEMY 


Located in the most beautiful residential section of “Gainesville, 
Brenau Academy offers opportunity for academic, social, physical 
and cultural education for girls of high-school age. It offers a com- 
plete four-year high-school course which is recognized by all ac- 
In addition, 


Hours are set apart for the de- 
well as such extra-curricular activities as tennis, hockey, boating, 
A carefully chosen faculty prides 
itself on the caliber and development of the girls at Brenau. 


A SPECIAL FLAT RATE COVERING ALL NECESSARY 


BOX 300, GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Preparatory School 
... of Southern 
and Tradition 


ample opportunity 
art, oratory, physi- 


social amenities, as 
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Crichton’s Business 
tablished in 


subscribing to the 


he endowed it, and 


on the present site 


on Plaza Way. 


ORE than a half century 
of signal service to its 
community... fifty-one gleam- 
ing, golden years of usefulness 
and achievement, firmly found- 
ed upon the vision, the fore- 
sight and the resourcefulness 
of a master in his field. 
This. is the proud record of 


1885 by E. C. 
Crichton and now the oldest in- 
stitution of its kind in Atlanta 
in point of continuous service. , 
It is fitting that Crichton’s 
Business College should now 
Salute the city in which it was 
cradled: and has grown to ma- 
turity ... Atlanta, now mark- 
ing its One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary... for it is, in every sense 
of the term, a part of Atlanta, 


the spirit of progressiveness which have made 
this city of the Deep South a leader among cities. 

It is significant to note that the city of Atlanta 
was passing its own Fiftieth Anniversary in the 
birth-year of Crichton’s Business College. 

A monument to. its founder, Crichton’s Busi- 
ness College, through the years, has followed 
with undeviating purpose the course set for it by 
Mr. Crichton. Though he died in 1930, after 45 
unfaltering years of service to the institution he 
established, Crichton’s Business College clings 
tenaciously to the ideals and principles with which 


tion of Miss E. Kathérine Reid, it is an acknowl- 
edged leader in its sphere. 

Crichton’s Business College, first quartered in 
a single room, in the second floor of a building 


ers and three pupils, has grown with the years 
until it now occupies an entire floor of the build- 
ing overlooking Plaza Way, Pryor and Alabama 
streets, utilizing also additional ground floor space 


It was the frst school of its kind in this section 
to admit girl students . . . an illustration of the 
foresight of its founder. 


PHONE WaAlnut 9341 


CRICHTON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


— 4 Leader for Fifty-One Years — 


Though 
Pitmanic and Gregg 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
English—Spelling 
Bookkeeping 
- Accounting—Filing 
Letter Writing 
Dictaphone Operation 
Mimeograph 


Mr. 


College, es- 
from its 


tween 


Comptometer 


Business Administration the 


Day and Night Classes 
Correspondence Course in Shorthand 


-ideals and the faculty 


tion. 


today, under the capable direc- 


its foundation course. 
of Grant’s, with two typewrit- 


eter and other subjects. 
classes are conducted. 


faculty and its enrollment. 


Atlanta! 


For information or advice regarding 
your business training requirements, 
write, ‘phone or call on Miss Reid. 


Pamphlet Outlining Courses 
Will Be Sent Upon Request. 


names connected with the insti- 
tution during its long history, 
Crichton “was associated 
with its operation throughout 
the years from its establishment 
to his death. 

Early in its life, it was known 
as the Crichton-Sullivan Busi- 
ness College. 
original 
street location to the old Kiser 
building on Pryor street be- 
Alabama and Hunter 
streets, it became known as the 
Crichton-Shumaker Business 
College. Mr. Crichton acquired 
Shumaker 
the latter went into the service 
during the World War. 

Miss Reid, later to become 
president of the school, joined 


and during that year Crichton’s Business College 
was moveé to Broad and Alabama streets. 
years later it was moved to Whitehall street and 
Trinity avenue, remaining there until 1929, when 
it moved to its present location. 

During a lifetime of study of virtually every 
shorthand system of consequence then known, 
Mr. Crichton evolved, perfected and taught his 
own system of Pitmanic shorthand, based upon a 
simplified method of vowelization and syllabica- 
Crichton’s Business College now holds the 
copyright on this system, which now is fully rec- 
ognized by high schools and colleges, and has 
been adapted to and taught by correspondence. 

The school now teaches both Pitmanic and 
Gregg shorthand as well as the typing which was 
The passing years have 
witnessed the addition of bookkeeping, filing, 
English, spelling, business administration, office 
practice, dictaphone, mimeographing, comptom- 
Both day and night 


Under Miss Reid’s presidency, since the death 
of Mr. Crichton six years ago, Crichton’s Business 
College has more than doubled its quarters, its 


Crichton’s Business College is growing with 


PLAZA WAY at PRYOR ST. — 


there were other 


Later, moving 
Whitehall 


interests when 


in February, 1918, 
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of Atlanta Long Recognized 


As Medical Center of Southeast 


Thousands Come From All Parts of Country Every Year 
To Receive Attention in Well-Equipped Hospitals 
and Clinics. 


By DR. J. L. CAMPBELL. 
Atlanta has long been recognized as 
the medical center of the southeast. 


Thousands of people come from all 
parts of the country every year to re- 
ceive medical attention in her hospi- 
tals and clinics undér the care of 
her learned doctors and well trained 
nurses. One can searcely realize that 
it has been only 100 years since the 
Cherokee Indian medicine man with 
his charms and incantations, his weird 
cries and strange dances gave way to 
the pioneer white man’s doctor, whose 
saddle bags were filled with crude 
drugs from which he measured, with 
his pocket knife, a dose of medicine 
for the baby or rolled a blue pill in 
the palm of his hand for grandmother. 

Dr. Joshua Gilbert, a graduate of 
the Augusta (Ga.) Medical College, 
was Atlanta's first doctor. He was 
soon joined by his brother, Dr. Wil- 
liam Gilbert. also a graduate from Au- 
gusta. These brothers married sisters, 
daughters of Charner Humphries, the 
builder and proprietor of the Whit@- 
hall inn. It was to the front yard of 
this hotel that Atlanta’s first “ambu- 


,er living in a shack near by was cut 


by a neighbor who left at once for 
the weeds. The wounded man’s faith- 


ful wife loaded him on a sled and 
dragged him to Dr. Gilbert’s house 
where he was stretched out on the 
grass, his wound satured with a bag- 
ging needle and cotton thread. He 
was then loaded on a manure cart 
filled with straw and sent home. 
No Records Left. - 
During the next decade and a half 
many doctors were attracted to At- 
lanta. None of them, however, has left 
any record of his work. About the be- 
ginning of the second half of the cen- 


tury the Westmoreland brothers, John © 


G. and Willis F., came to the city and 
opened up-to-date offices and a drug 
store. 

In 1854 Dr. John G. Westmoreland 
organized the Atlanta Medical Col- 
lege which continued in successful op- 
eration until the outbreak of the war. 
In 1861 lectures were suspended ang 
the building used as a hospital until 
the close of the war. The college was 
reorganized in 1866 with Dr. John G. 
Westmoreland again at its head. In 


|4879 the Southern Medical College was 
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BESSIE TIFT COLLEGE 


Ba ae , . 
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Ss 
SARA ANNE 


Address 


AQUILA CHAMLEE 


President 


FORSYTH, GA. 


JACKSON MEMORI 
FOUNTAIN, BESSIE TIFT COLLEGE. 


Chartered 1849 


Offers Bachelor of 
Arts Degree Diplo- 
mas in Speech, Arts, 
Piano, Voice, and 
Pipe Organ. 


All State Teachers’ 
Certificates Available, 


The finest scholastic 
training and physical 
development in. a 
Christian atmos-. 
phere. 


AL 


HISTORIC CITY OF FORSYTH 
HAS HAD SLOW BUT 
STEADY GROWTH 


CONDITIONS, IT 


CULTURE AND EDUCATION 


ESTABLISHED UNDER ROMANTIC 


IS A CENTER OF 


On the highest ridge between, 
Atlanta and Macon, in almost the) 
exact center of the State, is situ-| 
ated the historic old town of For-| 
ayth, named for the illustrious 
diplomat and statesman, John For- 
syth. 

The town of Forsyth came into 
existence in 1822 when Monroe 
County was created from lands ac- 
quired from the Creek Indians. 
Forsyth was then made the county 
seat. It was, however, not incor- 
porated into a town until 1823. 

Forsyth was originally laid off | 
into lots of two and one-half acres | 
each, affording ample room for) 
gardens and spacious lawns. Due} 
to this early foresight Forsyth has | 
developed into one of the most) 
beautiful cities in the entire state. | 

The first court was held at the| 
residence of Henry H. Lumpkin} 
and in the year following a court- 
house built of logs was built on 
the town square. A stately temple 
of justice has since been erected 
and now stands in place of the 
— structure. | 

orsyth was early recognized as} 
an educational center. The Male | 
Academy dates back as far as 
1854. This school later became the! 
Hilliard Institute, named for that | 
noted orator, Henry W. Hilliard, | 
and finally into what is known as | 
the Banks-Stephens Institute, a | 
flourishing co-educational high | 
school. | 

The Female Academy developed 
into the Monroe Female College, | 
said to be the second oldest in the | 
world. It is now Bessie Tift Col-| 
lege, named for Mrs. Bessie Tift, | 
of Tifton, Georgia. Bessie Tift | 
College is one of the well known) 
institutions of the nation and its) 
graduates come from all over the. 
South and many parts of America! 
and foreign countries. : 

With prospects for one of the 
best years in its history, Bessie | 
Tift College will open for the fal] 
quarter September 16. Students 
will arrive September 14 and will | 
register on the 15th. 

Officials of the college state’ 
that the incoming freshman class | 
will be superior in scholarship and | 
talent. Several of the winners in| 
the state high school meet have} 
already enrolled. | 

The old students will find many ! 
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'was noted as a seat of culture, in 


, works and an abundance of electric 


improvements on the college plant 
when they arrive. The entire fac- 
ulty will return. 

On December 23, 1833, the old 
Monroe Railroad, which ran from 
Macon to Forsyth, was chartered 
by an Act of the Legislature, with 
a capital stock of $200,000, half 
of which was subscribed in the 
town of Forsyth. It was completed 
early in the fall, and by this steel 
highway the ambitious little coun- 
ty-seat of Monroe became the first 
interior town of Georgia to con- 
nect with a stream open to navi- 
gation. 

Although there was much de- 
struction in Forsyth during the 
Civil War, the soldiers returned 
home and gave themselves with a 
will to the work of rehabilitation 
and reconstruction. 

From the earliest days, Forsyth 


consequence of which scores of the 
best families in the state were at- 
tracted to the town. Included 
among the Georgians of note who 
have resided here are: Judge Rob- 
ert P. Trippe, a former member 
of Congress, afterwards a Judge 
of the Suprem® Court -of Georgia; 
Judge Ellridge G. Cabaniss, a 
noted jurist; his son, Judge Thom- 
as B. Cabaniss, a former member 
of Congress; General L. L. Griffin, 
the first president of the Monroe 
Railroad, for whom the city of 
Griffin, Georgia. was named; and 
General Philip Cook, soldier, Con- 
gressinan, and Secretary of State. 
Besides these notables there are a 
host of other notables that are or 
have been residents of Forsyth. 
Forsyth is a stable and conserv- 
ative city. Its banks are strong and 
the merchants large enough to 
serve the entire needs of the com- 
munity. Forsyth has modern water 


power. Forsyth’s educational stand- 
ards are of the highest and the 
school system is modern and up- 
to-date. Any desired course or 
training may be acquired in the 
High School. 

Forsyth has grown slowly, but 
steadily. It has always stood for 
conservation and for safe business 
methods. It has shaped much of 
Georgia's history, and has been the 
home of some of the most noted 
and influential men. 
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A proud forerunner of Atlanta’s. street cars and motor buses—long 
before the days when traffic became a municipal problem—is shown 


here with passengers who are on the way to old Ponce de Leon 
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springs for an afternoon of recreation. ‘ Notice that a little girl is being 


permitted to hold the reins of the two fine horses. 


The springs were 


located on Ponce de Leon avenue, across from the ball park. 


organized and ran as an active rival 
of the old school until 1898 when the 
demands for better medical education 
made it necessary to unite the two in- 
stitutions. The new school was called 
the Atlanta College of Payuiciagp and 
Surgeons. 

In 1905 the Atlanta School of Med- 
icine was organized and immediately 


‘became a creditable rival. To meet this 


competition the Atlanta College of 
Physicians and Surgeons erected new 


buildings and put in new equipment. 


Most important of all in the future 
development of the institution was 
their establishment in 1910 of full- 
time chairs in the sciences underlying 
the study of clinical medicine. To 
these chairs were called men who, by 
their training and the standard of 
their work, raised the general tone of 
the college and introduced the spirit 
of research in medicine. 
Schools United. 

Again, the profession realized that 
consolidation was better than rivalry; 
so in 1913 the schools were united un- 
der the historic name, Atlanta Medi- 
cal College, and soon achieved a rec- 
ognized standard of merit. In 1915 
further prestige and strength of or- 
ganization were secured through a uni- 
versity connection. The Atlanta Medi- 
cal College became the schoo! of medi- 
cine of Emory University and _ the 
graduates of the contributing colleges 
were accepted into the body of Emory 
alumni. Such was the fruition of the 
work of Dr. John G. Westmoreland 
and those who followed him—men of 
culture and refinement, honor and in- 
tegrity, who left their influence for 
good on more than 3,000 alumni. 

Almost immediately after the Atlan- 
ta Medical College was organized in 
1854 the faculty started a medical 
journal which attained considerable 
success, Later it suffered reverses and 
had its named and management chang- 
ed several times, but it lived until the 
birth of our present splendid publica- 
tion the Journal of the Medical Asso- 
ciation of Georgia. 

Society Organized. 

Early in the history of the efty a 
medical society was organized. At 
first it was called the “Brotherhood of 
Physicians” and numbered among its 
members most of the doctors in the 
city. Its name was changed several 
times between 1855 and 1903, but in 
the latter year the American Medical 
Association adopted its present con- 
stitution and by-laws and invited ev- 
ery county and state society in the 
United States to become a component 
part of the national organization, At 
that time the local society became the 
Fulton County Medical Society. . For 
the last 40 years it has made unin- 
‘terrupted progress and now has more 
than 450 members. Well-attended 
meetings are held twice monthly and 
provide a post-graduate course. In- 
teresting cases are presented. and well- 
discussed, pathological specimens are 
exhibited, a clinical talk is given, and 
a scientific paper read at each meet- 
ing. There are now three endowed 
lectureships which annually bring to 
Atlanta the most distinguished medi- 
cal teachers in America, 

The society has, from time to time, 
placed before the public well-written 
articles on the most common diseases 
from which our citizens suffer, It 
has been instrumental in securing the 
laws under which our local board of 
health and sanitary department con- 
duct the health activities of the city. 
Its members are active in the work 
of such clinics as the Good Samari- 
tan, the Tuberculosis Association, the 
Children’s clinic at the Central Pres- 
byterian church and others. Each of 
these clinics is invited every year to 
report its work and give the full pro- 
gram at one of the regular meetings 
of the society. In fact, there is no 
ethical health movement in which, as 
a society, it has not participated. 

Many Hospitals. 

No city of its size in the south is 
better supplied with hospitals than 
is Atlanta. The first permanent one, 
St. Joseph’s infirmary, was organized 
by the Sisters of Mercy and has con- 
tinued to give uninterrupted service 
since 1888. It is now one of the best 
equipped and conducted institutions 
in the city. There are other outstand- 


ing denominational and private hos- 
pitals here where every form of dis- 
ease to which the body is heir may 
receive prompt and efficient  treat- 
ment. Five of these hospitals are 
equipped with the ijatest types of X- 
ray diagnostic and therapeutic maa- 
chines. In addition, several private 
X-ray laboratories have machines that 
can nowhere be excelled. There is at 
the disposal of patients who require 
radium therapy more than half a 
gram of radium element arranged in 
all the latest known types of applica- 
tors and some of our doctors who are 
specializing in this work have years 
of experience and long series of cases 
to their credit. 
Charity Hospital. 

The Grady Memorial hospital is an 
institution in which every’ citizen 
should feel a deep civic pride, It is 
devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of charity patients and is supported 
by the city of Atlanta and Fulton 
county. Shortly after the death ot 
Henry W. Grady a movement was 
started to erect a statue to his mem- 
ory. W. A. Moore, then the senior 
partner in the firm of Moore & Marsh, 
wrote a card to The Atlanta Consti- 
tution, stating that he would contrib- 
ute $5,000 in cash and a bequest of 
$5,000 more in his will if the memo- 
rial to Mr. Grady was made a char- 
ity hospital. This suggestion gave 
birth to a long contemplated move- 
ment. A citizen committee headed by 
Joseph Hirsch was formed and soon 
had sufficient funds in hand to erect 
the first unit: an administration 
building, two wards for white patients 
and two for colored. 

From time to time improvements 
have been made and additions built 
until at present there are, in all its 
combined departments, more than 60U 
beds. 

Many Changes Made. 

The management of Grady hospital 
has changed many times. The first 
board of trustees was made up of a 


group of fine businessmen. Then coun- | 


cil changed the method of selection 
and appointed one representative from 
each ward. This resulted in a politi- 
cal board. It was then turned over 
to the council committee on hospitals 
and charities. This increased the po- 
litical possibilities, both in manage- 
ment and in medical staff. When 
James L. Key was elected mayor five 
years ago he appointed a non-politi- 
cal board of outstanding businessmen, 
who selected ‘a well-trained hospital 
executive, J. B. Franklin, and later 
a well-qualified medical director, Dr. 
Joseph H. Hines. And the hospital 
began a new and vigorous existence, 
At the present time it may be consid- 
ered the pride’ of Atlanta. 

In 1892 the visiting professional 
staff of Grady numbered 13 men. To- 
day about 300 doctors are necessary 
to carry on its work. They _ repre- 
sent every branch and specialty in 
medicine, and give their services free 
of charge to the poor of Atlanta and 
Fulton county who are treated in the 
hospital and its clinics. 

Splendid Gifts. 

Atlanta has had two splendid gifts 
for charity hospital work. Seventeen 
years ago Albert Steiner left 
residue of his estate for the relief of 
the poor and specified that it should 
be used for the medical and surgical 
treatment of “the poor of Atlanta.” 
With this gift the Albert Steiner ward 
of Grady hospital was built, equipped 
and dedicated to the treatment of can- 
cer and allied diseases. Except for 
a small sum paid the resident staff, 
the city supports the Steiner ward 
just as it does the other units of 
Grady hospital. The generosity of 
Thomas Egleston made possible the 
Henrietta Egleston Memorial Hospital 
for Children. His will provided that 
a hospital he built and endowed for 


the care of indigent sick children. The 


appointments of this hospital are un- 
excelled and its value to suffering 
childhood is beyond computation. 
The Scottish Rite Hospital for 
Crippled Children is a monument to 
the organization ability of Dr. Michael 
Hoke and is the pride of the Scottish 
Rite Masons of the south. It also 


sive city. 


FORSYTH, GA. 


No statement from us could show the 
faith and confidence we have in Atlanta 
better than the fact that we now own 
and operate six stations in that progres- 
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H. H. HARDIN, Pres. 


584 Peachtree St. 
906 Peachtree St. 


Corner Eighth &t. 


798 Ponce de Leon Ave. 


Corner Bonaventure 


STATIONS IN ATLANTA 


ANTI-KNOCK LONG-MILEAGE GASOLINE 
REAL PENN—100% PENNSYLVANIA OIL 
QUAKER STATE—KENDALL OILS 


2710 Stewart Ave. 
471 Peters St. 
363 Whitehall St. 


received a liberal share of Mr. Stein-, 


er’s wealth. 
Noted Medical Men. 


It is impossible to give even a short 
biographical sketch of the medical 
men of Atlanta who have contributed 
to the advaneement of medical science. 
Some have attained national recogni- 
tion as benefactors of humanity ; many 
more have confined their labors. to 
building up the city in thousands of 
ways known only to a narrow circle 
of friends and admirers. It will not 
do, however, to neglect to mention a 
few of those who have labored for 
the advancement of medical education 
and for the betterment of medical and 
surgical practice here and throughout 
the state. 

The educational work of Dr. John 
G. Westmoreland and Dr. Willis F. 
Westmoreland has already been men- 
tioned. The latter was a pioneer 
surgeon. He lived before the days of 
Lord Lister and antiseptic surgery; 
yet by his skill and splendid technique 
he was able to perform many suc- 
cessful operations hitherto unattempt- 
ed in this country. He was also ac- 
tive in the work of organized medi- 
cine and did much to secure sound 
health legislation for Atlanta and the 

t 


. Joseph P. Logan, H. V. M. 
J. C. Olmstead, Louis H. 
Jones, William Abraham Love, Miller 
B. Hutchins, Bernard Wolff, J. S. 
Todd, R. B. Ridley, L. Amster, V. 
H. Taliaferro, Hunter P. Cooper and 
scores of others deserve honorable 
mention and their names will go down 
to posterity as those whose work was 
well saturated with “the priceless in- 
gredient.” 

Dr. H. F. Harris did move original 
work and research than any 
member of Atlanta’s profession. 
discovered hookworm disease in Geor- 
gia, recognized the presence of pel- 
lagra and sprue, and developed a tis- 
sue stain—hemotoxylin eosin—which 


other | 
He 


is now used in all the laboratories 
of the world, At the time of his 
death he was working on a cure for 
cancer that had some of the possi- 
bilitiés of radium without the  un- 
pleasant reactions that may accom- 
pany the usé of this agent. 

Dr. Claude Smith. 

Dr. Claud A. Smith developed the 
laboratories of the City Health De- 
partment and while working at Grady 
hospital demonstrated the mode of 


transmission of hookworms from con- | 


taminated night soil to the human in- 
testines. 


In July, 1892, Dr. W. P. Nicolson | 
in Ate! 
The patient, a young dental | 


did the first appendectomy 
lanta,. 


student, recoveréd and is now living. 
Dr. | 
W. 8. Armstrong did several pioneer | 
operations at Grady and the college) 


in one of our near-by towns. 


clinic. 


It has already been stated that the | 


original visiting staff of Grady hos- 
pital numbered 13 men. There were 
four in medicine: Drs. C. G. Giddings, 
W. S. Kendrick, R. B. Ridley, J. 8. 
Todd; four in surgery: Drs. W. 8S. 
Armstrong, Hunter P. Cooper, W. 

Elkin, W. P. Nicolson; three in 
gynecology: Drs. John G. Earnest, 
Virgil O. Hardon, G, 
two in eye, ear and throat: Drs. A. 
W. Calhoun and Arthur G. 
Of these the only ones now living are 
Dr. Giddings and Dr. Elkin, whose 
long years of service as dean of the 
Atlanta College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, of the Atlanta Medical Col- 
lege, and later of the school of medi- 


cine of Emory University were an out- | 
standing contribution to southern med- | 


ical education. 
Faithful Members. 

Drs. W. S. Armstrong and J. B. 
Baird. faithful members of the Ful- 
ton County Medical Society, worked 
untiringly in the city board of health 
for the improvement of sanitary and 


health conditions in Atlanta. They 


} were always given the support of the 
society. Dr. W. S. Kendrick was one 
of the best trained men of his day in 
internal medicine. Soon after he came 
to Atlanta he was elected proctor of 
the Atlanta Medical College and later 
dean of the Atlanta College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. He was active 
in organizing the Atlanta School of 
Medicine. Dr. E. G. Jones, his neph- 
ew, was one of Georgia’s outstanding 
surgeons and medical organizers. As 
president of the Medical Association 
‘of Georgia he began to visit the dis- 
trict societies—a custom which has 
now been made a part of the regular 
work of the association’s president. 
Dr. E. C. Thrash and many other 


‘| Atlanta doctors have served as presi- 


dent of the state association. Dr. 
Thrash did splendid work in the coun- 
cil of the American Medical Associa- 
tion of which he was a member at 
the time of his death. 

The splendid work done by Dr. 
Floyd V’. McRae Sr. and Dr. Willis 
F. Westmoreland was always an in- 
spiration to the medical students of 
Atlanta. Dr. McRae was especially 


skillful in 


in organized medicine. 
times elected president of the Fulton 
County Medical Society and did more 
than any other man of his time to 
upbuild it. Dr. E. Bates Block was 
a pioneer in the study of nervous dis- 


were recognized as authority through- 
out the whole country. 
Dr. A. W. Calhoun. 

No history of Atlanta medicine 
could be complete without a paragraph 
devoted to Dr. A. W. Calhoun, the 
southern pioneer ia diseases of the 
eye, ear and thsoat. When Dr. Cal- 
houn beges his eventful career there 
yas little known of this branch of 
medicine. He lived to see remarkable 
developments and he contributed a 
large share to their perfection. He 
gave liberally of his financial means 
to the upbuilding of Atlanta’s medi- 
cine, the medical college and the local 
medical sociéty. 

These pioneers built sturdily on the 
strong foundation of professional sin- 
cerity, civic pride and love of human- 
ity. How truly they labored is evi- 
denced by the fact that their sons and 
grandsons have stepped into their 
places and today perpetuate their 
ideals in medical education and re- 
search. 

- Atlanta’s greatness as a medical 
center is due to-these and other equal- 
ly loyal members of the profession. It 


his abdominal work and | 
took great pride in making his pa- | 
tienta comfortable after an operation. | 
Dr. W. A. Stirling was a great leader | 
He was three | 


eases; his work and scientific articles ' 


is due also to the hospitals, to the 
medical college, and to the Fulton 
County Medical Society. For with- 
out organization there would be no 
health laws. No vaccination against 
smallpox or diphtheria. No prophy- 
'laxis against measles and other child- 
| hood diseases. No clinics for the 
| Door. No boards of health. No medi- 
cal libraries where, for his guidance, 
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| Congratulations to the City of Atlanta upon 
| her Centennial for her rapid and substantial 
| progress in the past century. We are happy 
to have participated in this growth and to 
have contributed to the development of 


For the past sixteen years’ The Rushton 
Company has been selling to jobbers, de- 
partment stores and chain stores their line 
| of MAWAPHIL DOLLS, designed by Mary 
11] Waterman Phillips, known and recognized 
for their superior quality throughout America 
and many foreign countries. 


THE RUSHTON COMPANY 


Makers of Dolls and Soft Animals 


— 1936 
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|| Quarter of a 
Century — 
In Atlanta 


Thomas F. Rybert & Company was organized 25 years ago and has continued 
to grow and serve Atlanta throughout the years. Building our business upon 
the value of expert workmanship and upon the friendship of our customers, 
we are proud of a clientele that in a good many instances dates back through 


the years—many since our organization a quarter of a century ago. 


Thomas F. Rybert & Co. 
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Call to Roms as U. S. Entered Warl' 
Swept City to Peak of Patriotism | | 


Atlanta Transformed Into Bee Hive of Activity, With Every 


Man, Woman and Child Working Toward 
Single Purpose. 


The call to arme—the relentless de-| which every man, woman and child 
mands of the World War—was a _ worked for a single purpose. 
challenge that swept Atlanta to the | “Excitement” and “service” were 
heights of sacrifice, turning the eyes | the ingredients of that wartime day. 
of her young to bravery, dressing her| Red, white, blue and khaki were 
men in khaki, filling her streets with | everywhere. The sounds were those 
colors and martial music, draining her | of pounding feet, cheers, bands and 
land of its resources and transform- | the moving of supplies. Every day 
ing her into a bee hive of activity in' a headline told of an imminent dan- 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ITS KIND 
LOCATED IN ATLANTA 


nominations are welcomed 
what it has to offer. 


Gammon Theological Seminary to 


is the largest institution for the 
training of negro ministers in the 
world. The institution was be- 
gun as a department of Clark 
University through the philan- 
thropy of the Reverend Elijah H. 
Gammon, of B-tavia, Illinois, in 
1883. Gradually Mr. Gammon 
added to his original investment 
of $20,000 until the total endow- 
ment amounted to a half mil- 
lion. The splendid physical, equip- 
ment,.a well trained faculty, and 
a large company of trained work- 
ers are all to the credit of this 
much needed institution of higher 
learning. 


Willis Jefferson King, 
President, is a native of Texas. 
From Wiley College, Marshall, 
Texas, he received the B. A. de- 
gree in 1910. From the Boston 
University School of Theology in 
1913 he received the S. T. B. de- 
gree; in 1921 the Ph. D. degree 
and in 1934 the honorary degree, 
Doctor of Divinity. He has trav- 
eled widely, in the Orient and Ku- 
rope, and has done further gradu- 
ate study in Oxford University, 
England. 


Dr. 


He has served pastorates in 
Boston and in Texas with dis- 
tinction and for a time was Pres- 
ident of Samuel Houston College, 
Austin, Texas. He is’ widely 
known in the general church and 
has the confidence of other 
Christian leaders who have served 
with him on some of the most 
important general commissions, 
such as the commission on the 
unification of the three branches 
of Methodism. President King is 
the author of “The Negro in 
American Life” and numerous ar- 
ticles for religious periodicals. 

f 


The enrollment last school year 
was almost 100. While a diploma 
course is offered for students who 
have completed two years of col- 
lege work, the Seminary is pri- 
marily a graduate school, grant- 
ing the Bachelor of Divinity de- 
gree for the full three-year theo- 
logical course. With an _ inter- 
racial faculty, the school is it- 
self a demonstration of inter- 
racial good will. While it is fos- 
tered by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, students of all the de- 
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“The beautiful new city hall, where municipal affairs of the ‘‘Gate City of the South” are recorded and kept 
Situated at Mitchell and W ashington streets, 
In it are situated about 20 im portant departments of the city. 


th: city hall is just across the street | 
Staff photo. 


Auditoriums and halls resound- | 
ed with the patriotic cries of the 
statesman, soldier and minister. “Have 
you joined up?” was on the lips of 
every man, and hope was in the heart 
of every youth; while their mothers 
and .sweethearts found a means of 
serving and attempted to forget their 
fear. 


ger. 


City Makes Preparations. 
Atlanta stood bravely making prep- 


arations before such headlines as 
“Georgia Boys in Casualty Lists,” 
“Aviators Cremated When Plane 
Crashes,” “250,000 Americans In- 
volved in Fight to Check Germans” 
and “Allies Recapture Over 20 Towns 
and Hammer at Gates of Soissons.” 


EST. 1921 


| war. 


Deposits Insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation Up to $5,000 
for Each Depositor 


A Bank Small Enough to Know All of 
Its Depositors and Large Enough 
to Serve All Classes. 


Commercial—Savings—Safety Deposit Service 


ple to the plan of the united war 
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Associated With Atlanta 
AND ITS GROWTH 


FOR 56 YEARS 


David T. Howard & Co., In 
centennial anniversary. Its 


city, in cultural, 
are proud of the part David T. 
in this development. Since 
continuous existence, 
the march of progress set by 


Howard, 
to engage 
This 


David Toby in 
Harrison Coles 


Marietta Street. 


in 


Southern National Bank now 
company, 


rentals for its quarters. 
with the early life of Atlanta. 
David T. Howard & Co., 


bereavement. 


daughter of David T. Howard, Mrs. 


i880, 
the undertaking business 
partnership 
1883 when David T. Howard opened his own establishment on 
the corner of Broad and Marietta Streets where the Citizens & 
Stands. 
its growth and the growth of the city of Atlanta is 
best explained by the fact that it paid only 
Thus was David T. Howard identified 
The company he founded, now 
Inc., lives as a monument to him and 
to the stability of the city in which he early plated his faith. 
Since the time of its organization the company has been taking 
care of its patrons with sympathy, 
born of long years of experience. 
co-operation so needed in time of sorrow. 
and appointments offer the restfulness desired in time of great 
The business is now under the supervision of the . 


c., congratulates Atlanta on its first 
wonderful 
admiration and envy of many of the nation’s greatest cities. 
In its short life Atlanta has truly 
industrial and commercial development. 
Howard & Co., 
1880 the company has been in 
serving its public asd keeping step with 
Atlanta. 


growth has been the 


greatest 
We 
Inc., has taken 


become the South’s 


formed a partnership with 
on 
was severed, however, in 


The development of this 


$6.00 per month 


understanding and the care 
It offers the sympathetic 
Its Funeral Parlors 


E. B. Murphy, who carries 


on his motto of—‘Excellence of Service Plus Economy.” 


DAVID T. HOWARD & CO., Inc. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Mrs. E. B. Murphy, Pres. 


71 Piedmont Ave. 


Phone WA. 1890 


|Meeting had not one iota of disap- 
| pointment’ for the’ audience who sat 
| enthralled from 
'seldom has Atlanta been offered at 
/ one 


' no 
| tals” 


— or rode the street car because 
Uncle Sam was in need of gasoline 


| Operating with 
| pleas of President Wilson and Ameri- 
| can 
|Teporter of that day, 
times infuriated cupid. 


per cupid and his wedding 


'her camps and filled her streets with 
| their smartly-clad khaki figures, their 
| hopes and their laughter in the face of 


| rocked 


armory to hear Gypsy Smith speak 
| for the ‘ 
| porter described the meeting thus: 


| thronged the auditorium-armory, cheer- 
ed until it re-echoed from the rafters 


Thousands of young men filed into 


the geratest danger. Her buildings 
from the weight of crowds 
“campaigning” or hearing the call to 
Her theaters and her restau- 
rants and clubs were filled with those 
gayety 
in the 


whose laughter showed their 
was abnormal and a “front” 
face of danger. 


Worked for Uncle Sam. 

On September 8, 1918, 135,000 sol- 
diers had been trained at Camp Gor- 
don and 85,000 already were on the 
western front. By that time about 
every club and society in the city 


was organized for service. Some cam- 
paigned for bonds, some arranged 
amusements for the encamped sol- 
diers and some sponsored contests and 
games for the benefit of projects in 
which Uncle Sam needed aid. 


It was during this time—on Sep- 
tember 13, 1918—that thousands of 
Atlantans filled the auditorium- 


‘United War Drive.” A re- 


“The responsiveness of Atlanta peo- 


last 
that 


work 
night, 


campdign was . manifest 
when an immense crowd, 


Gypsy Smith’s keynote speech for the 
Coming drive. 

“Announced in the ithinleson: 
a flare of bands in the street, 


by 
the 


7:45 until 11, for 
time so many speakers of elo- 
quence and authority.” 


Austos Given. 


It was about this time that orders 
came through for Atlantans to ‘do 
construction work on non-essen- 

and that citizens abstain from 

“joy-riding.” By the last expression, 
the patriotic Atlantan of that day 


and oil. 


The war apparently interfered with 
almost everything, although citizens 
never once ,were recorded as‘ not co-| 
the requests and the 


generals. According to a society | 
the war several | 
She wrote: 

“The demands of the war even ham- | 


parties, 


'and when yesterday the autumn note | 
_in the atmosphere suggested the com- | 
fort duck canvas would give to the. 
_front porch where guests at supper | 
might be served, the word came there 


no differéite 


was no duck canvas to be had—that | 
the government needed it all. It made| 
e; the wedding party ac- | 


| cepted it gracefully. 


| from 


Although tragic news came daily | 


the front, and. demands were | 


_made daily on the energies of those | 


| at 


sion, when German measles broke out 


| calling 
|German grudge.” 


| cheer up Camp Gordon and 


home, Atlantans still maintained | 
their sense of humor. On one occa- | 


at Camp Gordon and over the city, 
citizens were quoted in the paper as 
the epidemic “just another 


Women Aid Cause. 

Women played a strong part in/| 

every project begun by the city. A 

story appearing in The Constitution | 

on July 19, 1918, stated: 
“Fair Atlanta's fair 


women will | 


Camp | 


Jessup solidery at Ponce de Leon | 


| park on Saturday afternoon, 
‘teams of the all-leaguers will meet 
'in the first o: what promises to be 
|a season of red-hot competition. 


'tically every woman's organization to 
the big bame. 
'societies will also be out in the thous- 
|ands, as will the olive-drab wearers.” 


over the city for the benefit of the 


| bors overseas. 


| Rews stories referred to Atlantans at 
the battlefront, 


| 


when 


“The military has invited prac- 


The men’s clubs and 


Parties and games were held ail 


The headlines of many 


telling sometimes ot 
a tragedy and sometimes of a brave 
victory. Oftentimes the mewapapers 


bore such headlines as ‘‘W ounded At-, 
lantan Writes Letter Home.”’ 


Patriotic Activities. 
Parades and concerts of martial | 


music were held often. One of the} 
city’s greatest wartime celebrations | 


was held on French day, when At-. 


lantans joined the nation in honoring 
war-torn France. A spectator de- 
scribed it thus: 

“There were so many bands in line 
that the notes from one would not 
cease to fall on the ear before an- 


R O ME ---Jewel City of North Georgia 


With all Georgians, Rome joins 
in felicitations to Atlanta in her 
centennial observance. All Geor- 
gia, with Rome, reflects upon the 
glories which Atlanta has brought 
to us and our state and Rome, too, 
is justly proud of the part it took 
in building the Empire State of 
the South. 

Rome, for some time has been, 
and today, is one of the most 
thriving and substantial manufac- 
turing centers of the South. Its 
very location assured progress and 
industrial growth, sitting, -as it 
does, at the head of navigation on 
the great Coosa-Alabama river and 
in the middle of a triangle formed 
by Atlanta, Chattanooga and Bir- 
mingham. The nationally famous 
Martha Berry Schools are located 
in Rome and it also is the home of 
Shorter College, from which many 
of the Southland’s most prominent 
women graduated. 
~ Rome does not depend alone 
upon its great and diyersified man- 
ufacturing industry for its com- 
mercial life, but is situated in the 
heart of Georgia’s greatest agri- 
cultural and stock raising regions 
and furnishes a ready market 
through its great transportation 
facilities, for all of its products. 
Three great highways and three 
railroads link Rome with other 
cities of the Souths 


Darlington School 


The First National Bank 
of Rome 


It is one of the proudest cities 
of our great state, the home of 
culture and education and _ sit- 
uated in one of the finest and most 
glorious sections of this Empire 
State. It is one of Georgia’s great- 
est manufacturing centers, - giving 
home to some of the largest plants 
of their kind in the nation. Its 
farming lands, too, are diversified 
and around Rome and in Floyd 
county are raised cotton, grain, 
apples, peaches, beans, cattle, 
horses, mules, hogs, sheep and 
goats. Among its manufactured 
products are rayon, agricultural 
implements, cotton, . or textile 
goods, marble, fertilizers, coop- 
erage, wagons, stoves, lumber and 
many others too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Rome’s farm produets together 
with the output of her 75 manu- 
facturing plants have made the 
city a prosperous, cultured home 
for its happy dwellers. Its climate 
is superior and its people are rep- 
resentative of the Southland’s fin- 
est. Institutions such as Darling- 
ton School, Theo. Stivers Milling 
Company, the First National Bank 
and Shorter College have been in- 
timately identified for many years 
with the progress of Rome and 
have vastly contributed to its up- 
building. 


Theo. Stivers Milling 
Company 


Shorter College 
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ether: woue come itno hearing. These 
put “pep” into stéps of the partici- 
pants apd the column moved with 
anusual smartness and briskness.” 


Another great. celebration was held 
here on October 2, 1918, just after 
the French troops had stormed St. 


Quentin. 
“Atlantans by thousands lined the 


streets downtown on Tuesday after- 
noon and, in reverent silence, paid 
homage to the relatives of that glor- 
ious company of men who have gone 
forth from Fulton county to offer 
their all upon the scale of their coun- 
try’s right, and, if need be, make the 
supreme sacrifice in order that de- 


jcency and democracy shall not per- 


ish from the face of the earth. 
Golden Stars Are Seen. 


“Scattered through the blue-starred 
flags was here and ther a golden star. 
Above the marchers there floated a 
veritable sea of service flags, white 
upon red, with stare of blue, with 
here and there the gold.of tragedy 
shining forth to catch at the heart- 
string of countless thousands of folk 
who thronged the sidewalks and lean- 
ed from windows of every office build- 


ing along Peachtree ‘and Whitehall 
streets.” 

Wartime marched on with many 
young Atlantans going to war and 
making the supreme sacrifice, while 
their relatives here worked heroically 
to win and end the great world con- 
flict. News came one day telling of 
a victory—a slow pushing back of the 
enemy—and the next of a tragedy— 
of the losing of aeumede of Ameri- 
can lives and great sections of enemy 
territory. 

Then, near the end of October, 1918, 
the allies began that steady, indom- 
itable fighting which brought to “the 
folks at home” a great hope. And 
this hope changed the complexion of 
the city, bringing the joy which comes 
only at a time when a country has 
suffered so long that the suffering 
seems dulled. 

War Is Over! 

With the coming of November, more 
words of encouragement came daily 
across the ocean and then on the 
eleventh of that month, 1918, the im- 
perial eagle was thrown in the junk 
heap and America’s flag stood flying 
on enemy soil. The headline in The 
Constitution read, “Germans Sign 


Armistice, World War Comes To 
n bee 


The next day Atlantans held pit 
ably the geratest parade in the city’s 


history, for November 12, 1918, was 
declared Victory Day and every build- 
ing downtown was closed and every 
person here, who was physically able, 
joined in the celebration. A specta- 
tor wrote: 


“If ever there was a parade thal 
was Atlanta’s very own—a parade 


that. got ‘next’ to every class and every 
creed—it was tne great victory dem- 
onstration at 2 o’clock Tuesday after- 
noon. For a solid hour the proces- 
sion moved past Five Points. It was 
unquestionably the most thrilling cele- 
bration ever witnessed in Atlanta.” 


PIPE-SMOKING DOG DEAD. 

Hartford, Conn.’s, pipe-smoking dog 
is dead. Pal O’Mine, a full-blooded 
Boston terrier, refused to eat when 
his master, Edward Greenbaum, was 
taken to the hospital. The dog used 
to be seen almost daily trotting 
downtown beside his master, a pipe 
in his teeth. He had a score of pipes, 
the gifts of admirers. 
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nesses. 


Newnan, incorporated in 


are ideal. 


Offers Unexcelled Opportu- 
nities to Home Seekers, In- 
dustries, Factories and Busi- 
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county seat of Coweta County, 
uated just 39 miles southwest of Atlanta. 


. The transportation facilities of Newnan 
It is located on the main line of 


NEWNAN 


City of Homes 


q : : 
A Growing Community That 


MAIN BUSINESS STREET 


Centrally 


surrounded by residential sections. 


CITY HOSPITAL 


CONGRATULATIONS | 
ATLANTA 


EWNAN joins all Georgia in ex- 
tending congratulations 
City of Atlanta. Newnan is justly 
proud of being a sister city of Atlanta and 
of her own growth in the past 100 years. 
1828, 


to the 


is the 


and is sit- ter. 


tanks and pumps. 
enough water to supply the city for six 
months if necessary. 
thoroughly tested and pronounced pure 
and wholesome. 

Newnan is truly a manufacturing cen- 
Several large cotton mills are located 
so Two national cotton oil companies 

have plants located in Newnan. The R. D. 
Cole Manufacturing Company, the city’s 


located business district 


The reservoir stores 


This water has been 


the Atlanta & West Point railroad from 
Atlanta to Montgomery. It is also served 
by the Central of Georgia Railroad from 
Columbus, Savannah and Chattanooga. 
The main highway from Atlanta to Mont- 
gomery runs through Newnan and Is ex- 
cellently paved all the way. 

‘The business section of Newnan is 
modern and up to date, served by two 
strong banks, and mercantile establish- 
ments large enough to serve every need 
of the community and territory. The mer- 
chants are supporters of a Retail Credit 
Bureau, Chamber of Commerce and sev- 
eral other trade associations. The two 
banks of Newnan have a capital in excess 
of two and one-half million dollars. Their 
stability and the stability of the city of 
Newnan are best emphasized by the fact 
that even in the depression there were no 
bank failures. 

Newnan is a city of well-paved streets. 
Every main thoroughfare and many of the 
side streets are paved. A paving project 
is now in progress and when completed 
Newnan may boast of having more miles 
of paving than any other city of its size 
in the State of Georgia. 

The City of Newnan owns its own elec- 
tric light and power distributing system— 
buying electricity wholesale from the 
Georgia Power Company. This method 
assures an abundance of cheap electrical 
power and, in addition, a source of rev- 
enue to the city. 

Newnan’s modern waterworks system 
is located just outside the city and is 
capable of amply supplying water for all 
domestic and industrial needs. This sys- 
tem consists of a reservoir, filters, storage 


oldest industrial plant, was established in 
Newnan in 1854. There are still many 
ideally situated industrial sites located in 
and around the City of Newnan. 

Newnan has- excellent educational 
facilities. There is a fully accredited high 
school and three grammar schools for 
white children. In addition to the high 
school is a vocational school in which 
business training may be acquired, such as 
bookkeeping, typing, shorthand, _ etc. 
There is also a high school and two gram- 
mar schools for negroes. The total en- 
rollment for all schools is now 1,800 chil- 
dren. 

Coweta County is adapted to the grow- 
ing of a great variety of crops, including 
peaches, cotton, corn, grain and produce. 
There are 15 large growers of peaches 
who ship over 400 cars of peaches each 
season. Dairying, hogs, beef cattle and 
chickens contribute an important income 
to the farmers in this section. 

Newnan has several beautiful churches 
of all denominations. There are also sev- 
eral active civic clubs, including Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Civitan Clubs. A municipal 
swimming pool and an athletic field are 
located.in Newnan and plans for a gym- 
nasium are being completed. On the out- 
skirts of Newnan is a beautiful country 
club equipped with lake, golf course and 
tennis courts. 

Newnan offers much to newcomers. 
The soil and climate are ideal for farmers 
and the city and surrounding country ex- 
cellent for industries and businesses. The 
banks and mercantile establishments offer 
every encouragement and support to pro- 
gressive farmers and business men. 
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R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
McINTOSH MILLS 
SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMPANY 
W. L. STALLINGS 
WOFFORD OIL COMPANY 
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Cadets at Noted Prep School 
From 25 States and For- | 
eign Countries. 


_ 


Georgia Military Academy, the old- 
est southern private preparatory 
school, operating continuously under 
- one management, brings to Atlanta 
cadets from more than 26 states and 
several foreign countries and expends 
more than $250,000 here annually. 

Located in College Park, about six 
miles from Atlanta, the campus of 
the school ia historic in that it is on 
land which was one of the defensive 
breastworks during the Battle of At- 
lanta. Colonel J. C. Woodward is 
founder and president of the academy. 
Major BD. C. Woodward is vice presi- 
dent; Major W. R. Brewster, superin- | 
tendent, and Major R. 8S. Rosser, sec- 
retary and treasurer, 

In 1914, through the efforts of Colo- 
nel Woodward, the Association of Mil- 
itary Colleges and Schools of the Unit- 
ed States was organized, and thus the 
academy is a charter member of the 
association. For more than 28 years 


it has been a member of the Southern 
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HOWARD HAIRE 


‘comprehensive of academic and | | 
So ce ie teas ranging from baby chairs to caskets, | tractors, doctors, druggists, 


from potato chips to massive farm im- | business supply houses as well as the 


‘commercial work, and there is a spe-| 
of | countless items needed to run the home 


cial course offered for students who | 
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in the siege and capture of Atlanta in 1864. 
Sherman 


of the captured city. General 


the cannon. 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. It is designated an “honor 
school” by the United States War 


Department. 
Comprehensive Courses. 


od 


1,500 Products Are Manufactured 
By Factories Located in Atlanta 


man and his battery, a unit of the Federal forces that was prominent 
This photo was taken at the time of the formal occupancy 
standing in the right foreground with his arm resting upon 
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The courses offered by the academy 


plan to attend West Point or Annapo- 


dis. 
under the supervision of graduates of 
'the national academies. 


A | 
| 
| 
} 


Present councilman of Ninth Ward, | 
seeking re-election as representa- | 
tive of the new Sixth Ward, com- | 


The curriculum of this course is 


Cadets may participate in all major 


‘sports, with former college athletes as | 


| me . Academic courses re sup- | : 
instructors. Academic courses are SUP-| |i any 


plemented. by attendance at lectures 


which are given in Atlanta by artists. 
‘and world travelers. 


Army Instructors. | 
Emphasis is placed on military 
training and its subordinate activities, | 
with army officers as instructors, In| 
addition to drills and training in| 
markmanship and other military activ- | 
ities dress parades are held weekly. | 

The school will enter its 37th year | 
in September. Three additions recent- | 
ly have been made to the faculty. The | 
new instructors include Captain A. R. 
Volk, Captain R. D. Carter and Cap-| 


JAD- | 
tain J. W. C. MeKay. Captains Volk | 


and Carter will be instructors in Eng- 


prising the Ninth and 13th Wards. = jish) and Captain McKay in mathe- 


| matics. 
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duce more than 1,500 commodities, 


plements and the heaviest pieces 


machinery, and the city is recognized | and the community. And these com- 

by merchants in every part of the! modities are shipped te most every 

| world as one of the highest ranking | part of the world. 

| manufacturing centers in the south. 
With her teputation as distribution | a8 labor, industrial sites, warehousing 


center of the southeast, Atlanta's pre- 


sometimes been overlooked. Facts and 
figures, however, attest her ‘greatness 


as a manufacturing hub and in recent 


years the reports of trained investi- 
gators have led more and more con- 
cerns to establish plants here. 


At present there are 758 factories 
in Atlanta, the value of their prod- 
ucts amounted in 1929 to $136,947,- 
488, and in 1933, a depression year, 
to nearly $65,000,000. The value of 
products manufactured by plants in 


Fulton county totaled $108,260,523 in| 
J $ ae og “fair day’s labor for a fair day’s 


| pay.” 


1933. he wages paid annually by 
these factories exceed $13,500,000. 


y | the 


Comparison of Standing. 
A comparison of the values of com- 


| modities produced by concerns here! * 
|and those turned out by plants in| ‘0 per cent below the national aver- 


aj other southern cities shows how At- 


lanta’s position as a manufacturing 
hub sometimes is buried. In 1933 
| when the value of Atlanta products 
exceeded $64,000,000, that of products 


| 


} 


in Birmingham, Ala., was below $41,- | 
g 000,000 and that of those in Houston, 
| Texas, was below $58,000,000. 


The city’s manufacturing assets for 


3 the most part are based on hard, log- 


facts, though its rapid rise to 
osition of industrial center of the 
east has its foundation in 


| jeal 


| gout 


#| romantic beginning of the city. Ste- 


We count it a privilege to 
extend to Atlanta and her 


citizens our most 
congratulations 


sincere 


the 


celebration of the One Hun-~ 


dredth Birthday of 


this 


thriving city. We feel a spe- 


cial interest in 


this occasion 


since we have recently com- 
pleted our own 20th Anni- 


versary. 


Piwtry & 


Lowndes 


Funeral Directors 


21 Cain, N. W. 
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RULING 
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PRINTERS 


T & COMPANY 


RULING 
BINDING 
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When in Atlanta 


PARK - CAR 


IN THE 


VY STREET 


GAR 


TWO BLOCKS FROM 5S POINTS 


The Most Complete 


1,000-CAR CAPACITY—FIREPROOF 


Conveniently Located 


Shopping and Financial District 


“Every Service for Your Car’ 


o 


AGE 


Garage in the South 


in the Heart of the 


phen Long’s selection of this territory 


as the place where he would drive. 
S| the stake marking the terminal of rail- | 
roads proved to be a wise and far-| 


elf | sighted move not only from a com- | 
A merger of large companies recently 


mercial and industrial, but from a 
manufacturing point of view. The 
railroads and other transportation fa- 
cilities which terminate here because 
Atlanta is the natural topographical 
meeting place, afford manufacturers a 
smooth and steady means of distrib- 
_uting products as well as of gathering 
raw materials. 
Strategic Position Described. 

Atlanta’s strategic position has been 
thus picturesquely described by a bul- 
letin of the Chamber of Commerce: 

“For if the two great traffic lanes 
of America—from Chicago, south and 
east; from New York, south and west 
—are considered as arms, and are 
erossed at the wrists—Atlanta con- 
trols the hands and fingers of the 
south. 
_cireling southeastern and gulf ports 
muat go by way of the railroad lines 
that pass through and radiate from 


ms Atlanta, the wrists, down along the 
3, 10 fingers to the sea.” 


One of the most striking character- 
istics of Atlanta industries is diversi- 
fication of commodities. The city is 
dominated by no one industrial group. 

Commodities manufactured here in- 
clude automobiles, steel implements, 
textiles, chemicals, fertilizers, furni- 
ture, paper and paper products, candy 
and confectionery, printing and pub- 
| lishing, lumber, jewelry, mattresses, 


‘signs, bread, cakes, flooring, clocks, 
'anto glass, soft drinks, syrups, medi- 
| cinea, dental instruments, stoves, plat- 
| ing, canvas goods, polishes and clean- 
| ers, toilet articles, clothes, hats and 
hundreds of ether items. 
Heavy Manufacturing. 

Massive implements and wire are 

turned out by steel plants here. Two 


| jindustries 


Atlanta’s manufacturing plants pro-; Atlanta. 


} 
| 


manufacturing position has 


employes and employers. Both are aid- 
ied by living 


needed by other manufacturers, con- 


Here are made the things 


farmers, 


Diversification of products as well 


facilities, power and natural resources 
offered by Atlanta is taken into con- 
sideration by manufacturers who es- 
tablish plants here. Much may be 
written on each of these assets, natu- 
ral or acquired, which belong to At- 
lanta, the city which is just now 100 
years old. 

The temperament of the Anglo- 
Saxon labor found in Atlanta is with- 


ness organizations have branches here, 
and several great concerns recently 
built factories here at a cost of mil- 
liens of dollars. 
- Many manufacturers who establish- 
ed plants here have pointed out that. 
the city is at a place from which the 
southern market may best be covered, 
and from which goods may be rapidly 
transported to the coast. 
Seaports near Atlanta inelude 
Charleston, Miami, Tampa, Key West, 
New Orleans, Savannah, Gulfport, 
Mobile, Jacksonville, Pensacola and 
Brunswick. Express trains generally 
cover the distance between Atlanta 
and these cities in from 10 to 15 
hours. 
As to inland markets and sources 
of supply, Atlanta holds a strategic 
position, with 15 lines of eight rail- 
way systems radiating to all cities 
in this section. 
Atlanta’s growth and present im- 
portance as an industrial center is 
shown by the following figures on the 
value of the products manufactured 
here, even during economic depres- 
sion: 1890, $16,707,000: 1904, $25,- 
746,000 ; , $383,0388,000; 1914, 
41,279,000: 1919, $113,.992.000; 
1921, $79,815,237: 1923, $122,284.,- 
262; 1925, $131,236,952; 1927, $115,- 
830,250; 1929, $136,947,488; 1931, 
$64.822,748. 
The value of products manufactur- 
ed by Fulton county factories for the 
years 1927, 1929, 1931 and 1933 total- 
ed $597,559,026. 
“No longer can industry hope to 
serve the country from any one point, 
however centrally located,” declares 
Milton Dargan Jr., chairman of the 
industrial hureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce. “Out of the changing meth- 
ods. of marketing has arisen a de- 
mand for quicker and better service— 


+, 1886. 


There are many other Baptist 
churches that have ines been or- 


ganized. 
Long Service Record. 

In this connection it is significant to 
record the fact that the Rev. KE. R. 
Carter has served as pastor of Friend- 
ship Baptist church since 1882—be- 
ing the longest pastorate of any one 
man in any church in the history of 
the city, and perhaps without an equal 
in the history of the state. Dr. Carter 
is one of the most widely known 
Baptist ministers in the world, having 
‘served on the executive committee of 
the Baptist World Alliance and other 
national and international Baptist 
bodies. . 

Big Bethel Methodist church, negro, 
appears to have been the first Method- 
ist church organized by the negroes in 
Atlanta, in the year 1865. Allen Tem- 
ple was organized in 1870. This his- 
toric church has sent for three bish- 
ops—Bishop J. S. Flipper, Bishop W. 
A. Fountain and Bishop W. H. Heard. 
Other prominent Methodist churches 


per Temple, Amanda Flipper Memo- 
rial, Turner Monumental. 
Negro Colleges. 

Among the institutions established 


include St. Paul, Cosmopolitan. Flip- 


by the negroes in Atlanta are More- 
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house College, originally known as the 
Atlanta Baptist College. It became 
Morehouse College in 1913. Spelman 
Seminary, also Baptist, was organized 
in 1881. Atlanta University, Baptist, 
was organized in 1867. These three 
Baptist colleges were co-ordinated into 
the Atlanta University in 1929, under 
the able leadership of the late Dr. 
John Hope, one of the outstanding ne- 
gro educators of his generation. The 
Atlanta Baptist Orphanage, negro, was 
organized in 1892. The Carrie Steele 
home was dedicated in 1892. 

Morris Brown College, A. M. E., 
was organized in 1885. Clark Univer- 
sity was organized in 1870 by the 
Methodist Episcopal church. These in- 


stitutions have trained many leaders 
for the negro race and have rendered 
a far-reaching influence. 

I wish space would permit a detailed 
account of the many other negro 
churches in the city and the allied in- 


stitutions which these churches have. 


aso nobly supported. 
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AS MEDICAL CENTER 


Continued From Page 35-C. 


‘any doctor may find the latest reports 
i ° ‘ 
and experiences of the great medical 
teachers. 

Present-Day Pioneer. 

In closing, mention must be made 
of one present-day pioneer who is ‘en- 
abled through the schoo] of medicine 
and Grady hospital to carry on his 
work. Dr. J. BR. McCord has givea 
12 years to research in maternal wel 
fare and has reduced the incidence of 
maternal syphilis in his prenatal pa- 
| tients from 30 per cent to 17 per cent. 
He has practically eliminated it from 
the new-born with his service at 
Grady. His is a wonderful work and 
we hope he may livre many years to 


| perfect it. 


but these hardy pioneers laid the 


possible only through the establish- 
ment of branch plants and sales or- 
ganizations. | 

“Startling as the growth of the| 
south must seem to other sections, it | 
is but the logical autcome of a grow- 


the world is awakening to the vast | 
resources of the south and today her 
great industrial development is out-. 
stripping all attempts to record it. | 
Atlanta is the logical place from which | 
to serve this rich area.” 


| 
| 
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NEGRO CHURCHES HERE 
HAVE 47,066 MEMBERS 


| 
' 
Seti oS ee 


| 
: | 
144 Organizations Adminis- 
ter to Spiritual Needs of 


Race in Atlanta. 
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By LOUIE D. NEWTON. 


out the unreasonable attitude found 
among workmen in many parts of the 
country, which has led to numerous 
strikes and increased cost of produc- 
tion. By tradition, laborers here give 
There is little strife between 
conditions in Atlanta, 
where the normal living expenses are 


age. 
Sites Are Numerous. 

As for sites on which to establish 
manufacturing plants, the city, long 
known as a railway’ center, offers 
many locations alongside of railroad 
tracks and near small streams which 
provide water for steam power. In 


_ One of the most interesting and vital 
influences in the development of At- 
lanta has been the development of the 


religious life of the negro race. I have | 
not been able to ascertain the full de- | 
tail of the story. as I had hoped, but | 
through the kindness of several leaders | 


Cartersville extends to her sis- 
ter city, Atlanta, her heartiest 
congratulations upon attaining 
one hundred years of urban 
growth, . Atlanta’s vast resources 
and her industrial and commer- 
cial development are living 
monuments to the enterprise of 
her citizenry. We, as Georgians, 
are proud of Atlanta’s achieve- 
ments and justly proud also of 
the advanced position she occu- 
pies in the ranks of America’s 
leading cities. 

All Georgia can share in the 
glory which belongs to Atlanta 
for all Georgia cities with their 
trade have helped to build this 
great southern city. Cartersville 
has played a major part in as- 
sisting our -sister city in her 
growth. Situated only a few 
miles from Atlanta, Cartersville 
has marched steadily along the 
path of progress with her sister 
city. Cartersville also came into 
being about 100 years ago. It 
was in 1838 when the Cherokee 
Indians were moved from North 


foundation for what is today, one 
of Georgia's mostly 
founded mining and industrial 
centers. Cartersville has never 
experienced a boom and there- 
fore no local depressions. Her 
growth has been slow, but con- 
stant. Conservative but solid 
and substantial. 

In Bartow County, of which 
Cartersville is the County seat, 
there are found more minerals 
of different kinds than in any 
other like area in the nation and 
possibly in the world. Nearly a 
dozen major mining companies 
operate in and around Carters- 
ville and their supply of ores are 
practically inexhaustible. Min- 
ing was the cornerstone of her 
industry and she was so strongly 
and substantially built upon it, 
that industry with a great flow 
of wealth has moved in to par- 
ticipate and assist in her growth. 
The towers and smokestacks of 
vast textile mills now blend into 
the skyline and the hum and 


solaily 


uable dates. There are 144 negro 
churches in Atlanta with a member- 
ship of 47,066. 

It appears that Friendship Baptist 
church, now located at Mitchell and 
Haynes streets, was probably the first 
church organized among the negro race 
in Atlanta. The year of its organiza- 
tion is given as 1862. The First Bap- 
tist church, negro, was organized in 


addition, hundreds of nationally known 
are established here for’ 


| warehousing or distributing purposes | 


/and 
the | 


flow of power at a price said to be 


the section. 


thus increase Atlanta's facilities | 
for shipping finished products or gath-, 
ering raw materials. 

From the standpoint of power, the 
Atlanta area offers a steady, adequate 


cheaper, with one exception, than in 
any industrial district in the country. 


increased the potential output of) 
plants serving the city. New power 
projects are being developed to keep 
in step with the industrial growth of 


One of the most important indus- 
trial assets of Atlanta is natural] re- 


sources, 
Georgia Weadership. 
Georgia, of which Atlanta ig the 
capital, leads all states in the Union 
in producing peaches, watermelons, 


1868. Mt Zion Baptist church was or- 
ganized in 1868. Wheat Street Baptist 
church was organized in 1870. Bethle- 
hem Baptist church was organized in 
1879, and Mt. Olive Baptist church in 


of that race I have been able to com- | 
pile certain very interesting and val- | 


sippi, 


site. 


| 
| 
i 


Georgia to west of the Missis- 
that the first settlers of 
Cartersville occupied its present 
A truly modest beginning, 


Knight Mercantile Company 


Thompson, Weinman & Company 


whir of the spindles and looms 
attest the value of Cartersville 
industrial worth. The industry 
is diversified but Cartersville is 


Cartersville, a Center of Mining and 
Industry, Congratulates Her Sister City 


growing largely on the produc- 
tion of her textile mills and 
minés. Manganese, ochre, lime 
and barytes are taken from her 
mines, many of which are said 
to be the largest in the world. 


No finer climate can be found 
in the nation—protected in the 
winter by surrounding moun- 
tains and cooled by mountain 
breezes in the summer. She pos- 
sesses educational and cultural 
facilities which rank with the 
best in Georgia. 


Located on three railroads and 

the main highway between 
Atlanta and Chattanooga, Car- 
tersville’s transportation facili- 
ties are excellent. She commands 
electrical power in abundance 
and no more efficient labor can 
be found anywhere than that 
living within and about her 
limits. 


on 


Cartersville is a _ typically 
beautiful southern city, an ideal 
place to live and one where 
sound investments have always 
been successful. 

This beautiful city offers un- 
bounded opportunities in her 
future development, 


Commissioners of 


City 


Bartow County 


of Cartersville 


peanuts, sweet potatoes, pecans, ochre, 
barytes and fullers earth. The state | 
produces, or is capable of doing s0, | 
44 of the 52 commercial minerals, | 
most every type of fruit and vegetable, | 


| lumber, livestock and poultry. 


All traffie going to the 15 en- | 


gia, and its many different minerals 


fer manufacturers one also must take 


internationally known antomobile com-/ teenth in hank clearings. More than 
/panies have manufacturing plants in' 1,700 of the country’s foremost busi- 


The city’s potential waterpower is | 
a result of the topography of Geor- 


are accounted for by the diversity of 
the geological formations. 

The state producés more than 25 dif- 
ferent kinds of minerals in commercial 
quantities. In 1933 the value of Geor- 
gia’s mineral products was $18,740,- 
930. Among the minerals offered by 
the soil of the state are asbestos, 
barytes, bauxite, chlorite, chromite, 
clays, coal, feldspar, fluorspar, fnll- 
ers earth, granite, graphite, limonite, 
hematite, limestone, manganese ores, 


; 


marbles, maris, mica, ocher, pyrite, 
setricite, serpentine, slate, soapstone, | 
tale and tripe@i. 


potentialities Atlanta and Georgia of- 


| 
To have an accurate picture of the | 


into consideration that the city is the 
financial and commercial heart of the 
south. Althongh Atlanta ranks thirty- 
third in population, it stands fif- 
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ECONOMICAL « « » 
CONVENIENT « « 


The Modern Way to Travel 
ADER COACH LINES 


OUT-OF-TOWN 
DEALERS 


SAFE® « « 


Through Buses to Albany-Thomasville 


GRIFFIN 
THOMASTON 


Also 


AMERICUS 
BUFORD 


AND 
MARKET WEEK 
CELEBRATING 


STARTING AUG. 10 


100 PER CENT 
QUALITY, SERVICE 


AND 


WORKMANSHIP | 


INVITED TO ATTEND 
THE FALL STYLE 


AN ATLANTA INSTITUTION 
EMPLOYING ATLANTA 
PEOPLE 


. 


MANUFACTURERS 


FRIENDLY 


SERVICE FROCKS 


AND 


AND 


OF 


WOMEN AND GIRLS 


FOR 


224-236 NELSON STREET 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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